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DuRixc:  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  Committee  hiis  been  exrended  in 
important  dii-ections,  although  the  great  numbpr  and  diversity  of  interests 
to  be  considered,  the  diHiculty  of  securing  interested  and  competent 
observers,  and  the  great  reluctance  of  many  people  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  investigations,  however  simple,  serve  to  make  our  work  one  of 
slow  progress.  We  nevertheless  experieuct^  a  sense  of  gratification  in 
view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  our  investigations  manifest(>d  during  the 
last  year,  and  we  feel  confident  that  as  the  nature  of  our  work  becomes 
better  and  more  widely  known  this  interest  will  gain  in  strength. 

A  large  number  of  schedules  giving  detailed  directions  to  observei-s 
have  been  distributed  ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  supplementary 
instructions  respecting  fficial  types  and  dire.;tions  for  certain  measure- 
ments. Through  the  courtesy  of  Piofessor  F.  W.  Putnam  and  Dr.  F. 
Boas,  we  liave  been  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  excellent  .series  of  facial 
types  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Worlds  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago. 

Several  requests  for  anthropometric  instruments  have  been  received, 
but  owing  to  delay  in  ol)taining  the  instruments  ordered,  this  work  has 
not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  we  had  hoped,  and  the  expected  data  will  not 
be  availal)le  until  another  year.  Several  observers  have  already  forwarded 
extensive  records  of  measurements,  but  it  would  be  premature  at  the 
present  time  to  undertake  any  analysis  of  these,  as  the  investigations  to 
which  they  relate  are  still  in  progress. 

Much  of  the  work  in  progress  is  of  such  a  nature  that  returns  cannot 
be  looked  for  under  a  year  or  more,  but  with  the  present  organisation  it 
may  be  expected  that  each  year  will  witness  an  increasing  amount  of 
material  from  the  various  ol)servers.  Steps  have  l)een  taken  for  tiie 
special  study  of  groups  in  different  provinces,  and  it  is  iioped  that  these 
efforts  may  result  profitably  in  the  near  future. 

The  introduction  into  the  NorthAVest  of  large  bodies  of  P'uropeans 
who  are  to  become  permanently  incorporated  in  our  population  has  sug- 
gested the  importance  of  securing,  at  as  early  a  date  as  po.ssible,  such 
facts  relating  to  their  general  ethnology  as  may  seem  to  establish  a  suit- 
able basis  for  the  study  of  these  people  under  the  influence  of  their  new 
environment.  Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  i-espect  to 
the  Doukhobors,  and   it  is  probable  that  similar    \rrangements   may  bo 
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compiolfMl  (luring  the  oouiiiii,'  year  with  rcspoct  lo  other  hw^o  ho^lios  of 
iiuiiiii^r.'iiits. 

Tiie  exceptional  circumstances  surrouTulinij  the  Indians  of  iJritish 
Columbia;  the  fact  that  it  ir- l^ecoming  nidic  dillicult  «!aeli  year  to  ohtain 
reliable  accounts  of  these  people  ;  IIks  rapid  disappeai-ance  of  old  customs, 
tlress,  and  mode  of  living  ;  and  also  the  present  availaliility  of  the  services 
of  ail  expert  and  enthusiastic  observer,  have  .seemed  sutticieut  reasons  for 
devoting  to  their  study  a  much  larger  .share  of  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
mittee tiian  might  otherwise  app(^ar  justiliable. 

The  work  now  in  progress  includes  :  — 

1.  Customs  and  Traditions  of  the  ][uroii  Indians  of  Lorette,  VA). 
Mr.  I^eon  Gerin,  Ottawa. 

2.  Anthroponu!tric  Studies.  Dr.  C.  A.  Hibbeit,  ^Montreal  ;  ^Fr.  A.  F. 
ITuuter,  Jiarrit;,  Out.;  ].)r.  F.  A.  Patrick,  Yorkton,  N.W.T,  ;  Dr.  F. 
Trac(!y,  Tcjronto. 

3.  Photogra})hic  Studies  of  the  North- West  Coast  Indians.  Dr.  C.  V. 
Newcombe,  Victoria,  J>.C. 

4.  Studies  of  the  Early  S<>ttlers  of  Canada.     IMr.  P..  Sidte,  Ottawa. 

5.  Ethnological  Studies  of  the  ludians  of  British  ColLimln'a.  Mr.  C. 
Hill-Tout. 

Apart  from  the  records  of  measurements  previously  alluded  to,  the 
completed  work  of  the  jiast  year  is  represented  by  the  two  papers 
ajjpended  hereto. 

1.  The  Origin  of  Early  Canadian  Settlers.     Mv.  B.  Suite,  Ottawa, 

2.  Studies  of  the  Indians  of  British  Colundjia.  Mr.  C.  Hill -Tout, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  important  studies  of  ^Fr.  Ilill-Tout  have  been  prosecuted  under 
considerable  dilliculties,  but  with  the  most  painstaking  care.  They  repre- 
sent, for  the  nu)st  part,  material  which  is  altogether  new,  while  thos(i 
which  cover  ground  previously  worked  over,  embody  results  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  their  value  as  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
people. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  met  with  by  Mr.  Hill-Tout  has  been 
the  reluctance  of  the  Indians  to  submit  themselves  to  the  process  of 
measurement,  or  even,  under  satisfactory  conditions,  to  the  camera. 

Prints,  in  du])licate,  of  a  certain  number  of  photographs  already  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Hill-Tout  accompany  this  report,  and  'I  is  hoped  that  a 
more  important  contribution  of  this  kind  may  be  forthcv  ming  next  yeai'. 

Also  accompanying  this  repoi't  is  a  series  oi  fifteen  pr'nts,  in  duplicate, 
of  photographs  of  the  villages  and  totem-poles  of  the  Haida  Indians  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  taken  by  Dr.  G,  M.  Dawson,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  these  islands 
in  the  year  1878.  These  are  the  fir.st  photographs  taken  of  the  villages  in 
question,  and  they  possess  some  interest  as  a  matter  of  record  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  the  objects  and  conditions  represented  by  them  have 
now  almost  wholly  disappeared.  Some  of  these  views  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1878-7'J,  to 
which  reference  may  be  made. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Edrhj  FrcnrJi  Scttl'rs  i)i  Canaihi.     ]li/   l\.  Sultk. 

Leaving  asid*^  the  men  engaged  in  the,  fur  tra<le,  and  who  did  not 
ad(»p(,  tlic  colony  as  (heir  home,  w(!  liud  tha,t  only  ll*"J;ictual  settlers  or 
heads  of  families  arrived  in  dnada  dui'ing  the  juM-iod  of   lOOS    1(')1."). 

Nine-tenths  of  these  men  have  numerous  descendiints  still  amongst 
us.  In  tins  r('sp(>ct  Canada  is  far  ahead  of  any  colony.  The  New  ICngland 
States  can  hai'dly  name  tw(?nty  families  coming  from  their  tirst  stock, 
that  is  before  IGlo,  although  their  immigration  was  five  times  at  least 
larger  than  ours. 

Theni  was  no  special  organisation  for  recruiting  in  Fi'ance. 

Nearly'  every  one  of  these  l'2'2  men  married  just  before  leaving  for 
Canada  or  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony.  They  all  helongcsd  to 
that  class  of  ])eople  devoted  altogether  to  agriculture,  such  as  grains,  hay, 
oats,  vegetables,  hemp,  thix.  They  understood  thoroughly  well  the  work 
of  felling  trees  and  clearing  land,  because  the  provinces  they  came  fi'om 
were  of  good  soil,  but  not  adapted  for  fruits  ajul  vine,  nor  tit  for  pasturage 
on  a  large  scale. 

Eighty-four  men  arrived  from  1634  to  IGll,  nineteen  only  from  1GI2 
to  1045,  probably  on  account  of  the  raids  by  the  Irocjuois. 

From  1G08  to  1G45  Normandy  sent  138,  Perche  27,  Paris  ">,  Peauce  4, 
Picardy  3,  Maine  3,  Brie  3,  or  a  total  of  83  from  the  nortit  of  the  river 
Loire  to  the  English  Channel. 

The  married  women  nund)ered  119,  out  of  which  G8  were  froin  the 
north  of  the  Loire  ;  Perche  24,  Normandy  23,  Paris  10,  Picardy  7, 
Anjou  2,  Beauce  2. 

Women  whose  provinces  are  not  known  number  thirty,  but  it  would 
seem  they  were  also  from  the  north,  and  had  followed  their  parents  and 
relatives.  Therefore  the  eighty-two  '  married  men  enumerated  in  tln^  list 
as  coming  from  tiie  north  were  equalled  by  the  same  number  of  married 
women  from  the  same  region,  whether  the  wedding  took  i)lace  in  France 
or  in  Canada. 

Five  women  born  in  Canada  married  in  the  colony  before  1645  ■  thn^e 
of  them  became  widows  and  remarried.  Three  women  born  in  I'Vance, 
and  who  harl  arrived  with  their  husbands,  became  widows,  and  remarried 
during  that  period.  Girls  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old  married  young 
men  newly  settled. 

The  women  from  Champagne,  Auvergne,  Saintonge,  Rochelle,  and 
Poitou  are  nine  in  all,  with  eleven  men  from  these  same  parts.  I5esi<ies 
this  Brittany  funushed  2  men,  Lorraine  1,  Nivernais  1,  Forez  1.  'J'hey 
undoubtedly  came  by  themselves,  like  those  of  the  north. 

The  jiroportion  is  about  the  same  of  men  and  women  whose  places  of 
origin  are  not  indicated,  a  sixth  of  the  total  immigration. 
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AIM'ENDTX    IT. 

iVr,/,',.  on  thr  N'tUtht'i^amiui  of  British  Columbia,  a  P.mnrh  of  fhr  ,,r,'af 
Sallsh  Stock  of  North  Auvrka.     By  C.  1  Iill-Ioui. 
Tim  following  notes   on   tho    N'tlaku'paniUQ    are   a  .summary  of    th, 
writer's  studies  of  this  division  of   the  Salish  ..f   Ihitish  (  olumb.a.      Ihey 
tiv.-it   to   some  extent  of   tin;   ethno-raphv,  arelueolo-y,   lan-uag(>,   social 
(■ust,..ms,  folklore,  .^-c.,  of   this  trilx',  reconlin-  much,  it  is   believed,  not 
hitherto    gathered    or   published.       For    my   folklore    ethnography,    and 
social  custc.ms  notes  1  am  chi<.ily  indebted  to   Chiet  M.schelle,  ot    l,yt  .m, 
than  whom  there  is  probahly  no  better  informed  man  m  the  whole  tnbt;. 

Etlii>ii(jr(iph!i, 

The  N'tlaka'pamuQ  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  of  the  Hve  groups 
into  which  the  int.-rior  Salish  of  Jlritish  O.kuubia  are  divided,  ih.-y 
dwell  alon<'  th.!  banks  (if  the  Fraser  between  Spu/./.um  and  Lillooet,  and 
on  the  Thompson  from  its  mouth  to  the  boundaiies  of  the  feKQuapinm;, 
and  have  also  some  half-score  villagers  in  the  Nicola  valley  i  hey 
possess  altog.'ther  some  sixty-two  villages  throughout  this  area  :  ele\(m  on 
the  Thon.pson,  nine  in  the  Nicola  valley,  eleven  on  the  iM-aser  above 
Lytton  (Tlk-umtcin)-their  headriuarters  from  time  munemonal  and 
thirty-one  below\     These  are  respectively  :— 

Thompson  Rivek. 


1.  Tlk'umtci'n,  present  Lytton,  lueauing 

unknown. 

2.  N'kau'uien,  meaning  iniknown. 
:i.  X'hai'ikEn,         ,, 

4.  N'kimi'tcjii,  Spenre's   liridKC   nioan- 

inj.'  unknown, 
f).  N'koakoaO'tko,  yellow  \v:itcr. 
C.  I'uuiu'nus,  gra.ssy  hil^s. 
7.  'I'kai'st,  while  ruck  (contracted  from 

tSt'pEk-- whitiO. 


8.  Cpa'ptsEn,  from  Spa'tzin  =  ^l.Wr/^frt.v, 

or  great  milk  weed,  from  whieli 
natives  make  their  thread,  string, 
nets,  &c.  i'lace  where  'Spa'izin' 
grows. 

9.  C'npiV,  barren  or  bare  place. 

10.  Sk-lalc,    ])lace    where    the    Indians 

.secured  a  certain  mineral  eartli 
with  which  they  covered  the  faeo 
to  jirevent  it  from  chapping. 

11.  N"tai'kum,  muddy  water. 


Nicola  Valley. 


Kluklu'uk,  a  slide. 
CookunQ.  a  sir- y  place. 
N'hothotk.Vas,  place  of  many  holes. 
Koaskuna'. 

Cfdu'c,    open    face    {rf.  radical    for 
lace). 


G.  N'cickt,  little  canon. 

7.  ZOQkt. 

8.  Kuiltca'na. 

U.  8'tcukosh,  red  ])lacc  (.')• 


On  Fuaser  arove  Lytton. 


1.  N'homi'n. 

2.  Stain,  Stain  Creek, 
a.  N'okoie'kEn. 

4.  YEo't. 

5.  S'tcaekEn. 

G.  N'klpan,  deep. 

7.  N'ta'-kO,  bad  water. 


8.  N'cek'p't,   destroyed   (refers   to   the 

incidents  of  a  story). 
0.  TcEue'q. 

10.  TsuzEl,  palisaded  enclosure  contain- 

ing houses. 

11.  Skaikai'Eten. 


On  Feaser  below  Lytton. 


Spapl'um,   level   grassy   land   (river         2.  N'kai'a. 

bench  opposite  Lytton).  :^-  Sk-apa,  sandy  laud. 
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4.  Kfikolap',  place  of  strawberries. 

5.  Si'jika,  uncle. 

6.  Ahull |a. 

7.  .'s"zat7,;ihatkr),  clear  water. 

8.  tiluktla'kt  i;n,  cmssin^  pla'-c  (liuli;nis 

crossed  the  river  in  camie  here). 
'J.  Statcia'ni,    hevdiiil     the     nKHiiiiaiii 

(.Fackass  Mountain). 
It).  N'k.Viam',  eddy. 

11.  N'ka'tzani,  lo'^  bridge  across  stream. 
ll.'.  K'apaslu(|,  sand  ronf  (a  great  suillt;- 

inent  in  former  times). 
1."^.  Cfik'.  little  hollow  or  valley, 
11.  Sk'nnic,  ed{j;e  of  the  flat. 
1.').  C'nta'k'tl,  bottom  of  (lio  hill. 
!♦).  Sf)('.'im.  pleasant, grassy,  llowery  sjiot. 
17.  Tzau'amuk,  noise  of  rolling  stones  in 

bed  of  stream. 
1^.  Npr.k'tKtn.  plaee  whore  the  indiatis 

ohtaineil     the     white     clay     tiiey 

burnt  and  used  for  cleaning  wnul, 

vVc.  (I'f.  |ii;k  =  wjiite). 
in.  Ti'nu'tl,  place  where  red   ochre  was 

obtained. 

20.  Klapatci'tcin,   North    Bend  =  .sandy 

landing. 

21.  Kluau'kl,  rocky  bar. 


2'J.   Tkkoeau'm. 

'j;{.  .Skn'/.i.«,  jumping.  FMaoe  where  thfi 
jieople  were  lormerly  mucli  given 
to  jumiiing. 

21.  CkuM'ki;m,  little  hills. 

2").  Tia'tua. 

2(>.  Skuoii.'i'kk,  skinny  (people). 

27.    rik'Tiiluc. 

2s.  ("kuet. 

2't.  Ciiinip.  stronir  Mie.ad  Tillnge  of  tln^ 
Lower  N'tlaka'pamuy,  just  ab(j\e 
Vide). 

:!(i.  (.'pu'zum  or  Spu'zum.  Name  has  re- 
fereiice  to  a  cust<nu  prevalent  hero 
in  the  old  days.  The  jieoph^  of 
one  place  wmild  uo  and  sweep 
the  hou.scs  (if  the  peo]ile  in 
another,  and  they  \.-oulii  return 
the  coin|iiiiuent  inxl  morning  at. 
daybreak.  Tiiis  was  a  constant 
prai'tice. 

;il.  N'ka'kir.i,  desp'sed.  N;ime  lias  re- 
ference to  th.'  poor  social  eoiidilioc 
of  the  inhaliiiants  of  this  viila^fl 
in  former  d.iys.  They  were  much 
looked  down  upon  by  the  Spuziium 
peoijlc.     lleuce  the  name. 


Social  Orf/nnisatvm. 

The  primitive  cu.stoin.s  of  the  N'tlaka'paniuQ,  like  those  of  their  neigh- 
Ijours,  have  for  the  mcst  part  given  way  to  new  ones  borrowed  from  the 
whites.  Some  few  are  retained  in  a  more  or  le.ss  modified  form,  and  are 
still  practised  by  the  older  people.  The  .social  .sy.stom  of  the  N'tiaka'j)aiHU(.j 
seem.s  to  have  been  a  very  simple  one.  I  could  hoar  of  nothing  in  the 
way  <:»f  .s^^eret  societies,  totemic  sy.stenis,  or  the  like.  The  whole  group 
was  comprised  under  one  tribal  name,  and  spoke  the  .same  tongue  with 
.slight  dialectical  differences.  Tli(>y  were,  however,  divided  into  nnnn^roub 
village  conmnmities,  each  ruled  over  by  an  hereditary  chief.  Of  the.se 
latter  there  were  three  of  more  ini})ortanee  than  the  rest,  viz.,  tlu^  chief  of 
the  lower  division  of  the  tribe,  whose  headfjuarters  w.is  Spu  /um  ;  the 
chief  of  the  Nicola  divi.sion,  which  was  called  by  the  lo\\(U'  division 
Tcila  qamu(i  5  '^^^^  the  chief  of  the  central  division,  whose  headi|uarter.s 
was  Tlknimtcin  (Lytton).'  Of  these  three  the  most  important  was  the 
chief  of  the  central  division,  lie  wa,s  lord  paramount.  The  conduct  of 
affairs   in   each  community  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local   chief,  who  was 

'  Dr.  Boas  divides  the  tribe  into  live  divisions.  It  is  true  tlierc  are  live  groups, 
but  not,  in  tiie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  live  divisions.  There  were  tiie  central 
Tlk'umtcrnnniQ  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  (who,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  communities,  constituted  tiie  N'tiaka'painuo  le,  i.e.,  the 
N'tkika'pamuQ  proper),  and  the  villages  on  the  Fraser  above  Tlkiimtci'n,  which 
formed  the  central  division;  the  villages  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Thompson,  and 
those  of  the  Nicola  valley,  whic;!!  formed  the  upjier  division  ;  and  the  villages  below 
the  N'tlakapamuQoe,  which  formed  the  lower  (iivi>ion.  I>r.  Boas  has  named  this 
division  i'ta' mpf ,  lis  if  it  were  the  divisional  name  of  these  lower  ciunmunities. 
This  is  a  misconception.  The  term  means,  rather,  'Ix'low  river '  people  or  'down 
river'  people,  and  is  applied  by  these  very  people  themse'ves  to  tlie  Yale  tribe 
below  them,  and  by  the  Yale  people  again  to  the  otlu-r  Kau'itciu  trib(!S  farther 
down  the  river.  I  know  of  no  proper  '  group  '  name  peculiar  to  the  lower  division 
other  than  the  general  term  N'tlaka'pamm;. 
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n.s.sistod  hy  ;i  council  (»f  cldcis.  in  all  lli(>  I'clii' ions  of  life  t  lie  cldtis  of 
tlio  Kfiiuls  pliiycd  ;ui  iiiipoitunt  part,  iind  in  all  family  consultations  tlirir 
advict!  was  soiii^dit  and  listOMcd  to  with  the  i^rcatfvit  dcturcniM'  and 
r('sp<!ct.  In  /iddition  to  tlni  horoditary  chiefs,  martial  (;hicfs  or  leaders 
\v(!r(i  tcniporarily  olcctjjcl  durin;;  limes  of  warfan^  from  amoiii;  the 
warriors.  It  was  a  ran;  thin;:,'  for  tlio  district  oi'  communal  chi(!f  to  lead 
or  head  a  war  party.  Tiio  only  part  it  soems  tliey  played  was  in  sanc- 
tionini^  lights  and  in  Inddiii'^  tluMu  cease;.  My  infoiTiiant  told  me  that 
the  iS 'tlaka'pamuvoc  chiefs  were,  as  a  rule,  pcacedovin^,'  men,  always 
mor(!  anxious  to  prevent  wars  than  to  hrinj^  them  about  ;  and  that  tlio 
f,'randfather  of  the  present  Lytton  chief  would  go  out  after  a  battle  and 
purchase  the  prisoners  taken  captive  in  the  tight,  who  were  held  as  slaves 
liy  their  cajjtors,  and  set  them  free  and  send  them  back  to  their  own 
])eople.  again.  How  far  this  was  general  I  cani^jt  say.  That  wai-,  liow- 
evei',  with  tli(!  n<'ighl)Ouring  tribes  was  not  an  unusual  (vcurrence  is  clear 
from  th{!  fact  that  it  was  found  in'cessary  to  fortify  their  villages  or  some 
pai'ticular  portions  of  them  by  pa,lisades,  insidt;  of  which  the  jieoph;  would 
retire  when  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The  name  of  one  of  the  upper 
villages  close  to  th<?  boundary  of  the  Stlatlumil  bears  testimony  to  this 
fact,  as  it  signitit^s  in  Kiiglish  'a  palisaded  enclosure  with  houses  inside,' 
and  the  old  men  of  Lytton  can  recall  tin*  old  fort  of  their  village.  These 
protective  measures  would  seem  to  hear  out  my  infoiinant's  statements 
that  tin;  Ntlaka'panuKi  were  not  a  warj'ing  people,  and  all  the*  notes  that 
I  could  gather  of  past  eiicountei's  with  other  tribes  .show  the  K'tlaka'pamuii 
to  be  the  defenders  and  not  the  attackers. 

IVcapons  of  M'drfitrc, 

The  warrior's  weapons  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  stone  swords,  and 
clubs,  <k.i\  Of  these  latter  there  were  sevei'al  kinds.  ()ne  of  these  was  a 
sling-club  formed  by  inchjsing  a  round  stoi\e  in  a  long  sti-ip  of  elkdnde. 
The  stone  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  st)ip  and  securely  sewn  there, 
the  ends  of  the  hide  being  left  to  swing  the  weapon  by.  This  was  a 
deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  person,  but  iwkward  to  handle 
by  tlioso  not  accustomed  to  its  use;  for  if  not  properb  wielded  it  was  just 
as  likely  to  damage  the  holder  as  the  person  he  struck  at.  A  wooden 
club  fashioned  from  the  wood  of  the  wild  crab-apple  tree  was  another 
etl'ective  weapon  much  used  by  the  warriors.  This  would  sometimes  be 
studded  with  spikes  of  stone  or  horn.  It  was  fastened  to  the  wrist  by  a 
thong  when  lighting  (see  Fig.  1).  Besides  these  there  were  also  stone- 
tipped  spears  or  javelins,  and  elk-horn  or  stone  tomahawks.  Poisoncnl 
arrows  were  used  in  warfare,  and  these  were  always  put  in  a  special 
quiver  of  dogskin.  The  stone  tips  of  these  arrows  were  always  larger 
than  those  used  for  game.  The  poison  was  obtained  either  from  the 
rattlesnake  or  from  certain  roots.  For  protection  the  fighting  men  wore 
a  short  sleeveless  shirt  of  doubled  or  trebled  elk-hide,  which  hung  from 
the  shoulders,  and  was  fastened  at  the  sides  by  thongs.  This  shirt  was 
called  N'tsk'F.n  in  the  Thompson  tongue.  It  was  usually  covered  with 
painted  figures  and  symbols  of  war  (see  Fig.  2)  in  black,  white,  and  red 
])aint.  The  two  latter  colours  were  mineral  products.  Red  ochre  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  within  their  boundaries.  The  white 
paint  was  obtained  by  burning  a  certain  kind  of  nu)ieral  clay  which, 
Avhen  burnt,  produced  a  fine  white  powder  easily  converted  into  paint  V)y 
mixing  with  oil  or  fat.     This  powder  was  also  employed  by  the  women  in 
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(li(i  woavini?  of  tlicir  ^^o.it  hair  hlaiikots.  A  trivial  matter  or  misuiulpr- 
stamliiij^  would  soiiiutiinos  brin^'  about  a  lii,'lit.  It  is  rci'nrdcd  that  a 
liarty  of  Indians  from  tho  intc^rior  paid  the-  Thompsons  a  visit  onco  upon 

Kk;.  1. Anciuiit  war  cliil)  niMilc  fn>m  worxl  nf  tln^  wild  crab-applo  tree,  aftor 

ilrawiiig  by  CJhiul'  iMiscliellc,  of  I.\  tlon,  15. C. 


Fi(i.  li.    -N'tlakapa'inuy  Warrior's  sliirt  nf  tlio  old  days,  afK^r  drawiiig  I'y  Cliicf 

Misclielle,  of  Lytton. 


a  time.  Tho  visitors  wore  soles  of  pitch  upon  their  feet  to  protect  tliem. 
This  novel  style  of  foot-gear  excited  the  mirth  of  the  Thompsons  so 
much  that  their  visitors  became  deeply  offended,  and  a  big  fight  was  the 

result. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn  the  hunting,  fishing,  and  berry  grounds  of  tho 
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N'tliika'painuQ  were  coiiiiiion  property.  But  no  one  under  pen.alty  of  a 
severe  punishment  could  take  a  tish,  pick  a  berry,  ordii^  a  root  until  after 
the  Feasts  of  I'ir.st  Fruits  had  been  held.  These  feasts  were  conducted 
as  follows  : — When  the  salmon,  for  instance,  begin  to  run  word  is  brought 
to  the  divisional  chiefs  that  the  fish  are  coming  up  river.  Messengers  are 
then  sent  to  the  neighboui-ing  villages,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  people  on 
a  certain  day,  at  which  all  must  r.itend  at  the  appointed  place.  When  the 
day  has  arrived  and  the  p(;oj)le  have  assembled,  the  head  chief,  attended 
by  the  other  lesser  ones  and  the  elders,  f)pens  the  ceremony  at  daybreak 
by  a  long  prayer.  While  the  prayer  is  being  said  everybody  must  stand 
with  eyes  revei'ently  clo,sed.  To  ensure  this  being  done,  as  it  was  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  certain  of  the  elders  were  assigned  the 
duty  of  watching  that  no  one  opened  his  eyes  while  the  prayer  was  being 
said.  Exactly  to  whom  these  prayers  were  addressed  my  informant  could 
iiot  tell  me.  All  I  could  father  was  th.at  the  'old  Indians '  believed  in 
some  great  and  beneticent  power  who  dwelt  behind  the  clouds,  and  who 
gave  them  the  salmon,  fi'uits,  roots,  :!  c.  ;  who,  if  they  showed  themselves 
ungrateful  or  unthankful,  could,  and  might,  withdraw  his  gifts  from  them. 
He  could  not  ,;ive  me  any  of  the  words  of  these  prayers.'  After  the  prayer 
is  over  everyone  present  is  given  a  bit  of  salmon  which  has  been  cooked 
for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  all  have  partaken  of  the  salmon  a  feast  is 
prepai-ed  at  which  eacli  is  free  to  eat  as  much  as  he  desires.  When  the 
meal  is  concluded,  a  dance  takes  place.  Each  person  lets  down  his  or  her 
liair  and  a  space  is  cleared  for  the  dancers.  Singing  always  accompanies 
the  dancing,  and  a  certain  individual  leads  the  dance  song  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  the  dancers  keep  time  with  the  sing<'r.  They  dance  on  this  occasion 
in  a  circle,  with  the  hands  extended,  palm  upwards,  before  them,  swaying 
them  with  a  rhythmic  motion  from  side  to  side  as  they  sing  and  dance. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  the  time  quickens  and  the  move- 
ments are  more  rapid  and  vigorous.  As  the  dance  is  about  to  end  tin; 
master  of  the  ceremonies  calls  to  the  peo}ile  to  stretch  their  palms 
towards  the  sky  and  look  upwards.  They  continue  in  this  attitude  for  a 
little  while  and  the  chief  presently  brings  his  hands  together,  closing  them 
as  he  does  so,  as  if  he  lu^ld  something  in  them,  and  lowei-s  them  gently  to 
the  level  of  his  breast  and  then  places  them,  one  tist  over  th(^  other, 
against  his  breast.  This  action  signifies  the  reception  of  the  gifts  asked 
for  in  the  prayer  and  song.  The  whole  ceremony  is  conducted  throughout 
with  the  gi'eatest  decorum  and  reverence.  This  dance  is  repeated  again 
at  noon  and  at  sunset.  The  Feast  of  Berries  and  Hoots  is  conducted  in  a 
similar  manner.  Besides  these  periodic  pi-ayings,  daily  prayers  were  said 
by  one  of  the  elders  in  each  '  keekwilee-house '  e\'ery  morning  at  day- 
break, all  the  worshippers  closing  their  eyes  reverently  the  whole  time  and 
repeating  in  an  earnest  tone  the  closing  formula  Aksai'as,  which  signilied 
to  them  very  much  what  our  Amnn  does  to  us. 

Other  dances  were  indulged  in  at  times  b'^sides  these  at  the  Feasts  of 
First  Fruits,  at  which  all  th<f  actors  sat  and  swung  their  extended  hands, 
palm  upwards,  from  side  to  side,  keeping  time  to  a  sor.g  called  K'Oia'tct. 

'  In  an  account  of  tlie  training  of  tlm  younp  men  of  the  triV^e  given  bolow,  the 
young  man  addresses  his  prayer  to  a  being  callud  Kunna'lifiii,  who  is  the  giver  of  the 
gifts  he  desires.  Fnnu  the  strong  resoiubhince  this  wurd  bears  to  thosii  having 
reference  to  the  sun,  and  to  heat,  day,  &c..  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  being  to 
whom  the  N'tlalca'pamuQ  addressed  their  prayers  was  the  Sun  God  of  the  Coast 
tribes  (see  below). 
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Th(i  N'tlaka'paniuQ  apparently  never  used   masks  of  any  kind  at   their 
dances,  sucli  paraphernalia  being  (juite  unknown  to  tlieni. 

Puberty  customs  seem  to  have  been  much  simpler  among  the  N'tlaka'- 
panm(i  than  among  other  tribes.  All  I  could  gather  concerning  them 
was  that  when  a  girl  arrived  at  puberty  she  must  withdraw  herself  from 
her  family  for  a  time  dad  live  apart  by  herself.  I  could  not  gather  that 
any  particular  course  of  life  was  prescribed  for  the  occasion,  or  that  she 
was  forbidden  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  food.  It  would  appear  tliat  their 
whole  lives  were  much  simpler  and  more  natural  than  those  of  their  con- 
geners elsewhere.  We  see  this  in  their  marriage  customs,  for  instance, 
which  are  simple  compared  with  those  of  other  tribes,  or  even  with  those 
of  the  '  Staio  '  or  River  Indians  below  them. 

Marriage  Custom.^. 

When  a  youth  arrived  at  marriageable  age  he  generally  had  a  maiden 
in  his  ey(;  whom  he  wished  for  wife.  He  would  tirst  j)ut  himself  in  her 
way  and  they  would  stroll  out  together.  Jle  would  next  send  her  little 
presents  from  time  to  time.  If  she  was  not  averse  to  his  suit  she  would 
accept  these  ;  if  othei'wise  she  would  refuse  them.  If  his  gifts  were  ae- 
ce[)ted  he  would  then  declare  his  liking  for  her,  and  tell  her  he  would  give 
lier  a  year  to  make  up  her  mind  in  the  matter.  If  things  wtuit  smoothly 
during  this  period,  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  would  then  send  a  present  Ijy 
a  friendly  elder  of  his  family  to  the  girl's  parents.  If  they  accept  the 
present  they  call  together  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family,  who  dis- 
cuss the  subject  ;  and  if  the  young  man  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
them,  the  girl's  father  takes  an  elk-hide,  cuts  it  into  strips  of  useful 
lengths,  and  gives  each  one  present  a  piece.  This  witnesses  to  their  agree- 
ment. After  this  h;is  been  done  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  girl's  family 
goes  to  the  young  man  and  informs  him  that  his  suit  is  acceptable  to  the 
family,  and  that  he  may  have  the  girl  for  wife.  Supposing  that  a  majority 
of  the  family  be  against  him  his  present  is  returned  and  he  is  riotitied  as 
before  that  he  cannot  have  the  girl,  and  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  wife. 
When  he  has  been  accepted  the  bridegroom  goes  the  day  following  to  the 
girls  home,  accompanied  by  all  his  friends  and  relations,  who  carry  food 
and  other  gifts  with  them.  A  feast  is  prepared  from  this  food,  the  gifts 
are  distributed,  and  a  general  good  time  is  indulged  in.  After  the  meal 
is  over  the  old  people  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
in  a  loud  voice.  The  young  man  and  his  bride  are  now  man  and  wife, 
and  share  the  same  blanket  that  night.  Next  day  the  girl  returns  with 
her  husband  to  Iws  honu%  and  some  days  later  her  parents  and  i-elatives 
come  and  pay  thera  a  return  visit,  bringing  witli  them  also  food  and  gifts. 
A  second  feast  is  then  prepared,  the  gifts  are  distributed,  and  all  paitake 
of  the  food  as  before.  This  concludes  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  pair 
after  this  being  reganled  as  man  and  wife  by  the  whole  community.  A 
man  was  free  to  marry  whoui  he  might  outside  of  his  own  family. 


S//n7na)/ism. 

Shamanism  was  prevalent  among  the  N'tlaka'pamu'j.  This  we  can 
gather  readily  enough  from  their  stories,  and  certain  spots  and  localities 
are  pointed  out  by  the  older  Indians  as  the  placies  where  certain  celebraterl 
Shamans  underwent  their  fasts  and  training  to  gain  their  powers.  There 
are  several  such  spots  on  the  banks  of  Stain  Creek,  a  mountain  stream 
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that  runs  into  the  Fraser  about  five  miles  above  Lytton.  Worn  and 
hollowed  places  are  pointed  out  here  and  there,  and  tluise  are  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  feet  of  the  aspirants  after  Shamanistic  powers  in  the 
performance  of  their  exercises.  We  find  several  groups  of  rock  paintings 
along  this  creek,  which  are  believed  by  the  present  Indians  to  have  been 
made  in  the  past  by  noted  Shamans.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
j)aintings  are  invariably  found  high  up  on  the  clift'  surfaces  above  the 
reach  of  the  tallest  man — in  some  cases  as  high  as  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  used  soine 
kind  of  ladder  or  platform  to  reach  these  heights.  This,  to  the  Indian 
mind,  always  adds  to  their  mystery.  The  modern  Indians  seem  to  liave 
iio  knowledge  of  the  significi. ':ion  of  these  paintings,  and  say  tliat  the 
pigments  used  by  themselves  will  not  stand  the  weather  or  endure  like 
those  of  the  ancients. 


The  ceremony  of  name-giving  was  observed  by  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ 
nobility.  It  would  appear  tliat  when  a  child  was  born  it  might  be  called 
])y  any  name.  Later,  when  lie  had  grown  up,  his  parents  gave  a  great 
feast,  to  which  all  the  friends  of  the  family  were  invited,  and  a  nam*;  was 
then  clioscn  from  among  the  names  of  his  dead  ancestors  and  bestowed 
upon  him  by  which  he  was  thereafter  known.  Among  the  common 
people  the  men  kept  tlie  names  given  at  birth,  or  had  nicknames  applied 
to  them. 

Murtuary  Customs. 

Very  little  could  be  learned  directly  of  their  ancient  mortuary  customs. 
They  have  been  so  long  under  missionary  influences  that  their  old  prac- 
tices have  for  the  most  part  died  out  and  been  forgotten.  A  few  of  tliese, 
however,  they  still  keep  up,  such  as  cutting  the  hair  short  and  special 
washings  or  cleansings  in  the  river.  The  widow  must  not  lie  in  her  bed, 
but  on  branches  spread  on  the  floor,  and  every  morning  she  must  undergo 
a  purification  by  washing  her  body  with  fir-tips.  This  is  Icept  up  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  widow's  feelings  dictate  or  prompt. 

I  could  not  learn  that  slaves  were  ever  killed  at  the  burial  of  their 
masters  ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
the  ancient  dead,  as  far  as  is  now  discoverable,  to  warrant  a  belief  in  such 
pi-actices.  In  modern  burials  horses  and  colts  are  frequently  killed,  but 
not,  my  informant  was  at  pains  to  tell  me,  for  sacrificial  or  religious 
purj)oses,  but  that  their  flesh  might  supply  food  for  the  burial  feast.  The 
skins  of  these  slain  animals  were  afterwards  hung  upon  the  branches  of 
sotiie  neighbouring  tree.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  skins  myself  on 
trees  near  the  burial  grounds. 

Birth  Customs, 

The  birth  customs,  like  the  death  customs,  have  also  been  much 
modi  lied  l»y  missionary  influence.  Ii\  the  days  before  the  whites,  when  a 
child  w  as  born,  it  was  wrapped  in  a  Ijundle  of  the  soft  inner  bark  of  the  cedar 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Later  it  was  wrapped  in  soft  skins  and  placed 
in  its  cradle,  which  was  (and  still  is)  made,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  cla.ss 
of  natives,  from  birch-bark,  and  in  the  case  of  the  better  class  from  neatly 
woven  basket-work.  It  would  seem  that  no  cradle  was  ever  used  twice 
over  for  diflbrent  children,  but  after  the  child  had  grown  out  of  i(,  and 
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noodtnl  it  no  longer,  it  wag  taken  to  the  buriil  ground  and  placed  in  or 
under  a  tree  with  all  the  parapiiei'nalia  belonging  to  it  wrappetl  up  inside  ; 
or  was  suspended  to  the  branches  or  placed  in  a  fork  of  a  tree  in  the 
forest.  I  have  myself  found  many  such  thus  placed  or  hidden  away.  In 
the  modern  cradlt;  one  invariably  iindsthe  bottom  lined  with  a  piece  of  tin 
cut  from  the  side  of  a  kerosene  can.  Tliis  in  former  days  was,  of  course, 
impossible.  They  are  also  sometimes  higldy  decorated  with  the  bj-asscase.s 
of  rifle  cai-tridges  fastened  through  the  cap-hoh;  by  thongs  to  the  edge  of  the 
cradle.  Tl)ey  doubtless  iiad  a  practical  as  well  as  an  a-sthetic  value.  Tiio 
jingle  of  them  would  attract  the  infant's  attention  and  amuse  it.  Infanta 
w(;re,  and  still  are,  always  nurserj  and  dandled  in  the  cradle,  which  the 
mother  al\va}s  carries  about  with  her.  On  Sundays  nothing  is  commonc^r 
where  there  is  a  church  than  to  see  the  mothers  bringing  their  cradhis  to 
the  service  with  them.  When  the  child  is  fretful  they  rock  the  cradle 
on  their  knees  or  set  it  upright  so  that  the  child  may  look  about  it  and 
see  what  is  going  on.  Generally  the  head  of  the  cradle  is  covered  with  a 
movable  hood,  which  can  be  pushed  back  or  drawn  forward  at  will. 

Tattuoiuf)  and  Fai)iti)i(/. 

Tattooing  was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  practised  by  the  women. 
The  commonest  marks  are  three  parallel  lines.  On  old  women  these  are 
seen  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  on  the  chin,  but  on  the 
younger  ones  more  commonly  on  the  wrist  or  arm.  I  made  many 
iiujuiries,  but  was  unable  to  discover  what  signification  these  marks  had 
other  than  that  they  were  decorative.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however, 
that  in  earlier  days  they  had  some  special  significance,  this  particular 
marking  of  three  simple  lines  being  so  common  and  so  universal  among 
the  women.  The  women  also  formerly  pierced  the  septum  of  the  nose,  in 
which  the  dentalium  shell  was  worn.  Facial  and  body  paintings  w(^re 
(|uite  common  among  the  men  of  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ.  To  express  joy  they 
painted  the  face  white  and  red,  as  we  learn  from  their  stories.  The 
warrior  always  painted  his  face  before  going  into  battle,  and  the  youths 
in  their  morning  sports  and  exercises  covered  their  bodies  with  all  kinds 
of  fanciful  designs. 

Games. 

They  were  fond  of  games,  like  their  neighbours,  and  utilised  the  level 
grassy  river  benches  for  various  games  of  ball.  One  of  these  games, 
called  by  them  sak'-knl-IUa'-ka,  was  not  unlike  our  own  game  of  football. 
Th(>,  players  were  divided,  as  with  us,  into  two  groups,  and  at  each  end  of 
the  field  was  a  goal  formed  by  two  poles  planted  several  feet  asunder. 
The  play  commenced  from  the  middle  of  the  Held,  and  the  object  of  the 
players  was  to  get  the  ball  through  the  goal  of  their  adversaries.  The 
ball  was  made  from  some  kind  of  tree  fungus,  cut  round  a.nd  covered  with 
elk-liide.  I  could  not  h^arn  anything  of  the  rules  of  the  game  ;  nor  was 
my  informant  certain  whether  the  feet  or  hands,  or  both,  were  used  in 
propelling  the  hall.  Mention  is  made  of  this  game  in  one  of  the  stories 
here  recorded.  Gambling  was  also  a  favourite  pastinu;  here  as  elsewhere. 
Tiie  game  known  by  the  term  Utpui  was  that  commoidy  practised. 
IMuch  betting  went  on  among  the  players,  and  all  bets  were  made  and 
'booked'  before  the  game  commenced.  The  method  of  'booking' was 
pi'imitive.  The  objects  staked  were  simi)ly  tied  or  fastened  together  and 
set  on  one  side  till  the  game  was  over,  the  winner  then  taking  his  own 
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and  his  opponent's  property.  The  game  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
declaring  in  whicli  hand  the  player  lield  the  marked  one  of  two  other- 
wise similar  short  bone  rods,  which  could  easily  be  held  in  the  closed 
palm.  My  informant  possessed  a  pair  of  these,  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  give  me.  Besides  these  two  rods  tliere  were  also  twelve  short 
pieces  of  wood  used  as  well.  These  seemed  to  have  played  the  part  of 
counters,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain,  this  part  of  the  game  not  being 
clear  to  me. 

CtothiiHj. 

The  old-time  clothing  has  entirely  gone  out  of  use,  with  the  exception 
of  the  moccasin,  which  is  still  almost  exclusively  worn  by  the  old  peopln 
of  both  sexes.  A  man's  clothing  in  former  days  consisted  of  a  shirt 
which  reached  to  his  middle,  made  from  the  skin  of  the  elk,  deer,  coon, 
or  ground- hog.  Below  this  he  wore  leggings  of  deer- skin  or  other  suit- 
able material  which  reached  to  the  top  of  the  thigh.  In  addition  to  this 
he  would  sometimes  wear  a  breech-clout  of  skin.  For  his  feet  he  had 
neatly  made  moccasins  ;  .and  for  his  head,  when  he  so  desired  it,  a  cap  of 
the  skin  of  the  porcupine  or  of  a  loon  with  the  feathers  on.  Commonly 
they  wore  no  head  covering,  living  as  they  did  mostly  within  the  dry 
belt  of  the  province.  The  dress  of  the  women  of  the  nobler  class  con. 
sisted  of  a  long  doe-skin  shroud  or  smock,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
fpet,  and  tied  in  at  the  waist  with  a  band  fastened  on  either  side  (see 
Fig.  .3).  They  were  usually  fringed  at  the  side  seams  and  at  the  upper 
and  lower  seams  of  the  arms.  They  were  also,  in  the  case  of  chiefs' 
wives  and  daughters,  at  times  profusely  decorated  with  beads,  shells,  and 
other  ornamentation.  The  native  name  for  this  garment  was  tlatla'k. 
Below  these  they  sometimes  wore  leggings  called  tnatta's,  and  on  their 
feet  finely  wrought  moccasins.  The  commoner  women  and  female  slaves 
wore  only  a  short  skirt,  and  went  bare-legged  and  bare-footed. 

Stveaf-Ziottses. 

The  sweat-house  was  and  still  is  a  great  institution  among  the 
N'tlaka'pamuQ.  My  informant,  who  on  my  last  visit  to  Lytton  was 
suffering  from  paralysis  of  his  lower  limbs,  was  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  would  be  so  far  recovered  !vs  to  be  able  to  take  a  sweat- 
bath.  The  method  of  taking  the  bath  appears  to  be  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  as  a  description  of  these  houses  has  been  given  before  by 
Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  it  here. 

Food. 

The  food  of  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  depended  somewhat  upon  the  location 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  tribe.  The  chief  food  of  the  Thompsons 
was  venison,  and  the  men  of  this  district  were  usually  skilful  hunters  and 
trappers.  They  sometimes  followed  the  game  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
accompanied  by  dogs  trained  to  pull  down  the  (juarry  ;  but  most  of  their 
game  was  taken  by  means  of  traps  and  snares  of  various  kinds.  Of  these 
the  noose,  pit,  and  drop-snares  were  the  commonest.  IMention  is  made 
of  the  noose  snare  for  catching  deer  in  one  of  the  stories  given  below. 
On  the  Fraser  below  Lytton  the  Indians  were  mostly  fishers  and  poor 
hunters.  Their  method  of  taking  the  salmon  between  Lytton  and  Yale 
was  by  means  of  the  dip-net.  When  the  salmon  are  running,  the  Indians 
may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  thus  tishing  on   the  banks  of  the  )jver. 


UN    Tin;    KTITXOLOdlfAL    SIKVKY    OF   f'AXADA. 


Yia   ;} .—Pnttorn  of  ancient,  dress  of  a  cliiefs  wife  or  d.iu|zlitcr,  after  drawing 
by  Ciiiof  Mischelle,  of  Lytton,  B.C.     Material,  soft  doe-skin. 
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Tliis  not  scarcely  nnods  diiscription  :  its  name  implies  its  use  and  f(»riii. 
]>riefly  it  is  a  meshed  bag,  from  tliree  to  four  feet  decj),  attached  to  a 
hoop-like  frame,  to  which  a  long  slim  pole  is  fastened.  The  fisher  holds 
this  pole  in  his  two  hands,  and  dips  in  the  net  on  the  up-streain  side  of 
him,  with  its  mouth  towards  the  current,  and  draws  it  slowly  and 
regularly  against  the  stream,  as  far  as  the  pole  allows,  and  then  returns 
it  in  the  air  and  repeats  the  action  again.  lie  continues  thus  till  he  lias 
secured  a  fish.  The  women  stand  by  to  receive  the  fish,  which  they  kill 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Tlu-y  then  cpiickly  and  deftly  cut  ib  open,  wrench 
off  the  head  by  inserting  a  stick  through  one  of  the  gills  and  out  through 
the  mouth,  and  giving  it  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist,  cut  out  the  back- 
bone, spread  th(;  two  halves  open,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  an  open  shed 
constructed  of  poles  for  the  purpose  near  by  on  the  bank.  Scores  of 
these  may  still  be  seen  along  the  line  of  the  railway  as  one  passes  from  Yale 
to  Lytton.  The  knives  which  the  women  use  for  this  are  fashioned  aft(>r 
the  pattern  of  their  own  old  implement,  and  are  quite  connnonly  madij 
fj'oni  a  piece  of  an  eld  hand-saw  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  on  the  back 
of  which  is  secured  a  grooved  piece  of  i-ounded  wood  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  which  runs  the  wliole  length  of  the  steel,  and  serves  as  a 
handle.  The  opposite  or  blade  edge  is  ground  down,  and  the  ends  are 
rounded,  having,  when  completed,  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  meat 
or  suet  chopper.  I  was  told  by  some  Indian  women  whom  I  watched  at 
work  that  tliey  prefer  this  style  of  knife  to  any  other  ;  and  to  judge  by 
the  dexterous  manner  in  which  they  ran  the  edge  from  the  vent  upwards 
along  the  belly  of  the  tish,  opened  it  out,  cut  out  the  backbone,  and  had 
it  ready  for  drying,  it  certainly  is  an  eflfective  instrument  for  the  purpose 
in  their  hands. 

Above  Lytton  on  the  Thompson,  where  the  water  is  too  clear  for 
catching  fish  in  nets,  they  spear  them  by  torchlight.  The  fish  show 
white  at  night  under  the  glare  of  the  torches,  and  the  men  go  out  in 
canoes  and  spear  them  readily.  The  spearman  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
canoe,  and  when  the  salmon,  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the  torches,  conn? 
near,  he  throws  his  spear  at  it  and  rarely  misses  his  mark.  The  fish  is 
now  quickly  seized  by  one  of  the  others,  knocked  on  the  head,  the  spear 
withdrawn,  and  the  fish  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

Snhnnn  Oil  a7id  H utter. 

The  N'tlaka'pamuQ  had  another  way  of  treating  the  salmon  besides 
di-ying  them.  They  extracted  oil  from  them  in  considerable  quantities. 
To  do  this  they  would  place  some  forty  or  fifty  fish,  according  to  their 
size,  in  a  large  trough  which  they  hollowed  out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
as  they  did  their  canoes,  with  fire  and  adze.  When  the  salmon  were  ripe:, 
that  is  in  a  rotten  state,  water  was  poured  in  upon  the  mass  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  just  cover  the  whole.  Heated  stones  were  then  put  in  and 
the  whole  mass  stirred  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  hot  pulp.  The  stones 
were  then  taken  out  and  a  pailful  of  cold  water  was  poured  on,  which 
caused  the  oil  to  rise  to  the  top.  The  oil  was  at  this  stage  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  had,  so  say  the  Indians,  no  ofl'ensive  smell.  It  was  now 
skimmed  off  into  birch-bark  buckets  with  a  spoon,  made  sometimes  from 
the  horn  of  the  mountain  sheep  and  sometimes  of  wood.  It  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  boiled  afresh  next  day  and  skimmed  till 
quite  clear.  The  oil  was  then  stored  away  in  bottles  very  ingeniously 
made  from  whole  skins  of  medium-sized  salmon.     Tlie  skin  for  this  j)ur- 
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poRO  was  drawn  from  tho  salmon  much  as  one  draws  oil"  a  Hi^dit  fittini,' 
t,dovG  that  will  nut  come  otY  without  lieing  turned  ins  do  out.  It  was 
tlicn  carefully  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  dry  punk-wood,  after  which  it 
was  rubbed  with  deer  or  mounlfun-sheep  suet.  The  skin  was  theti  ready, 
and  was  turned  right  side  out  ;  the  oil  was  pf)ured  in  and  the  moutli  .securely 
fastened.  In  the  meantime  the  flesh  of  the  salmon  had  not  been 
neglected.  After  the  oil  had  been  skimmed  olF,  the  watiM'  wa.s  strained 
away  ami  the  remains  worked  up  and  kneaded  into  balls  arul  put  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  While  drying  it  was  occasionally  smelt  to  see  that  it  was 
sweet  and  devoid  of  llavour.  After  a  time  it  was  squeezed  and  washed 
and  kneaded  again  and  [)ut  to  dry  once  more.  When  quite  dry  and  free 
from  all  suh'U  it  was  broken  up  and  rubbfd  fine  between  the  hands  till 
it  took  on  the  appearance  of  Hour.  Some  of  this  was  then  placed  in  tbe 
bottom  of  a  birch-bark  basket,  and  on  this  were  laid  the  bottles  of  oil  ; 
and  when  the  basket  was  full  more  of  the  salmon  Hour  was  spread  ONcr 
the  top  and  down  the  sides  until  the  bottles  were  encased  and  buried  in 
it.  The  whole  was  then  stowed  away  for  winter  consumption.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  way  of  preserving  the  oil,  tliey  had  another  way  of  treating 
it.  A  kind  of  butter  was  manufactured  from  it  by  mixing  it  with  equal 
quantities  of  the  best  kidney  suet,  taken  from  the  deer  or,  preferably, 
from  th(^  mountain  sheep.  The  oil  ami  suet  were  boiled  up  together, 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  set  to  cool.  When  cool  the  compound  had 
the  consistency  of  butter,  and  was  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  aniong  the 
natives.  It  was  eaten,  among  other  things,  with  the  compressed  cakes 
which  they  made  from  the  service  {amalancltler)  and  other  lierries,  of 
which  great  quantities  grow  in  their  region.  Only  the  wealthier  class 
could  aiUbrd  food  of  this  kind.  IJesides  venison  and  fish,  wild  fruit  of  all 
such  kinds  as  giew  in  their  neighbourhood  and  was  edible,  and  roots  and 
many  kinds  of  "herbs,  were  eaten.  As  Dr.  (I.  INI.  Dawson  has  given  a  list 
of  these,  with  their  botanical  nam(\s,  and  has  also  described  with  sonui 
detail  their  method  of  preparing  them  in  his  'Not(!S  on  the  Shuswaj) 
People  of  British  Columbia,'  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enumerate 
them  here. 

Utensils. 

For  boiling  their  food  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  always  used  basket  kettles 
made  like  their  other  basketry  from  the  split  roots  of  tlu^  cedar.'  Thesf; 
I'oots  are  sometimes  dyed  red  and  black,  aiul  very  beautiful  patterns  an^ 
made  from  the  three  dilferent  colours.  According  to  my  informant,  the; 
red  dye  was  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  alder  tree,  and  the  dark  stain 
was  obtained  by  soaking  theootsin  black  slime  or  mud.'-     So  skilfully 

'  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  in  liis  'Notes  on  the  Shuswap  People  of  Britisli  Columbia,' 
tells  us  tl'.at  these  baskets  were  made  from  roots  of  the  spruce,  and  Dr.  lloas,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Shuswaps,  informs  us  that  the  basketry  of  the  Sjiuswaps  and 
N'tlaka'pamuQ  was  made  from  the  roots  of  the  white  pine.  I  cannot  say  what, 
material  the  Shuswaps  constructed  tiieir  baskets  from,  but  if  my  informant  is 
correct,  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  always  vised  the  root  of  the  ced.ar ;  and  1  know  no  l)ctter 
authoritv  among  the  Tliomi)son  Indians  than  Chief  Misciielle,  of  I^ytton,  from  wliom 
to  obtain  inlWmation  of  this  kind.  [As  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  wore  itre-eminent  in 
basket-making,  it  is  possible  that  the  information  trained  by  :\Ir.  Hill-Tout  may  1)0 
accepted  as  correct,  although  the  cedar  (Thuya)  is  not  abundant  in  the  Tiiomii.son 
Kiver  country. — G.  M.  D.] 

2  According  to  Dr.  Boas  the  black  dye  was  obtained  from  the  fern  root.  It  is 
possible  it  was  got  in  both  ways. 
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(lid  tho  woiiion  mako  tlicse  haskols  that  tlify  would  hold  licjuids  \vith(»ut 
trouble.  In  picipaiiiig  any  food  two  ketth^s  were  customarily  used— ono 
contaiuin<^  water  for  washiuf;  oil' any  dirt  that  might  adhere  to  the  heated 
stones,  and  the  other  fnr  liolding  tlie  food.  In  boiling  salmon  foi-  eating 
the  fish  were  tied  up  in  birch  bark  to  prevent  breaking  and  falling  to 
pieces. 

The  house  furniture  and  utensils  were  few  and  simple.  Tables  and 
chairs,  or  such  like  conveniences,  were  quite  unknown.  Wooden  dishes, 
hollowed  out  from  the  solid  block  'oy  means  of  stone,  bone,  or  beaver-toeth 
chisels,  and  wooden  or  horn  spoons  were  sometimes  used  by  the  wealthier 
class  ;  but  usually  the  food  was  .served  \x\)  and  eaten  off  reetl  mats,  which 
.served  also  as  seats,  carpets,  and  beds.  These  latter  were  commonly  laid 
directly  on  the  ground,  which  was  strewed  with  the  bushy  ends  of  iir 
branches.  The  beds  of  the  common  people  were  simply  a  few  reed  mats, 
but  in  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  the.se  were  supplemented 
with  skins  and  blankets  woven  from  the  hair  of  the  mountain  sheep  or 
goat.  The  people  always  disrobed  when  going  to  bed,  and  as  there 
were  no  division  or  apartments  in  tlie  '  keekwilee-houses,'  but  for  the 
dusk  there  could  not  liave  l)cen  much  privacy  about  the  matter.  Yet  it 
is  clear  from  their  folk -tales  that  the  maidens  of  the  upper  ranks,  at  least, 
were  modest  and  dillident,  and  when  out  bathing  always  chose  the  most 
secluded  spots,  and  were  as  embarrassed  and  shamed  at  being  seen  naked 
as  any  white  maiden  might  be.  I  have  bi  en  struck  again  and  again  in 
my  work  among  the  Indians  with  this  keen  sense  of  modesty  in  the 
girls  of  the  interior,  particularly  those  who  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Sisters. 

The  houses  of  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  resembled  those  of  the  other  interior 
tribes.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  lived  in  seini-subterraneaii 
dwellings  known  in  the  trade  jargon  as  '  keekwilee-houses.'  These 
liouses,  of  which  there  is  no  perfect  specimen  left  in  the  province, 
were  of  varying  dimensions.  Those  of  Lytton  were  from  30  to  50  feet 
in  diameter.  Nothing  of  them  now  remains  but  the  saucer-like  depres- 
sions which  mark  the  .spots  where  tlu^y  formerly  stood.  As  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  dwellings  has  been  given  both  by  Dr.  Boas  in  his  Reports, 
and  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  in  his  'Notes,'  itc,  it  will  be  unjiecessary 
for  me  to  give  anotluT  here.  I  will  only  say  that  the  dimensions  of 
the.se  dwellings  as  given  by  the  above  writei's  fall  considerably  below  the 
dimensions  of  those  commoidy  found  among  the  central  and  lower 
divisions  of  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ.  Of  the  upper  I  cannot  speak  from  pei*- 
sonal  knowledge.  Dr.  G,  M.  Dawson  speaks  of  those  he  saw  as  having 
a  diameter  of  from  10  to  30  feet  ;  and  Dr,  Boas  describes  his  as  having 
a  diameter  of  from  12  to  IT)  feet.'  The  shortest  diameter  to  be  found  on 
the  old  camp  site  at  LyttoTi  was  31  feet,  and  they  rise  from  this  to  54 
feet  ;  and  the  old  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  1  questioned  on  this 
matter,  and  most  of  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  them,  informed  me  that 
60  and  even  70  feet  were  not  uncommon  diameters.  There  is  one  now, 
which  I  measured  in  company  with  Mr  Ilai'lan  Smith,  of  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  on   the  left  bank   of  Stain  Creek,  not  far 

'  The  dimensions  given  by  me  were  not  from  actual  measurement,  and  lam  ready 
to  accept  Mr.  Hill-Tout's  fijj^uros.  Dr.  IJoas'  illustration  of  tlie  construction  of  these 
houses,  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  B.  A.  A.  S.  Committee  on  the  N.  VV.  tribes,  is 
incorrect,  as  afterwards  stated  by  him.  The  actual  method  of  construction  is  shown 
in  a  diagram  in  my  paper,  here  several  times  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill-Tout.— G.  M.  D. 
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from  wIktp  it  joins  the  Fivisor,  th.'it  moasurca  r>9  fcofc  from  tho  postliolo 
oil  one  si(l(>  to  tl)(^  corrcspdndiiiij;  liolti  on  the  other.  These  (l\V('liiii<j[s  svern 
usually  inhabited  Ity  stneral  families,  more  or  h^ss  closely  i-elated  to  one 
another  ;  and  in  the  very  laii^e  ones  sixty  or  seventy  souls  would  often  pass 
the  winter  together.  Commonly  there  was  hut  on(^  tire  in  the  centi-e,  Imt 
if  the  weather  was  very  eold  smaller  tlri's  would  he  kindled  near  the  four 
,<;rent  supportinjj  poles.  Fires  were  also  at  times  lii^diU'd  here  for  culinary 
])urposes,  when  many  families  iiduihited  the  same  hou.se.  The  tloors  of 
these  houses  were  kept  covered  with  .small  tir  branches,  which  were; 
renewed  about  e\ery  three  or  four  days.  The  entiance  to  the.s<^  houses 
was  throu^jfh  the  smoke-hole  in  the  roof,  a  nott-hed  tree  which  projected 
some  way  l)eyond  the  hole  beinc;  used  as  a  means  of  ascent  and  descent. 
The  central  space  between  the  four  suppoitin;,'  poles  was  common  <;round 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  tlu^  fire.  ISehind  this,  under  the  sloping 
roofs,  each  family  or  group  had  its  own  fpiarters. 

Th(^  sunnuer  dwellings  were  extremely  simple,  cf)nsistiiig  merely  of  a 
framework  of  light  poles  covered  with  mats  or  wattled,  and  all  cooking 
was  d(»ne  in  the  open  air.  The  food  supplies  of  the  central  N'tlaka'panuui 
were  invariably  stored  in  caches,  i.e.,  holes  in  the  ground,  which  were 
roofed  with  poles  or  boards,  and  then  again  covei-ed  with  earth  or  sand. 
The  food  was  commonly  pi'otected  from  the  soil  rr  sand  by  bark.  Re- 
mains of  these  caches  or  cellars,  with  rolls  of  birch  and  other  bark  in 
them,  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the  old  camp  sites.  Many  such,  now  tilled 
with  sand  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  gi-ound,  are  found  at  Tlk'umtci'n. 
In  the  low'er  di\ision  and  elsewhere  small  sheds  were  erected  on  poles 
standing  from  5  to  10  feet  aho\e  the  ground,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs 
and  other  animals.  As  a  rule  these  structures  are  found  oidy  where  the 
ground  is  rocky,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  makes  excavations  dilHoult  or 
impossible,  as  along  the  Fraser  Canon  above  Yale. 

Il'ixpitality. 

Hospitality  was  recognised  as  a  virtue,  and  practised  as  a  duty,  among 
the  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  and  everyone  was  constrained  to  offer  the  stranger  or 
visitor  the  best  he  possessed.  ^ 

The  N'tlaka'pamu(j  had  many  singular  and  superstitious  customs  and 
practices,  some  of  which  we  may  gatner  from  their  folk -tales.  Some  of 
these  they  still  practise.  For  instance,  when  nxjts  are  to  be  baked, 
women  only  must  do  it.  I  could  learn  no  satisfactory  reason  for  this. 
The  old-time  training  for  young  men  has  many  interesting  and  uniipie 
features  about  it.  Of  these  I  learnt  the  following,  ncme  of  which  are  any 
longer  practised.  In  the  days  before  the  advent  of  the  whites,  when  a 
youth  wanted  to  fit  himself  to  become  a  hardy  hunter,  he  would  go  dowji 
to  the  river's  edge  at  the  close  of  the  salmon  run,  when  the  carcasses  of 
dead  and  maggot-filled  salmon  would  be  found  lying  along  the  banks  in 
great  numbers,  and  thrust  his  hands  up  to  the  wrists  in  the  rotting, 
maggoty  mass,  and  keep  them  there  for  hours  together.  This  was  said  to 
harden  them,  so  that  they  became  impervious  to  the  cold  wlien  out 
l)unting  in  cold  weather.  They  would  do  this  many  times  in  their  late 
Ixiyhood.     Another  method  of  attaining  the  sam(!  end  was  to  lie  down  at 
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thn  rdj^'o  of  tlin  lixcr  all  tiiulit  with  the  hands  and  wrists  soakitii,'  in  tlio 
(;old  w;it(!r.  They  woulil  al.x)  rrpcat  this  many  timis  lict'oic  the  th-sind 
oalinusncss  to  c(»ld  was  attained.  Tho  old  iKMiplc  atliiin  that  tlio  youn,:^ 
men  of  their  day  and  earlier  were  hardier  and  stron<,'ei'  than  tln^  younj,' 
men  of  today.  They  say  the  jiresent  youths  would  sueeiiml)  to  tin; 
training  and  hardenint,' ('udui'ed  l)y  their  ijr.indtathers.  In  the  old  days 
a  youth  was  generally  ambitious  of  becondng  a  great  hunter,  or  warrior, 
or  runnel',  or  athlete  geneially.  To  acquire  a  superiority  over  his  fellows 
he  was  ready  for  the  greatest  arts  of  s(>lf-(leni;il  and  self  discipline.  This 
sj)irit  of  emulation  w.is  eneourag<Ml  jind  enjoined  hy  the  elders,  and  they 
were  taught  to  })ray  to  thn  great  spirit  known  as  Kuana'koii,  and  seek  gifts 
from  him  in  the  following  manner.  WIkmi  a  young  man  desired  any 
si.K^eial  l)lessing  or  gift,  h(!  would  rise  early  in  the  moriung,  some  time 
before  dayljreak,  and  go  alone  and  unseen  to  the  t(»p  of  souh;  iiill  (jr  emi- 
nenee,  or  to  i!ie  river's  side  and  pray.  This  act  in  itself  reipured,  on  his 
part,  no  small  courage  and  self-con()uest,  the  forest  and  niountains  jit 
night  being  peo|)l(id  in  the  lix'ely  imagination  of  the  Indian  with  s])irits 
and  shades  of  idl  kinds.  If  he  sought  for  some  physical  athh'tic  gift  he 
would  practise  himself  therein  as  well  as  pray  for  it  in  words  like  the 
folio .ving:  '()  Kuanakoa, '  make  my  arm  strong,  my  chest  strong,  my 
le<'s  untirmi;.  Make  all  mv  body  strong  ;  make  mv  heart  good.  Make 
/ne  a  great  hunter,  a  great  man,  a  great  warrior,  a  great  runner  or  jumper,' 
as  the  case  might  be. 

In  order  that  the  prnyers  and  exercises  might  be  efficacious,  it  was 
necessary  that  tlu;  sn})[)liant  should  arise  before  any  oiu'  was  awake 
or  sliri'ing  ;  and  his  prayers  and  exercises  must  lie  tiinshed  and  lie  on  his 
way  home  before  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon.  lie  does  this 
three  mornings  successi\'ely,  and  if  he  has  been  careful  to  observe  the 
rules  and  conditions  twice  out  of  the  three  times  at  least,  his  prayers  will 
))('  granted,  and  he  will  receive  the  gifts  asketl  for.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  been  lazy  and  careless,  and  did  not  rise  early  enough,  and  was  seen 
leaving  the  camp,  or  did  not  [lerform  his  exercises  or  say  his  ])rayers 
hefore  sunrise,  instead  of  his  recjuests  being  granted  some  evil  gift  will  be 
given  him  instead. 

Ik'sides  these  special  ti'aining?  and  exercises  unde)'tak(^n  at  their  own 
desire,  there  were  the  daily  morning  exercises.  The  young  men  of  the 
village  were  aci-ustomed  to  turn  out  early  in  the  morning  and  go  to  the 
river  to  swim,  after  which  they  would  return  to  the  camp  and  iiuhdge 
in    various    athletic    exercises.      There    are    two   big   boulders  standing 


•  It  is  intcrestinij  to  note  liere  th;it;  tlie  name  of  the  power  to  whom  the  yoiitlis' 
prayers  are  addressed  contains  the  same  radical  as  is  found  in  the  Nootka  and 
Kwakiutl  term;*  for  utorniii'i,  viz.,  Koa'-ls.oai'la  and  KA'atl,  which  both  signify  that 
\\^\\l  or  day  is  coininu-.  Tlit!  same  root  is  found  in  the  Coast,  Salish  terms  for  day 
identical  in  form  or  sliL;litly  modiiicd,  as  Kea-(yil)  and  Ni<ua-(yil),  an<l  wiiich  in 
tliese  dialects  sitrnifies  sky  also.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  terms  of  botli  stocks  for  ri'd 
and  hive,  and  fur  tin;  terms  expressive  of  heat  and  iritrntlh.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  think,  that  tliis  beinji;  was  as^^ociated  in  the  minds  of  the  suppliants  with 
the  sun,  or  sky,  or  li.<ht,  all  of  which  are  intim  itcly  cunnected.  I  have  pointed 
out  in  another  paper  (see  Procredi/it/s  of  the  J'i'i/al  Soelety  of  Canada  for  lSitS_'.»ii) 
that  the  Salish  and  N'ootka-Kwakiutl  were  ori^dnally  an  undivided  people,  or  had 
a  common  oriudn,  the  two  lan^niaires  bein<:^  full  of  coauium  terms  of  all  kinds 
employed  in  identically  the  same  w;iy,  and  tliat  between  the  extreme  members  of 
the  stocks,  rather  than  these  contiguous  to  each  other,  between  whom  we  know 
i.o  intercour-^e  nr  coi.uminication  lias  taken  place  fiorn  time  inuni-morial. 
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to  pxiTcistj  tluMnstMve.s  lu'iir  tln'so  i-oi-ks.  Tln'v  woiilu  run  in  .succession  iiji 
tilt'  si'lf  on  to  till'  tuj)  of  the  lowci'  one,  p.uisr  tliere  a  iiioint'iit,  ;iml  iIhmi 
niti  ilowii  the  si(l<'  t'a'iiiL,'  the  othec  rocks,  reach  it  in  three  st  riih's,  and 
leap  ujion  tin-  top.  They  v/oiihl  then  shake  thi'ir  clul)s  and  spears  ;is  it' 
<l«'fyiiiL,'  an  enemy,  h'apdowu  a'j;aiii,  Mnd  run  at  the  Ixailder-s  with  uplit'led 
Weapon,  a.s  it"  they  w^re  (Mienues.  Tiiose  practices  have  loni;  since  been 
;,d\en  u}),  aiul  the  youths  of  lh(!  present  d.iy  .are  very  dilierent  from  tho>.e 
of  the  past. 

(  'iliini  s. 

The  N'tlaka'pamu'joe  used  three  dilierent  kinds  of  canoo.s,  the  birch- 
bark,  cedar,  and  skin  canoe.  The  coinmone.st  and  th.it  most  pi-oferrod  for 
ordinary  u.se  was  th(^  birch-bark  canoe.  .Soinctiini'.s  thf  place  of  this 
would  be  taken  l)y  <tnt^  constructed  from  cedar  lioUowed  from  the  log  in 
th»'  usual  way  l)y  means  of  tiie  and  ad/.es.  Tiie  skin  cano(%  madt^  l)y 
stretchinr(  the  skin  of  an  elk  or  caribou  o\fr  a  framework  of  wood,  was 
essentially  the  hunter's  canoe,  and  was  mainly  employed  by  him  in  feriy- 
in;,' liim-elf  and  his  b('loni(ini,'s  over  boflies  of  wat'-r  that  lay  in  his  par.li 
when  out  huntiiiLj.  The  paddles  foi'  both  tht-  >kin  and  l)ark  cmoes  wcr'o 
double-ljladed.      For  tlie  cedar  canoe  a  siriLjli'  bladed  [laddle  was  em[iloyed. 

lender  this  lioadinn",  and  as  announced  in  the  last  report  of  this 
Committee,  I  had  prep;ir(!d  a  somewhat  l(Min(hy  ))aper,  before  th(; 
Amei'ican  Museum  of  Natural  History  liad  published  Mr.  Harlan  Smith's 
Rt'port  (»n  the  Arch;eohmy  of  Lytton  and  Nei^hbouihood.  Hut,  as  this 
publication  covers  the  ^.,me  ground  as  my  own,  it  will  be  unnecessjiry 
at  this  time  to  publish  a  .second  report  of  this  area.  T  shall  therefore 
.simply  ad<l  a  fe'V  further  remarks  ui)on  the  method  of  stone-cutting 
employed  by  the  old-time  dwellers  in  this  region,  as  evidenced  by  tlie 
partially  cut  .stones  themselves,  recovered  from  the  ancient  camp  sites  of 
this  locality.  In  liis  report  ]\Ir.  Smith  inclines  to  the  ojtinion  that  tht^ 
cutting  was  done  by  sandstone  .slips  <jr  Hakes.  That  many  of  the  cuts 
■were  etfected  in  this  way  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  p  tinted  out  some  two 
vears  ago  ;  the  l»evelled  sandstone  yriiulers  found  in  gre;it  nuinltci-s  on 
the  old  camp-sites  fitting  these  grooves  to  a  nicety.  And  that  these  can 
make  grooves  of  this  kind  in  the  greenstone  boulders  I  have  (Icmonstrate  1 
by  grinding  them  out  myself.  Indeed  it  suriu-iscd  me  t*  find  how  r.'adily 
the  hard  serpentine  or  hardei' ne[)hrite  (jade)  could  1  e  groo\'ed  in  this  way. 
But  all  the  boulders  wei-e  not  so  cut.  Ih'.  (i.  .M.  hawson  was  informed 
by  some  of  the  old  men  at  Lytton  that  the  old  people  used  to  cnit  out 
their  jad^",  adzes,  and  chisels  from  tlie  l)lock  by  means  of  <|uartz  crysta's. 
Chief  ^lischelle  also  made  the  same  statement  to  me,  and  explained 
further  how  they  eftected  it.  Having  selected  a  suital)le  boukler  the 
stone-cutter  would  fasten  two  .sti-ips  of  wood  together  at  a  dis<  x  :e  of 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  something  after  the  [irinciple  of  paralK-.  ruler, 
only  the  parallels  are  rigid  in  this  case.  This  he  laifl  upon  the  surface  of 
his  block  for  holding  his  crystal  in  place  and  keeping  his  line  straight, 
the  cutting  utensil  working  to  and  fro  between  the  parallel  V)ars  or  stri])s. 

11   1    --1 
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Wlion  tlio  ^Toovo  is  sutTifipntly  deep  fo  hold  th(>  oiitior  in  pl/icp,  this 
;ip[t;ir.'itus  is  tin-own  jisidf  and  tiic  ciittiiii;  is  coutiruu'd  without,  its  aid. 
\\'at(M'  is  used  t,liroii<;li()ut  tlic  jiroccss  to  keep  \\\*-.  cut  cli-aii  and  oprn. 
Rock  rrystals  of  various  kinds  wcif  (Miiploycd  for  the  })ui'pos(',  a^atc  lu-in;; 
a  fa\((urit('.  T  liavc  atttMiiptcd  cuttinfj;  tlic  jade  l)l(K'k  witli  an  a;,'ate 
crystal  myself  ;  and,  although  the  pi'o^rfcss  is  not,  so  rai)id  as  witli  tho 
sandstone  ;^'riiider,  tli((  crystal  soon  (Uits  into  tlie  stone,  and  there  can 
]m  no  doid)t  that  tlie  I)ouId(-rs  oan  he  (-ut  in  this  manner.  And  that 
they  weie  so  cut  sometimes  in  the  old  days  is  per fectly  char  fr'orn  the 
<'\  i(hrice  of  the  ^'rooves  themselves,  which  in  such  cases  ar'O  entirely 
diller-enf  frrun  th(!  curvilinear-  j^r'oovcs  made  hy  tli(i  bevelled  sarulstone. 
'J'li(!y  are  distinctly  auLjular,  and  tli(^  l»ott(»m  of  tlu^  cut  narrows  to  a  point, 
the  outline  of  the  cut  havin^;  tlu^  ajtjiear'ance  of  a  triangle  standiriL,'  on 
its  apex.  Mr'.  Smith  must  (dther  liave  secur'ed  no  specimens  of  this 
kirrd  of  ^'i'oovin<j;  or-  have  ov<!rlooked  the  ditleifince  betweerr  this  and  the 
rounded  Lcr'ooves  given  in  his  illustrations. 

The  ad\antar(o  of  cuttini^with  a  crystal  over  tire  sandstone  <,'rinder 
would  appear  to  be  a  savini;  of  material,  less  of  the  1)1(k  Ic  being  cut  away 
in  tire  pj'ocess  ;  and  although  there  is  noscai'city  c)f  greenstone  blocks,  they 
are  not  all  of  jade  or  of  the  tirst  quality,  and  this  fact  may  have  weighed 
with  the  cutter  at  times.  In  any  case,  whatever  the  r-eason  may  have 
been,  the  fact  renrains  that  the  anci(>iit  stone  cutters  errrployed  both  crystal 
and  sandstone  to  cut  out  their  ad/es  and  chisels  from  the  rough  Irloclc. 
The  polish  afterwards  put  uporr  these  and  other'  of  their  polished  tools  and 
utensils  was  etl'ected  bv  Hrst  rubbintr  with  rushes  and  afterwarxls  with  the 
naked  hand.  Thy  old  Indians  would  sit  for'  hours  together  \)\  the  canrp 
iir-e  r'ubbiirg  a  stone  irr  this  nrarrner  ;  arrd  I  was  informed  that  the  polish 
found  on  some  of  tlie  highly  tiirished  stoire  pestles  or-  haminei-s  would  take 
inor-e  than  one  person's  lifetime  to  etfect.  1  secured  som(>  good  examples 
of  the  cr'ystal  cut  boulder's  in  my  last  Aisit  to  r^ytton.  Sonre  of  these  are 
now  in  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Victoria,  and  a  par-ticulavly  interesting 
specimen  I  recently  forwarded  to  the  Domirnon  Geological  Survey  Museum 
at  (Jttawa.  This  last  is  doubly  inter'esting  fr'om  the  fact  that  it  exhibits 
in  itself  the  two  different  modes  of  cutting,  sonre  of  the  grooves  being 
curvilinear  in  sectiori  and  .some  angular'.  The  worknran  who  owned  this 
block,  however-,  favoured  the  grindstone  method,  for-  on  one  of  its  sur- 
faces we  tind  thr-ee  sjiallow,  r'ounded  groo\'es,  })ar'allel  to  each  other,  as  if 
the  cutter  had  been  marking  the  block  off' into  sections  to  see  how  many 
pieces  he  could  cut  out  of  it.  It  is  (juite  possible  that  the  cutter  found  it 
easier  to  st<ift  his  cuts  by  grinding,  and  when  the  groove  was  deep  enough 
to  hold  his  crystal,  he  yt/</.s7(rr/  the  cut  ])y  this  means.  This  particular 
block  favour's  this  idea.  At  any  i  .te  it  is  per'fectly  clear  that  ther-e  wei-e 
two  methods  of  cutting  enrployc  1,  and  not  one  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Snrith. 

I  concur  with  jNIr.  Smith  in  hi  conclusion  that  there  is  no  evidence 
for  sup}>osing  the  old-time  dwellers  on  these  prehistoric  camp  sites  to  be 
of  a  ditferent  race  from  the  presei  tribes.  No  evidence  as  yet  has  been 
gathei'ed  which  takes  us  back  ore  than  a  few  centuries  at  most. 
Mr-.  Smith  secured  many  skulls  from  this  locality,  and  it  would  have  been 
intei'esting  if  the  indices  of  thes(;  had  been  compared  with  the  indices  of 
the  heads  of  the  present  N'tlaka'pamuQ.  I  think  they  will  be  found 
interesting.  In  .sp(!aking  of  the  arr'ow-heads  of  this  distr-ict  Mr.  Smith 
remarked  that  the  prehistoric  poirrts  wei'e  invariably  larger  than  the  more 
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iiiodorn  otips.  This  appnars  to  hip  \n  ho  a  tnisfojic-ption  oti  Ills  part.  Tlis 
f.»ll()ct ion  of  arrow  Iiculs  is  not  as  \i.v<^»  as  mini',  nor  is  lie,  pi'ilnps,  us 
familiar  with  the  stncral  virii-tit's  as  I  am  ;  and  from  my  own  (ihsn  Viiriun, 
as  wtdl  a.s  from  the  reports  of  nth(*rs  wiio  havi*  worked  on  these  i^rounds, 
I  should  say  the  reversff  was  thi'  ease  if  there  is  any  dirlerenco  at  ail,  or  if 
this  dil'ter-rni-e  can  ho  determined,  which  I  nnn-h  donl)t.  ft  has  alw.iys 
l»(!en  consi(l(M'(!(l  oik^  of  the  pC'  nliarities  of  this  district  that  so  many  vtM'y 
small  arrowdusads  have  lyeen  fctund  th('r(\  \  have  myself  seen  scorijs  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  lenLjtii.  Indeed,  sonic  of  them  st^emcMl  too  sm.dl 
for  practical  purposes,  hut  the  old  Indians  say  tiiey  were  undouht'dly 
used  fur  iC'ime,  while  the  hi;4^(>r  ones  wei'c  used  in  w;iri';ire. 

Another  point  of  interest  on  wjiich  a  few  further  remarks  will  not  be 
out  of  place  is  th(^  inimher  t»f  knis'cs  and  'llake.s'  fituiid  in  these  old 
Uurial  i,'r(»uiuls.  These  are  at  TIkumtci'n  commonly  formed  from  a  kind 
of  (jhsidi.in,  called  hy  |)i'.  (».  M.  Dawson  aUL,dte-porphyrite.  At  l(>ast  7") 
percent,  of  these  are  chipi)ed  on  otie  or  more  of  their  edi^es.  ( >n  the 
other  side  f>f  the  river  lari;e  ([uantities  of  ;i;,'atp,  chalceiluny  and  jasper 
of  various  colours  have  lieen  found  in  the  old  l)uryini;  grounds.  Tl)es(» 
latter  resemhle  elosiily  tlu^  Hint  knives,  tl.ikes,  anil  scrapeivs  found  in  th(» 
old  mounds  in  Iwii^land.  Except  for  the  dillerence  in  mateiial  it  would 
l>(Mmi)ossil)le  to  distinjjjuish  between  the  two.  On  iii([uiry  from  th<^  old 
Indians  as  to  what  purj)ose  the  ancients  put  these  small  knives  and 
llakes,  I  was  infinnipd  they  emjjloycid  them  to  cut  or  scarify  their  bodies, 
j»articularly  tlunr  1p;,'s.  'It  lets  out  the  bad  blood,' said  one;  old  man, 
'and  makes  ii  man  yood  and  stronif,'  One  of  the  peciuliarit ies  of  theses 
Hak(vs  or  knives  is  that  a  considei-able  number  of  them  ar(^  more  or  less 
curved  in  fortn.  Wnether  these  forms  are  accidental  or  otherwise  I 
am  unable  to  determine. 

Tfn/slcdl   C/iarz/rfcrisfics, 

Owinf:  to  the  absence  of  most  of  the  men  from  Lytton  and  the  neii,di- 
l)0urin<^  villaf,'(?s  durin^^  my  last  visit  to  them,  and  the  extreme  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  iuch  of  the  women  as  rem.'iined  at  Iioiik;  to  l)e  measured  or 
photo2;i'aphed,  I  am  unable  to  add  any  luiw  matter  of  im[)ortance  .to 
our  knowledgt^  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  N'tlaka'[)amu«^  Dr.  IJoas 
has  already  shown  that  the  men  of  this  tribe  are  a  liner  and  taller  race 
than  tlieir  congeners  on  the  coast.  This  fact  is  so  ])atent  that  it  requires 
no  comparative  measurements  to  demonstrate  it.  This  is  proltably  due  to 
two  distinct  causes — envirmn.iental  conditions  and  intermixture  with 
non-Salishan  trilxw.  With  regai'd  to  the  lirst,  while  th(^  lower  Fraser  and 
coast  tribes  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  sijuatting  in  canoes  on  the 
water,  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  spent  the  larger  portion  of  theirs  in  hunting  and 
land  exercise  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  second,  the  presence  of  two  distinct 
types  among  the  people  clearly  reveals  itself  in  theii'  countenances.  Tlu; 
photographs  I  secured  at  Lytton  will  make  this  quite  clear.  The  difier- 
ence  in  colour,  too,  is  also  hert;  more  i-emarkebh;  than  in  any  other  group 
I  am  familiar  with,  and  this  incidentally  supports  the  evidence  I  ha\e 
set  forth  elsewhere  of  an  oceanic  origin  for  the  ancestors  of  the  8alish 
stock.  8ome  of  the  natives  are  fairer  that  the  darker  races  of  Europe, 
while  others  recall  strongly  the  dark  hue  of  the  Tongan  Islanders.  They 
are  more  than  swarthy  ;  and  the  other  characteristics  <jf  their  features  are 
negroid  of  the  Oceanic  type. 

Intermediate  typco  between  these  two  extremes  are  cjf  course  common, 
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but  if  ;i  laru'o  number  of  people  wein  ])rouglit  togothcr  tlu;  oljscrvor  would 
have  no  ditiiculty  in  classifying  them  uiulrr  ouo  or  other  of  tlie  two  pre- 
dominant types.  The  same  holds  good  eciually,  or  more  so,  of  the  (.-ast  of 
countenance.  In  tlie  one  wv.  see  the  high,  prominent  cheek  bones,  the 
K<iuat,  concave  nose,  and  thick,  coai'se  lips  ;  in  the  other  the  cheek  bones 
sire,  inconspicuous,  the  nose  sti'aiglit  or  slightly  aiiuiline  and  pointed,  and 
the  lips  of  a\erage  thickness.  In  this  latter  type  the  ear  is  small  and 
\ory  finely  developed,  and  sits  close  to  the  head. 

LINGUISTICS. 

In  till'  folliiwiiiLr  lin.nuistic  notes  nn  the  Lower  N'tlakii'pnmtiQ,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  make  them  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  possil)l(\  1  did  not  content  niyselt: 
with  oWtainiiiL,' information  I'miii  one  or  two  persons,  l)ut  checked  my  notes  aj^ain 
and  again  with  diiVerent  indiviihials  whenever  an  (ipportunity  ottered.  As  i'ar  as  my 
ndtes  fro  1  think  they  may  bo  relied  upon  as  truMworthy  and  accurate.  I  am  larLrely 
indebted  ti)an  educated  youn^^  woman  named  Ma'li,  wlio  was  tor  many  years  at  the 
mission  schcol  at  V;tle,  l"i»r  my  knowledn'e  of  the  grammar  and  structure  oi' 
N"llaka'pannuj.     She  is  a  member  of  tiie  Lower  N'tlaka'pauiuQ. 

rnoNKTics. 


r"/  as  in  English  lu/t 
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'l"he  vowel  sounds  in  the  N'tlaka'pamu(,i  tongue,  as  in  otliers  of  this  rp<j:ion.  arc 
frequently  very  indetinite.  'J'he  short  vowels  are  ]>ractically  interchan,uoable.  In  the 
mouths  of  many  Indians  fi  and  li  run  into  one  another.  The  same  may  be  said  of  (7, 
a,  ai,  and  P,  and  of  i  an<l  l. 

Consonants. 

t,  as  in  Enjilish.  This  does  not  appear  to  intorchaneo  with  our  rJ,  which  as  far  as 
my  ex])crience  <;oes  is  an  \uiknown  sound  in  Lower  N'tlaka'pamu(j. 

p,  k,  as  in  Knglish. 

g",  k-.  somewhat  as  in  the  Enulish  word  J,'ic/>,  but  more  forcibly  and  gutturally, 

([,  as  in  the  German  eh  in  JJuc/i 

g,  ap]iioximately  like  our  /vk  in  the  word  irJio,  but  rather  more  forcibly  than  we 
commonly  utter  it. 

H,  as  in  tierman  cIi  in  icii. 

li,  as  in  the  EnLdish  word  /muse  or  /low, 

y,  as  in  En-lish  ;  b,  ]\  w,  m,  n,  1,  s,  as  in  English;  c  =  sliin  En.n-lish  ;  tc  =  oh 
in  church;  ts,  tz,  as  uttered  in  Ent:li>h  ;  dj  =  English  j;  tl,  an  explosive  1.  This 
hitter  sound  as  often  resendiles  kl  as  tl.  I  have,  however,  followed  Dr.  i^oas'  usage 
and  written  it  invari/d)ly  as  tl.  Tlu;  dl  (dor<o-apicai)  of  some  of  the  other  dialects 
1  could  not  detect  in  the  Lower  N'tlaka'pamuy. 

Intkkchangks. 

The  commonest  intorchanpc  of  consonant  is  .«  with  r.  Where  the  Upper  and 
]\Iiddle  N'tlaka'pamuy  commonly  use  /(, the  Lower  invariably  employ  c  ;  but  tlirough- 
out  the  whole  area  the  interchange  is  (juite  common.  Other  common  consonantal 
eijuivalents  are  (] -Q  -  IT  =  h  ;  k- =  k  ;  k  :=g',  k  =  g;  ts  =  tz  =  tc;  b  =  i)  =  m. 

It  is  distinctly  noticeable  that  the  rough  breathings  are  very  indeterminate  in 
character,  makin,!!;-  it  at  times  ditJicnlr  to  detect  the  ditfercnccs.  The  mild  aspirate 
//  appears  ami  \ani>he>  in  a  word  in  quitca  bewildering  fashion.    If  a  native  is  a.>^kcd 
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to  repent  a  word  two  or  tliro(»  timos,  in  nriny  instnncos,  if  it  be  a  dmractoristic 
Indian  term,  the  imiuirer  will  be  in  (Luibt  linw  to  writ<>  it  on  aceoiint  of  tlie  niMUMr- 
auco  and  disappearance  of  tlie  roiiRli  breath  in-rs.  A  word  iitt.re.1  slowly  :ind  apart 
from  its  context  has  often  a  ditferent  sonrul  from  the  same  word  uttered  quickly  in 
or  linarv  speech.  The  same  words  in  the  niuuths  of  womeu  and  children  a'e  often 
quite  diil'erent  from  what  ihev  are  in  the  mouths  of  the  men.  The  consonants  are 
much  softer  and  the  aspirates  are  less  guttural,  or  even  wholly  wanting,  m  the 
former. 

NUMr.EK. 

Tiienonn,  I  tliink.  lias  no  true  plural;  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  distrilMitive 
formed  by  ampliiication  of  the  stem,  commonly  by  reduplicaiion  of  tlie  first  syllable  of 
the  wordlasskai'uip  man;  skai'akaiu'.i,nien  ;  tiuVt.  boy  tutuo't,  boys  ;  vlanats,  girl; 
slasla'iKits.  girls  ;  which,  in  sucl\  sentences  as  the  following,  approaches  the  charaetcv 
of  a  real  plm-al:  cicai'a  tik  skai'akaiiiM  'ii  tli:n  t>kau'll,  tlu;re  are  two  men  in  the 
boat:  ipntl  tl  skai'akaiu'q 'n  tli;n  iniia'tluQ.  there  are  several  men  in  the  church; 
niucmuceu'ksta,  brini,^  four  pieces  (of  wood)  at  a  time. 

The  plural  of  the  adjective  is  formed  in  tin;  same  way:  as  tait,  (he  is)  hingry; 
ti'tait.  (thev  are)  hungrv,  when  standbier  as  the  complement  of  the  rcr/>in)i  s h h.-tf a/i- 
tirtim.  tSometiiues  the  distributive  is  formed  by  e[)enthesis  or  diicresis,  but  this  is 
comparatively  rare,  reduplication  being  a  strong  feature  in  tlie  N'tlaka'pauuui. 

INSTRUMENTAL  NO UNS. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  nouns  which  take  a  suflix  -ti:n,  -muI  which  may  be 
termed  instrumental  nouns;  as, 


N'po'e^/'.-^,  bed,  /.^.,  thing  to  sleep  on 
N'trko'ap^/:/(,  chair,  i.t 


thing  to  sit 


on. 


N'tzankru'c,<jaf/-;w,  lamp,  (  e.,  instru- 
menc  of  light. 

}s'koano'c!^/':«,  window,  i.e.,  instru- 
ment for  letting  sunlight  through. 

Nukoatlric//iw,  eye,  i.e..  the  part  of  the 
face  that  lets  light  "through. 


N'cfli'p^;-;;?,  ashes. 
N"tuktci'nfK'(,  door. 
N'keltci'nti:n,  key. 
Tzaula'tKii,  shovel. 
N'kueiicu'tiai.  language. 
N't>ak-o'etctE-i,  i>ipe. 
K'kui'atEn,  shot  pouch. 


probably 
llie  box  ; 


This  initial  /<',  which  apjiears  as  a  regular  pretlx'  in  most  of  these  terms,  is 
a  preposition.  There  is  a  prepositional  form  oi  this  kind  ;  as,  n'  da  kua'k(ja,au 
n"  tla  tcl'tuy,  in  the  house  ;  u'  tlen  po'etiai,  in  bed. 

AGENT  NOUNS 

There  is  another  h'rge  class  of  nouns  which  takes  a  suilix  in  -)///,  and  which  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  agency  or  action  ;  as, 

from  pe'khKm,  to  liunt 

tzau'Km,  to  tish.  of.  tzautzau,  a  fishing  grounrl 


pekhpekliKnni'tl,  a  hunter, 
tzauKratzaiii:inu'tl,  a  fisher, 
tcu'tci'iKmu'tl,  a  worker, 
uk'ai'Hinutl,  a,  shooter, 
tlaha'ndju'tl,  an  eater, 
awi'umu'tl,  a  laugher, 
wi  wl  u'tl,  a  cryer  or  caller, 
i'tlitltanu'tl,  a  singer, 
tlEzu7Ai'tl,  a  lazy  i)erson, 
kumakumu'tl,  a  digger  (of  roots) 
yu'k  ynkKinu'tl,  a  planter, 
pea'kEmu'tl,  a  wood  gatherer, 
k"ae'auBmu'tl,  a  beny  picker. 


ten' Kin,  to  work 

k'ai'Eiii,  to  shoot 

tlaha'ndj,  f(jod 

iiwi'iJm,  to  laugh 

wawl',  a  cry  or  call 

"I'tlKni,  to  sing 

tlK/.u'z,  lazy 

ku'niEii,  to  dig  for  roots 

yu'kEin,  to  plant  or  bury  in  the  earth 

pca'kEm,  to  gather  wood 

k'ueau'Km,  to  pick  berries  ;  from  skue'it, 

[berries 


Of  the  above  terms  those  that  end  in  -;;w  are  verbs  in  their  simplest,  nnintiected 
form.  This  f(n-ra  mav  be  called  the  substantive  form  of  the  verb.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  but  is  characteristic  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Salish 
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dialects.  It  will  ho  obsr-rvcd  that  wlioncvfr  the  action  is  contiinions  or  repoatod,  tiio 
stoin  of  the  word  is  reduplicated.  Tliis  reduplication  serves  >cveral  purposes.  It  not 
only  expresses  the  plural  and  continuous  repeated  action  as  above,  but  enters  also 
into  the  ideas  of  diminution  in  several  wavs. 


Diminutives. 

Kau'iQui'sk-Kn,  a  little  axe.  from  kaui'sk-j:n.  axe :  spV.zn'y.C),  a  little  't)ird,  from 
Ppn'zi"),  bird;  iiTpl'rnkQ  'jn«t  a  few  trees',  from  ple'oka.  one  tree;  cikata'na,  I 
strike  it  stronj^dy;  cikci'kata'na,  I  strike  it  a  little;  kfienta'ta,  talk  to  Tiie  ;  kuek- 
fienta'ta,  talk  to  me  a  little;  pl'latci'na,  I  sjjcak  ;  pilp1'pi;latei'na,  I  s{)eak  very 
litde.  Sometimes  a  difFerent  word  is  employed  for  the  same  purj)o.se;  as,  tzKzoi'tsta, 
chop  it  in  Iiil:  pieces  ;  tclnilma'tsta,  chop  it  in  little  pieces. 

The  diminutive  is  also  exjiresr-ed  by  compounds  as  sto'matl,  ox  ;  sto'matl-tlti't,  a 
little  ox  ;  sk-a'cja,  (!')<?  ;  sk-a'|a'-tza,  a  pupi)y  ;  or  by  a  dilforont  word  ;  as,  tu'ul,  boy  ; 
cina,  a  little  boy;  sla'nats,  a  i;irl  ;  ma'qa,  a  little  girl. 

COMPOUND   NOUNS. 

Compound  nouns  are  a  common  feature  of  the  lantriiape.  Examples  of  one  class 
of  these  are  for)ned  hy  >iuiijle  juxtaposition  with  or  witliout  modification:  o'iyip- 
tsk-au'tl,  lire-canoe,  /.r.  steamer;  (i'k-"'opa,  beaver,  from  (jtluk-t abroad  and  ciVpa^ 
tail;  n'kHlt/a-sk-a'qa,  horse.  Another  and  commoner  class  are  the  '  instrumental  ' 
and  '  agent '  nouns  given  above. 

Gender. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  grammatical  gender  in  N'tlaka'pamiiQ.  AVhcn  a  speaker 
wisiies  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female  he  does  so  either  by  the  use  of 
separate  words  ;  as, 

skai'uq,  man  ;  s'niu'tlatc,  woman; 
tu'ot,  boy  ;  sla'nats,  girl  ; 
cl'na,  b:iby  boy  ;  ma'(ia,  Imby  girl; 
ck-'ca,  nephew  ;  sklumke'Et,  niece  ; 

or,  by  adding  to  the  class-word  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  the  terms  for  man 
or  woman  ;  as, 

dog,  sk'a'-kai'uq  ;  bitch,  smfi-mK'tlatc. 

When  there  is  no  possibility  of  ambiguity  the  class-word  is  not  used,  but  just  one  or 
other  of  these  two  terms,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  few  words  are  use(l  of  male  and  female  alike,  without  distinction,  when  there 
is  no  possil)ility  of  ambiguity  or  need  to  mark  the  sex  ;  but  all  these  general  terms 
can,  and  sometimes  do.  add  the  words  for  nam  and  woman  when  there  is  need  to  be 
explicit. 

Doctor,  mH'laQme'it;  sku'kEmlt,  child; 

widow,        ]      i,.--»      ^4. 

.  ,      '         [    slEue  amEt ; 
widower,     | 

orphan,  cua'ka,  boy  or  girl. 
Many  class  nouns  are  omitted  in  common  speech  when  qualified  by  an  adjcctivf 


as  in  English  ;  as,  ku'tlamln.  old  man  or  woman, 
ku'tlamln  tik  skai'uq  ;  ku'tlamln  tik  smii'tlatc. 
may  thus  be  used  substantively. 

Case. 


The  full  i'orm  of  these  would  he; 
A  great  many  of  the  ailjectives 


Ordinarily  the  noun  nndcrgnes  no  inflection  for  case,  but  in  expres.sions  denoting 
possession  or  ownership  there  is  a  modification  of  the  stem  which  might  at  first 
pight  be  taken  for  a  genuine  inflexion  ;  as,  tcltuQ,  house  ;  tci'tuQt*  ha  nska'tza,  the 
house  of  my  father,  or  'n-ska'iza  tcituQc,  my  father's  bouse. 

But  this  is  not  a  true  inflection  :  it  is  merely  one  of  the  afTixes  of  the  possessive 
These   atfixce.  are  f^een  also  in  the  intransitive  verbs,  and  axe  likewise 
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suffixed  to  adjectives  wlien  they  stand  as  the  complement  of  verbs  of  incomplete 
predication,  or  of  the  vcrimm  nnhgto/dirit/ii.     Scheinaticallv  they  are  as  follows  :  - 

ha-'«-tcl'tuQ,  my  house;  ha-tci'tfiQ,  tliy  housf  ; 
ha-tc!triy6',  his  or  her  house  ;  ha-tci'trKi/.Y,  our  house; 
ha-tci'iuQ'7/>,  your  house  ;  ha-tcl'luQJ'y*',  their  house. 

It  is  interestin.t,^  to  notice  thai  in  the  first  and  second  persons  sinsrular  tlie  pro- 
nominal elements  are  pretixed,  while  in  all  the  othfrs  they  are  s\ithxed.  The 
common  pretix  /la-  is  a  demonstrative  particle,  ami  si.t,Mii(ies  the  ))rfsi'nce  of  the  tlunji^ 
j)Ossessed.  It  may  be  r('})laccd  by  Ha,  which  si^niilics  tiie  absence  "f  the  thin,i,' 
possessed  (see  under  Pron(Kins).  These  particles  are  abbreviated  forms  of^  the 
demonstrative  jimnouns  '  this  '  and  '  tliat.'  They  have  also  the  function  of  a  deluiite 
article  in  X'tlaka'pamuQ  in  certain  constructions. 

The  object-noun  ])resents  some  interesting^  features.  Generally  speakimr,  the 
object  of  a  transitive  verb  follows  the  verb  in  an  unmodilied  form,  and  is  distinct 
from  it ;  as, 

pui'cena  tlum  snufc,  I  killed  a  deer; 

kueta'ta  snute,  cook  the  meat ; 

o'ita'ta  tcl'tilQ,  burn  down  the  house; 

nika'ta  f/'/7/;w///,  cut  the  wood  ; 

nVaua'ta  tzatl,  wash  the  dish. 

r>ut  .sometimes    the  noun  is  verbalised,  taking  on  regularly  the   iullexions   of  the 
transitive  verb ;  ;u?, 

pamata,  make  a  fire  ;  from  spam,  a  fuc  ; 

n"tuktci'nta,  shut  the  door;  from  n'tuktcl'ntlJn,  a  door. 

In  otli'^'-  instances  the  object  noun  is  incorporated  into  the  verbal  synthesis  in  a 
contracted,  modified  form  between  the  stem  and  the  personal  iidlexion  ;  as, 

tcu-hii'r)-na,,  1  struck  him  on  the  brad,  from  tcuta'na,  I  strike,  and  ku'mkan, 
head;  tcu-u'cena,  I  struck  his  face,  from  tcuta'na  and  sk"ilu'c,  face;  qo'iii-akst-kin, 
I  have  hurt  my  hand,  from  (jo'nl-kin,  I  am  hurt,  and  lakst,  hand  or  linger ; 
pau'-c-kin,  my  face  is  swollen,  from  pau'it,  swollen,  and  sk'tlu'c,  face,  more  literally, 
I  am  swollen  as  to  my  face  ;  nlk-qi;'n-kin,  1  cut  my  foot,  frotu  nikkin,  I  am  cut, 
and  la'kaql'.n,  foot  or  toe. 

It  would  ai)pcar  that  when  the  object  affected  by  the  verbal  action  is  a  person,  or 
any  part  of  a  person's  body,  such  object  is  almost  invarial)ly  incorporated  with  the 
verb,  as  in  the  examples  given  above.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  one  striking 
exception  to  this  rule.  When  the  object  liaj)pens  to  be  the  tliird  per.son  singular,  no 
incorporation  or  modification  of  tlie  object  takes  place,  but  the  pronoun  follows  the 
verb  as  in  English  ;  as, 

To'ista'na  tcinl'tl,  I  killed  him  or  her  ; 
Tcuta'na  tcinl'tl,  I  struck  him  or  her; 
CEu'ksta'na  tliona,  I  know  that  person. 

In  all  other  instances  it  would  ai)i>ear  that  the  pronominal  object  is  invariably 
incorporated  into  the  verbal  synthesis,  and  placed  between  the  stem  of  the  verb  and 
the  terminal  inflections  ;  as, 

ITuz-^c?'-n,  I  love  thee ; 
Huz-f("'/-c,  he  loves  us; 
llu/.-tt'i/K-iia,  I  love  tliem. 

(For  other  examples  see  under  Verbs.) 
The  same  principle  holds  good  for  the  incorporated  reflexive  pronoun  tcut ;  as, 

Oi-tcu't-kin,  1  burn  myself; 
Quz-tcu't-kin,  I  love  myself. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  incorixirative  nouns  that  their  synthetic  forms  differ 
from  their  independent  forms.  This  dilfereiice  consists  in  the  main  in  a  cutting 
down  of  the  independent  form  of  the  word,  which  is  not  infrequently  a  com|)oiiiid 
term.  At  times  a  different  ra<lical  is  u.^-ed,  but  in  such  cases,  I  think,  it  will  always 
be  found  to  be  a  synonymous  term,  which  has  by  chance  taken  tlie  place  of  *he 
common  term.     Jluch  of  the  differentiHlion  in  the  Sali&h  dialects  has  been  brought 
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about  in  Miis  way,  a  ^nnd  example  of  whicli  niny  be  soon  in  t];o  terms  for  beaver, 
Jii  the  N'tliika'pamiUMve  find  the  common  won  1  for  thi.s  iinim.il  is  ,s'y//7//^/.  JUit  tlic 
primary  ^if^niticance  of  this  term  is  not  beaver  Ijut  'weaUIi,'  'treasure,'  'rielies.' 
JV-aver-skins  in  tlie  old  fur-trading-  dnys  were  a  standard  of  valui;  ;  lience  bcaver- 
skiiis  are  •  wealth  '  or  '  riclies, 'and  hence  the  application  (jf  tiie  term  to  the  animal 
it.-eif.  JJut  there  is  also  an  >th(^r  terni(|uite  (iommoidy  employed  to  desiiznate  tlie 
)>eav(,'r  by,  viz..  ^yA'-Vy^a,  wliich  is  derived  by  severe  synco])iUion  from  y/////.'?',  broad, 
an<\  ru'/ju.  VdW.  Kirher  of  these  terms  may  stand  for  tiie  word  beaver,  yet  mnt  her 
of  them  is  tht-  primitive  term  cumnioniy  employed  before  the  division  of  tlio  h^alish 
slu.-k  took  place.  The  word  common  to  tiie  greatest  number  of  tribes  is  ,v/,7''/c,  or 
some  moditication  of  it.  It  is  the  ordinary  tarm  for  be;iver  in  tlie  dialects  of 
conti'j'U'jus  tribes,  hot  ii  above  and  bcluw.  Ir  is  also  used  by  the  Coast  and  Vancouver 
Island  Sali>h,  and  ev(!n  by  one  division  of  the  Kwakuitl.  It  must,  therefore,  liave 
been  thrust  a>ide  in  the  dialect  of  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  and  forgotten,  and  tiie 
other  .syM'inyraous  terms  taker  its  place,  for  I  coulil  not  lind  it  upon  impiiry. 

The  following  expressions  will  serve  as  examples  to  show  the  dill'erence  between 
the  componndefi  and  the  independent  forms : — 


English 

Coin])ound 
Forms 

Indcpeudenli 
Forms 

Examples  of  Synthesis 

pau-c-kin,  1  am  swoUeti  in  the 

face 

— uc  and  -c 

sk'tlu'c    . 

face, 
tcu-fic-ena,   I   struck   him   on 
the  face. 

liead 

— k'an       and 
— k'ain 

k'u'mk  an 

r  ska'i)-k-an.  liair. 
<  tcu-kai'n-na,  I  struck  him  on 
I      the  head. 

qo'nc-akst-kin,  I  have  hurt  my 
.       hand ;  more  correctly,  I  am 

hand 

— akst  . 

ke'uq 

L.     hurt  as  to  my  hand. 

1  [  ski'a-kainkst,  thumb,  i.e ,  the 
lak.,t                 .    J       'first   finger';  koa'-kainkst, 

finger    . 

— kainkst 

L     finger-nail. 

mouth   . 

— cin        and 
— tcin 

ftcu'tcin       or 
\      splu'tcin     . 

stli'pcin,  jaw  or  chin, 
n'tcu'tcin. 

people  . 

— muQ  , 

citkinmuQ 

1  K-umtcin'-mu(3,      people      of 
i      K'umtci'n. 

nose 

— ak's    . 

sp'sa'k-s  . 

1  tza'ak's,  long-nose,  from  tzaqt, 
\      long,  and  sp'sa'k's,  nose. 

brea.st    . 

— kumau- 

sk  a'am   . 

tlil-kumau'-tcih,  chest. 

lire 

pam   . 

c'pam 

pam-a'ta,  make  a  tire. 

liair 

skap  , 

skapk'an 

skapka'tKm,  to  be  struck  on  the 
head.  The  difference  between 
this  term  and  the  one  aV)ove 
in  tlie  compound  for  'head' 
is    interesting.     When    the 
blow  lias  been  given  by  some- 
body'/.vn'w'  must  be  used; 
when  the  blow  is  fromaV)Ove 
on   tliat  part   of    the   head 
where   the   hair   grows,    in- 
flicted by  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject  by   striking   the    head 
against  it,  •,s/mjj'  is  always 
used. 
Hwa'tluQ.  white  man's  house. 
■  raita'tlfui,  churcli,  i.r.,  house  of 
prayer. 

house     . 

— iiQ  and  tluQ 

tcl'tuQ     . 

. 

ma'-qEtion,    moon,    lit.    light- 
above     instrument;     miJa', 
daybreak;          ma'aulKnu'Q, 

light      . 

ma—     and 
mE— 

mama 

dawn,  lit.  light  i.s  spreading. 
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PRONOUNS. 


The  independent  pcracn.-il  pronouns  are  : 

'ntfau'a,  T,  me. 

u'wl.  tlion,  tlieo. 

tcini'tl,  lie,  she,  it  ;  him.  hrr. 


nKiiir'mKtl,  wo,  (IS. 
piya'pst,  you,  you. 
tcinko'st,  thfv,  them. 


Tlie  function  of  thrr^o  jironuun.s  in  'N'tlaka'pamuQ  is  practically  tlie  saiuo  as  th;it 
of  the  corresponding  forms  in  English.  They  are  ust^d  in  answer  to  .xiicii  (picstiuiis 
an,  '  Wlio  did  it  / '  They  are  never  used  with  the  verb,  vshicli  iias  its  own  iullec  led 
forms.  Tiiey  are  sometiines,  however,  added  to  the  verbal  forms  to  eiiipha-Tise  iliein 
Ijoth  as  subjects  and  as  objects;  as,  'nfiuiti'a  pnista'a  tcini'tl,  I  kiUrd  him  ;  'utnni'd. 
Quztci'n,  /  iove  thee;  /ci/u'fl  qn/AK.-l'r*  nEinrDiEtlJir  loves  iia;  c^uzll-sna  tt-'utkost,  1  lovu 
them;  Quztni'men  iriya'pat  ta'kamrpj),  I  lovt;  ifon  all. 

T!ie  svnthctic  pcisimal  pronouns  form  two  di>tiiict  class'-'s,  one  for  trajjsitive  and 
another  I'or  intransitive  vt-rbs.  'J'his  l.ittor  class  also  msdrrtakcs  the  function  of  the 
rcrhuin  niihKtituf'iniiii.  It  n\ay  be  sullixcd  to  almost  any  part  of  speech,  verb,  noim. 
ailjcctivu.  advcrl).  prtnoun,  i><c.  F(u-  examjilc,  in  tl>e  last  sentence  in  tlie  preceding 
]»aragra})h  the  terminal^  in  t(i'/>'aii,rij)  is  the  characteristic  terminal  of  this  pronoun 
in  tlie  second  jKU'son  jphiral,  ta'kann  p  being  otlicrwise  writttMi  as  ta'kamos  =  all,  the 
whole.     Other  (jxamples  will  l:e  I'oinid  in  other  parts  of  the  paper. 

Tlie  two  classes  schematically  given  are  as  follows: — • 

TllAXSITIVK. 

f  — tena  (often  abbreviated  to  — na  or  even  — a),  I. 
Singular     — tauq       „  „  ,,         <i,  thou. 

I  -- -tas  „  ,,  „         si  or  e,  he,  she,  it. 

(  — tam,  we. 
Plural  I  —  taji,  you. 
[  —tigs,  they. 


INTRANSITIVE. 


r— kin,  1. 
Singular-    —q,  thou. 


f-k't, 


we. 


PluraK  — k  'p,  you 


S  —^  p.  . 


Possessive  Pronouns, 


Of  these  there  arc  akso  two  classes,  or.  mort>  strictly  spsaking,  tlie  ])ronominal 
elements  are  moditied  by  two  distinct  particles  which  have  the  fmiction  of  marking 
the  presence  of  the  object  possessed  in  the  one  case  and  its  absence  in  the  other ;  as, 

Absent 
th':n — tci'tuQ.  my  house. 
tla — tci'tuQ,  thv  house. 


Object 
(  tl— EU 

Singular  \  tl — a 
I  tl  .  .  . 


Plural. 


a 

k-'t 
ap 

Igd 


my 
thy 
his,  her 


as; 
as 
as  : 


Ol.'jcct 
r  ha— 'n 
Singular <  ha— a 

l^ha  .  .  .  s 

r  ha  .  .  .  k-'t 

Plural \  ha  .  .  .  ap 

I  ha  .  .  .  igs 


our 

your 

their 


my 
thy 
his,  her 

our 


your 
their 


as : 
as: 
as 


as  ; 
as 
as ; 

as: 
as : 
as: 


il — tci'tuQ  s,  his  or  her  house. 

il --'tcl'tuq  k-'t,  our  house. 
tl — tcl'tuQ  up,  your  liouse. 
tl — ■tcitui'gs,  their  house. 

Present 
ha — 'n — ska'tza,  my  father. 
ha — a — ska'tza,  thy  father. 
ha — skfi'lzas.  his  or  her  father. 

ha — ska'tzak't,  our  father, 
ha — ska'tza  aji,  your  father, 
ha — ska'tzal'gs,  their  father. 


These  particles  that  mark  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  thing  possessetl  arc 
)reviated  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  qaha'  'this,'  and  tlaha'  'that,'  and 

consequently  signify  '  here'  and  'then'.'     The  position  of  the  object   noun  varies. 

One  may  say  na'n  ska'tza  tcl'tuQ-s.  my  father's  house;  or  tci'tuQs  ha'n  ska'tza,  the 


abbreviate 


may  say 
house  of  my  father 


The  latter,  however,  is  the  more  usual  contlruction. 


&a 
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In  tlie  contij,nious  Rluishwap  Dr.  Bnns  has  recDrrlod  '  inclusive' and  'exclusive' 
forms  for  the  first  person  pliinil  and  the  possessive  pronouns.  1  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  these  ditl'crentiations  in  the  Lower  N"tlaka'{)aniuQ  dialect. 

Substantive  Tosskssive  Puoxouns. 
These  forms  are  used  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  Whose  is  this? ' 


S 


r'ntcrnrl,  mine,  or  it  is  mine. 
in<!:ular<  hawi'ntl. 


N ......  tliine,  or  it  is  thine,  sometime.')  wintl. 

Ltcini'ntlc,  his  or  hers,  or  it  is  his  or  hers. 

f  iiF,me'mi;tlk't,  ours,  or  it  is  ours. 
■^  pui'pstaliop,  yours,  or  it  is  yours, 
l^tcinku'ctatli'.i^s,  theirs,  or  it  is  theirs. 


Tliere  is  nnoMier  form  compounde<l  from  a  word  meaninir 'belonirines,' '  posses- 
sions,'i!v:e.,  and  the  possessive  pronoun,  and  which  is  the  eijuivalent  of  our  [ihrase 
'this  is  mine.' 


Sinf'ular 


riural 


'n— cu'tl^n,  min(%  or  this  is  mine. 


a— cu'tKn,  thine,  ,. 

)i 

thine. 

cfi'tKn — s,  his, ,, 

n 

his  or  hers 

'cfi'tEnk't,  our.         ,, 

»• 

ours. 

ru'tlOna]).  yours,     ,, 

,1 

vours. 

cu't  l-:nTys,  theirs,  „ 

'» 

theiis. 

This  term  cu'ticn  is  also  verbalised  ;  as,  cu'ti:nsta'ua,  I  own  it ;  cu'tEnml'na,  I  hold 
possession  of  it. 

lNTi:nuor,ATivi-;  Proxoux.^. 

squat  or  cuat  ?  who  ?  ex.,  cuat  i^a  ?  who  is  that  1 
ciiat  (1  ?  who  are  you  ? 
ha'ntla?  which?  ha'ntla  wintl?  which  is  thine? 
lia'ntla  ha  sk'a'qa  ?  which  liorse  is  yours  i 

But  ill  the  question  '  which  of  them  ? '  Aqa'n  ?  is  the  correct  form  ;  sta  ?  what  ?  what 
do  you  want  ?  stakas  hoakst  ?  Aska'nura  ?  what?  what  are  you  eating  ?  sta'aoi)ino(i  ? 
what  colour?  aska'num  mita?  nik  sta?  In  what  ?  In  the  phrase  'which  horse  is 
yours  ? '  the  term  for  horse  is  abbreviated  to  sk'a'qa,  which  commonly  means  dot;-. 
This  .;bbreviation  is  quite  common  in  conversation.  The  full  term  in  Lower  N'tlaka'- 
painuQ  is  )ig-i:'lt:a-ska'qa  ;  in  the  Tlk-umtci'nmuQ  dialect  it  is  iiitsa-ska'q.  . 

Relative  Tronou-v. 

The  N'tlaka'pamuQ  rarely,  if  ever,  use  relative  pronouns  as  we  do ;  indeed,  T 
doubt  if  a  true  relative  exists.  l!ut  in  translatinii'  an  English  sentence  with  a  rehi- 
tive  pronoun  in  it  they  sometimes  use  the  particle  fas  to  represent  our  'who'  or 
'w'hich';as,  tlaha'  ko'kpi  fas  tcfitcams,  'The  heavenly  chief  who  made  me,'  but 
more  often  they  express  themselves  thus:  yuzte'na  t"li:'n  kiq  tla  tzok-,  I  loved  my 
sister  who  is  dead,'  which,  literally  taken,  is  rather,  'I  love  my  sister  (absent),  that 
one  dead.' 

Emphatic  Reflexive  Pronouns. 


n'tcau'amatl,  I  myself, 
awi'matl,  thou  th,>self. 
tcini'tlmatl,  he  himself. 


nEme'niEtlmatl,  we  ourselves, 
piya'pstamatl,  „ 

tcinkO'stamatl, 


Tho'O  is  another  reflexive  form  used  with  verbs,  viz.,  tout,  as  oI?'<-(7Vkin,  I  burn 
mysc  ;  kestanf cCit,  becoming  bad  in  oneself.  I  have  not  found  this  form  apart  from 
the  vcib. 


Demonstratives. 


qaha',  this. 

qa  qa  ha',  these. 

ha,  tla,  tlie. 


tlaha',  that. 

tla  tla  ha',  those. 
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NUMERALS. 

Of  these  thnre  nip  sovpial  rlnssps  foniiod  by  atui)lification  of  tlie   stora  of  tlio 
regular  cardinals.     The  common  canlinal  Lumbers  are:  - 

IT),  o'peiiakst  atl  tlakama'kst 
17.  „  „   ti'ii'tlka 

1«. 


1. 

jiara. 

2. 

cai'a. 

ii. 

ka'tlcc. 

4. 

mns. 

5. 

tcikst. 

(!. 

tlakama'kst. 

7. 

tcfi'tlka. 

s. 

It. 

l)T'npC. 

1«'mutl  pai'a. 

10. 

ri'pcnakst. 

11. 

u'i)onakst  atl  pai'a 

12. 

("I'pciiakst  atl  cai'a 

i:'.. 

n'pcnakst  atl  ka'tlcc 

u. 

15. 

„    inus 
„   tcikst 

I'.t. 

20.  citl  iVfiiMiakst 


pi  (ipc 

te'miitl  ]iai'a 
atl  pai'a 


x'liakst . 


'Jl.      .. 

:;n.  katl 

;(1.     „  .,  all  pai'a. 

40.  tiifitl       „ 
r,0.  tcitl 

(it),  tla'kamtl  o'pcnakst 
70.  tcu'rlk'tl  o'pciiaksfc 
SO.  pi'n'tl 

90.  te'in\itl  p.ai'atl  n'penakst 
100.  hutcl  iiF.ka'iiionakst. 

Tn  .",  n,  11,  and  all  the  decades  of  the  above  tlie  suflix  -akst  ajtpears.  Tliis  is  an 
abbiyviated  I'nriii  of  lik../.  liaud.  To  this  sullix  in  100  is  added  liie  svntlii'tic  form 
for  foot. //;•;«.  The  analy.sis  of  the  remaining' l)art  of  the  compound  is  not  ch-ar  to 
mo,  but  the  meaning  is  obviously  so  many  '  liHuds  '  and  '  feet.'  Nine  has  the  signiii- 
cation  of  'one  less  than,'  'one  wanting.'  Five  means  the  '  whole  hand  '  or  '  list. 
Six  means  another  added  to  the  whole  fist. 

The  following  forms  are  used  in  counting  persons  : — 

1,  pa  pai'a 

2,  cicai'a 
8,  kKka'tlac 

4,  mo'cmas 

5,  tcitci'kst 


1,  pic'a,  cr  pKpie'a 

2,  caici'a 

3,  klik'tlEc 


f),  tlaktla'kama'kst 

11, 

opK'ponakst 

atl 

7,  tciltcu'tlka 

pai)ai'a 

8,  pio'p,«t  (.') 

1-'. 

ojii'.'penak.st 

atl 

'.),  tKmutl  papai'a 

cicai'a 

10,  opE'penaksL 

1  counting  animals: — 

4,  momc 

7, 

tcu'tctlika 

5.  tcitci'ikst 

S, 

(•') 

6,  tlakllumkst 


The  following  arc  used  when  counting  trees,  kc. 


1,  pTe'okQ 

2,  cic'rikQ 

3,  kEtle'okQ 


1,  musc'okQ 

5,  tcikce'okQ 

(5,  tla'kamKkce'okQ 


I»,  tK'mutl  pKpIc'a 
10,  u'pKnEkst 


7,  tcu'lkace'okQ 

8,  pI'opce'okQ 

9,  te'mutlpie'okQ 
10,  o'penakceok(i 


There  is  a  secondary  form  for  trees,  wood,  &c..the  distinction  between  which  and 
the  above  my  informailt  was  not  able  to  make  clear  to  me.  Exam.pbs  of  tliis  form 
may  be  seen  in  the  following:  mucmuceok-sta  =M)ring  fourpiecesof  wood  at  atime'; 
pipVeokQ  =  '  just  a  few  trees.'  said  by  a  native  when  the  trees  or  bushes  are  s<!at- 
tered.  The  reduplication  here  seen  is  a  good  example  of  the  opposite  uses  to  which 
it  is  put  in  N'tlaka'pamuQ.  In  the  one  )nstance  it  expresses  augmentation  ;  in  tiio 
other,  diminution  or  scantiness. 

The  following  forms  are  used  when  counting  houses  : — 

4,  moca'tlfKj. 


1,  pia'tluQ. 

2,  cia'tlfiQ. 

3,  kEka'tluQ. 


n.  tciksta'tlfiQ. 

6,  tla'kamaksa'tluQ. 


7,  tcfitlka'tluQ. 

8.  iM'ripstca'tluQ. 

!».  tc'nnitl  pai'athi'tluQ. 

10,  o'ponakca'tluQ. 


The  distributive  is  apparently  formed  by  suffixing  the  particle  Urn/  to  the  cardi- 
nals. This  particle  has  an  independent  existence,  and  carries  with  it  the  signilicu- 
tion  of  '  only  ';  as, 

pai'atloq,  cai'atlOq,  kc,  one  only,  two  only,  i:c. 
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first.   ki':i. 
stM'.oiid,  tiscni'.'istr. 
third,  a>ka't]a.st(;. 
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OUDIXAT.S. 

fdiirtli,  asdiuMc. 
(iftli,  Mstri'ksir. 
sixtli,  astlukaiiwi'kslc 


M'vctith.  nslcn'Iknstc. 

<:i,L;lll  ll,  ;iS[i)lin'[|.|f^ 

niiirli,  Msti;'iui:lp;(i'asfc. 
ti'iitli,  HhO  |,i,rjiik.stc. 


Anvion 111  a l  N umi :uai.s. 

T\iesc  !in>  rtVLr\il;nly  fdrnitd  tiy  sunixiiijr  tlir  jiarticle  at/.;  as,  pai'iitl,  mice; 
oai'atl,  twicv.  ivc.  With  rcL'anl  lotliis  Mitlix  il  is  iiitcrcsling  to  ikuo  that  the  satiio 
J'ortu  is  r-ciii  ill  tiic  Kuiitaiiii'  in  out;  of  its  thruo  kitula  of  nmueral  adverbs;  as, 
gukwc'ik///,  <jtico  ;  yaska'tlt";il,  twice,  \c. 

A1).IK(-TIVES. 

Tiio  yntsition  of  tho  adjective  varies  witli  tlie  constru'^timi  of  tho  sontenoe. 
roinmonly  it  ])reeedi'S  the  woi'd  it  (|uaiifies,  niid  is  attached  1o  it  by  a  kind  of 
article  thus:  i'a ///.■  I  iVot,  a  {.rood  lioy.  TIk' jilaoe  of  this  artiele  is  always  b(;tw(eii 
tlie  sul)stantive  and  its  (Hialilier.  It  seems  sotnetiiiies  to  jierhirm  also  tlie  function 
of  a  parlitive  arlinle;  as,  kwor,;uii'ata  ??/•  ko.  lirinij-  nie  some  water;  Qoa'kskiii  /ik 
yiiu'ya,  I  want  some  money.  It  must  likewi.M;  always  stand  between  a  imtneral  and 
a  substantive:  as,  j.ai'a  fik  tcl'tfiQ,  one  hoii.se;  cicai'a  /il-  .■-kai'akaiu'(|,  two  men. 
It  is  probably  tlio  same  particle  as  is  seen  in  tlic  l)ili|ula  dia.oct  under  tlie  form  fi, 
thoujrli  the  functions  of  tlie  two  are  not  quite  the  same. 

In  s-iicli  a  setitence  as,  'This  house  is  good,'  the  udjcsctive  commoidy  follows  ibs 
noun  ;  as,  quh'a  tik  tci'tfiQ  i'a. 

Compari.-on  ul  tho  adjective  is  effected  in  tho  following  luauner:— 


Positive 
tlikt,  sweet 
Qo'zKJii,  great 


C<))nparativo 
tfiwa  (likt,  sweeter 
Qo'/.Em  tfiwa,  greater 


Superlative 
ki'atik  tlikt,  sweetest 
ki'atik  Qo'/,i:m,  greatest 


The  saperl.tive  fortn  is  simply  the  numeral  a<1jective  '  iirst'  joined  to  the  positive 
by  tik.  'i'his  is  the  ordinary  method  of  comiiarison,  but  the  following  ])hrases  show 
that  the  comjiaralive  atid  superlative  may  sometimes  be  otherwise  rendered: 
ohili'a'liasi'as  =  'Itetter ':  where  o'hitcfi  means  •  more,'  hafs)  'this,'  and  i'a(s)  'good,' 
and  the  whole  compound  is  e<iuivaleiit  lo  our  ■  this  one  is  nioregued";  kwurukwumet 
tik  ia,  'best,'  'very  good.' 

ADVERB.S. 

The  position  of  the  a  Iverb  varies  with  its  sense  arl  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence in  which  it  occurs,  but  tiie  ti'inporal  advt,  i  is  invariably  placed  at  tho 
iHiginniiig  of  the  sentence ;  as,  /A/7.'(//y(7V/ tlo  ha/.Qii/tca'ino(i,  r//«-(///,s',  you  bave  loved 
me;  lUnKKji-.tuiK  awikta'na  ilana',  lovij  otjo  f  ,siw  him.  Hjieaking  geneiallv.  tiie 
adverbial  modifier  will  be  found  a.s  a  rule  hcfori'  the  word  it  modiiies,  but  there  are 
juaiiy  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

VERBS. 

The  N'tkdva'pamuQ  possess  a  verb  of  being.  It  enters  largely  into  the  compnsilion 
of  the  other  verbs  in  certain  of  their  tenses.  It  is  <'oiijut;.-ited"  by  means  of  sulli.xes 
and  {>relix(»s.  It  cann  it  be  used  independetit ly.  but  must  always  take  a  comi)le- 
nieiiiary  noun  or  adjective  before  or  after  it.  ISevered  from  its  complement  it  is 
conjugated  tus  follows  ;  — 


Trksext  Tkxse. 


r  I'u'i'kin,  I  am. 
Singular-^  uau'(j.  thou  art. 

(  ua'q,  ho  or  she  is. 


Plural 


fia'k't.  we  arc. 
ua'k'p,  you  are. 
iiu'tzaq,  they  are. 


Past  Indkfixite  Tkk.se. 


This  is  formed  by  sulVixing  the  particle  fhnu    to  the  present    tense   forms;  as, 
n.akinllum,  1  w.as,  &;c. 


bu 

Er 

sei 


Sii 


to 

int 
kw 

vc 
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Pkukkct  Tbnsb. 


f  tlriu'qnon,  f  hnvo  hcon. 
Sinpful.irv  tlnfiVinq,  tlimi  liast  liccn 

l^tli)U'(]nqc,  ho  lius  btc.'ll. 


[  tliiViiiint,  wo  liavo  litM^n. 
riuial  •,  tliiri'(|op,  you  liavc  hccn. 

!  tlori'tza<juijr',  llu'V  liave  buen. 


FlTL'llK   TeNSH, 

liu'ikiiiua'q.  1  sliall  lie.  liO'ik'tua'q,  wc  sliidl  bo. 

Tlie  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

TOTKNTIAL   MOOU. 

liaua'quontlri.  I  may  be.  haua'(]nttlr).  we  may  bo. 

Iiaiia'<|0(jtlr),  tiiou  niiij'st  be.  baiia'<|ri|it  lo,  you  may  be. 

haua'qOctlo,  ho  may  be.  haiia'tza(]0'ciln,  tliey  may  be. 

IMI'EUATIYK  Mood. 

iia'(iawa,  be  thou.  fia'cjosa,  be  you. 

iNFiNri'ivi:  JIooi). 
fifKl,  1o  be.  tlnaq,  to  have  boon. 

kiauKn'tika  -=  il'  I  were  ^'ood.  k-c'stueiiska  =  if  1  wore  bad.  ■ 

In  such  sell' eneos  as  these  the  ('-(mipleraeiit  prccodos  the  main  part  of  the  verb, 
but  iu  a  sinq)h!  direct  senttMiiie  it  fodows  :  as,  u'akin  i'a.  I  am  ^ood. 

Jn  (umi[iosition  tins  verb  is  not  re.Ltularly  ein))loyrd  as  tiie  rcrhinn  siiliKtantiniDi  in 
Kn^j^lish  is.  In  the  present  tenses  the  per.«onal  inllexioiis  dtily  a[)pcar  in  such 
sentences  as  we  form  with  an  adjective  and  ihj  rcrbtini  siibi^taiitlruiii.     Thus  ; 

Phksext  Tense. 

rtai't-kin.  I  am  linnnry.  f  tait-k't,  wo  are  hnnpry. 

Sinuular'j  tai't-ij,  tliou  art  hutii,n-y.  Plural-.  tait-k"p,  you  are  hungry. 

!_tait,  be  ur  she  is  humrry.  I  li-tait,  they  are  hunyry. 

Past  Ixdei'initk  Tense. 


rtait-ki'n-ua,  I  was  hungry. 
Singidar<^  tait-qiia,  thou  wast  huiiiiry. 

l^tait-ua,  he  or  she  was  huugrj', 


i  tait-k'tfia,  we  were  hungry. 
Plural <  taitk'|nia,  you  wt  re  hungry. 
I  ti-taitua,  thev  were  hunyrv. 


Perfect  Tense. 

tloa'qfiontait,  I  have  been  hungry.  tlOa'quotait,  we  have  boon  hungrj*. 

tiria'qncitait,  thou  bast  been  hungry.  tlriai[nptait,  you  liave  l)fen  hungry. 

tloa'qOciait,  he  or  she  has  been  hungry.         tloatza'qoctait,  they  luive  been  iiungry 

Fl'tcre  Tense. 

(  hn'ikin-tait,  I  shall  or  I  am  going  to  bo  hungry. 
Singular-,  holq-tait,  thou  wilt  or  thou  art  uoing  to  be  hungry. 
I  liol-tait,  he  wiU  or  he  is  going  to  be  hungry. 

fhoik'ttait,  we  shall  or  are  going  to  be  hungry. 
Plural  <|  boik'ptait,  you  wid  or  are  guiiig  to  be  huri'jry. 
I^hoiti-tait,  tliey  wid  or  are  going  to  be  hungry. 

DuRiTATivE  Tense. 
tl'ma'tiiitkin,  I  may  be  hungry. 

The  other  forms  follow  regularly,  the  particle  tl'ma'  -  'perhaps,'  being  prefixed 
to  the  present  tense  forms,  as  in  the  first  person. 

!>y  sulibxing  the  imrticle  dq  or  ndq  to  tlie  above,  as  tai'tkin-fif],  we  can  get  an 
intensive  or  emphatic  form  of  the  same  expression,  I  am  rcrij  hungry.  Al.io 
kweno'cjkin-oq,  I  am  rcri/  sick  ;  tcE'lcEau'i^kin-oq,  I  am  very  glad. 

A  very  constant  feature  of  the  verbal  system  of  the  N'tlaka'pamuQ  is  that  the 
verbal  stem  is  ahv;\y>  jtrccrdcd  by  the  tense  sign  in  tlie  future.     The  meaning  of  the 
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fiitiirr  is  iicnror  our  '  I  ;itn  ^niinc:  to  Im'  tlian  '  I  sluill  be'  Tlioro  is  ;in(tMii>r  form  of 
the  fiitnro  loss  positivu  thiui  this,  vir,  ,  ho'iliiii-iiKk-kweiio'ij,  '  I  ;mu  afraid  J  iun  goiri>,' 
to  be  sick.' 

Th(,'  ijcijativo  forms  an;  thus  rondcred  :  — 

iiidt  kin.s-kwcnn'ii,  I  ;im  not  sick. 
tiilti  i};,i!<\s\\vM(\'ii,  Il'o.i  art  nut  >ick. 

Tbc  neiralivijs  stron^thcn  o;icli  otlior  as  in  (Jreek,  tlio  ,■?  lio.re  strenfrtheniiig  tho 
i»i<U'|)<',nilciit  ricjttivc  lata. 

}\u^in  .soi)k:i»(X'.s  jirc  fnrineil  in  liu-  same,  wav  as  the  adjective  seiiLences;  as, 
N'llaka'pamug-kiii,  I  am  a  N'tiaka'pariUKJ. 

-<l,  tlioii  art  a  N'tlaka'paitin'}. 

—  h<'  or  she  is  a  N'tl;ika']iaiiui(J. 

-k"t  Wf  arc  N'tlaka'paruiiij. 

-k'l)  y<ju  are  N'tiaka'paimuj. 


II 


as, 


The  disjunctive  personal  pronouns  may  l»c  added  to  tliese  if  emphasis  is  nce<1ed  ; 

'ntcaa'a  N'llakapamuQ-kin,  7  ain  a  N'tlaka'pamuQ,  &c. 

The  (list inc't ion  between  transitive  and  inlransitive  verbs  is  very  clearly  marked 
by  the  use  of  eidirely  dill'erent  i)ronominal  sutlixes.  'i'iie  intransitive  take  tlie  same 
pronouns  as  the  adjecitive  as  given  above,  but  usually  foim  their  past  tense  by 
suJlixing  the  particle  Uuiii  ;  as. 


PuKsiiNT  Ten.si;. 


rNackin.  I  pro. 
Singular  \  Xaci],  thou  gocst. 

[  Nac,  ho  or  she  goes. 


fnack't,  we  go. 
'lural<'  naek'p.  you  go. 
[  niiic,  t  hey  go. 


Past  Ti'.xse. 

rkitck't  tlum,  we  went. 

j  '■■  -^  ■•  I —  1  .' -■ 

(_ kite  tlum,  he  went.  Lk5'*Jtc  tlum,  they  went. 

Future  Tkxsk. 


rkitckin  tlum,  1  went. 
Singtdar     kitcn  tlum,  thou  wentest.  I'lural  !  kitck'])  tlum,  you  went. 


lin'Tkinnac,  I  sludl  go. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 


ho'ik'tnac,  we  shall  go. 


iMPKnATivE  Mood. 

nacuaraa'ltlo,  go  thou.  nacuaza'tlo,  go  ye. 

The  two  following  forms  are  also  used  imperatively:  — 


ra  cua 


go  thou. 


nacuu'tlo  /  ^"^ ''"""■  nacozatloj°    " 

DuiUTATivK  Mood. 

trmu'na'ckin,  perhaps  I  may  go.  trmu'na'ck't,  perhaps  we  may  go. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

hacu'koc  tlioma'  na'ckin  is  another  form  of  this  mood  ;  it  expresses  indecision  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  ;  as,  '  mayVje  I'll  go.' 

Potential  Mood. 

qaqa'tak-kErsnac,  I  can  or  may  go. 
qatia'tak-cKiie'yEt,  we       ,,         ,, 
qacja'tak-kEsnac,  thou  canst  or  mayest  go. 

„         -cEncap,  yo  can  or  may  go. 

„         -enact c,  he         „         „ 

„        -cioiie'yestc,  they  can  or  may  go. 


"\   im;  i;iiiN('i.iM,:('\i,  >i-|;\i,v  df  cwaiia. 

oi'i' \  rivi:  l'()i:".H. 
ensl.".'ka.sii;ic  -  I  wimt  you  to  go.  lata  Ui.isnao  iiia'inuii,  I  ilout  want  to  go. 

Inpiniti\b  Mood. 
ii.Tc,  ti)  tro.  nactlo.  to  have  ^one 

IV\IMl(ll'Li:S. 

narll.  LTiinjr.  nactluin,  -one. 

tiaiiM,  \\>'  .lie  v,o;ti^. 
iui'i-k't-aiiiul-llo-nac,  let  ns  all  Lri>. 


.>  .1 
•  >■  > 


► 


'J'llA\>!TIVi:   VKIMV 
TO  i.ovi:. 


I  Quzta'na.  f  love. 
Siny-iilar  ,  i.i\v/.\:\\\'(],  tliou  Invest. 
I  tiii/.ia's,  he.  slie.  loves. 


riii;si;NT  Tjcnse. 

I'liiral 


I  Qir/tii'in.  we  love. 
I  wuzfa'p,  \<iii  love. 
I  yw/l  i';;.-,  tliey  love 


In  the  past  tenses  of  the  transit ivi'  verb  the  ]):irtic'e  tJiim  .appears  to  play  htit  a 
small  part,  its  plane  beinfj  supplied  by  the  v.ib  '  to  be.'  This  partiele  tli/m,  besid.-s 
forming  the  j.ast  tense  and  perfect  ].artic*|,le  ..f  the  intransitive  verlvs.  is  otherwise 
eniploye<l  to  indicate  absence  from  the.sjieaker  ;  a.s.tcini'tl  tlum,  he  (absent),  teinkAst- 
tlum.  they  (ai)sent;. 

r.\-T   OF    rxCO.Mri.ETK   ACTION. 


r  Quzta'natlo.  I  have  loved. 
Singular-  gu/.tau'qt  o,  tluiu  hast  loved. 
I  yu/ta'.s  tlo,  he  has  loved. 


I'  Quzta'm  tlo,  we  have  loved. 
Plural  ^  gtizta'ptlo.  ye  liave  loved, 
guztius,  thev  liave  loved. 


I'AST  ov  <'ompi.i:te  Action. 


I  Quzta'nafia,  I  have  loved. 
Singular     Qnztau'qiui,  thou  hast  loved. 
[  Quzta'sfia,  he  has  loved. 


j  Qnzta'ni,  we  have  loved. 
Plural  -  yuzta'p,  ymi  have  loved. 
'  Quztigs,  "they  ha\e  loved. 


The  distinction  between  tin  and  t/r>  is  very  nice.  The  former  is  used  when  the 
action  or  feeling  no  longer  exists  at  the  time  of  si)eaking:  as,  tlakainl([  ua  hazQuz- 
fraraoq.  always  thou  hast  loved  me  (up  to  this  time) :  the  latter  when  tli.>  feeling  or 
action  is  continuing;  as,  (lakami(|-tlol)azQuztcamo(],  always  thou  hast  loved  me'and 
still  dost.  It  will  be  noticed  in  these  two  sentences  thatthe  adverb  takes  the  past 
signs  aiid  not  the  verb.  Tliey  .sometimes  precede  the  verb;  as.  thiQuzta'na,  I  have 
loved.  The  amplification  of  the  verbal  stem  here  observed  marks  the  continuity  of 
the  action  and  strengthens  the  adverli. 

The  indefinite  past  is  frequently  expres.sed  by  the  present  without  any  modifying 
particles,  the  contest  or  sense  of  the  passage  making  the  time  of  the  action  clear" 
as,  Quzta'na  tlB  'nkiq  tlK  tzok.  1  loved  my  sister  wdio  is  dead  ;  more  literally,  '  1  love 
that  my  sister  that  one  dead.'  The  ])ast  action  of  the  vt-rb  is  here  implied  by  the 
absence  or  death  of  the  object.  Otl>er  examples  are  tcu-uc-Kiia,  I  struck  him  on  the 
face  ;  tcu-kain-na,  I  struck  him  on  the  head. 

In  these  examples  of  incorporated  object  the  subject  pronoun  sometimes  sutfer.s 
contraction  as  w^ell  as  the  object,  as  seen'  :..  these  two  instances.  Occasionally  the 
indefinite  pdst  takes  tli/m;   as,  pul'cena  tlum  smite,  I  killed  a  deer. 

FUTfRE   TENSK. 

hfi'lQuzta'na,  I  shall  love.     The  other  persons  follow  regularly. 

Potential   Moon. 
MQuzta'nauac,  I  may  love.     The  other  persons  follow  reguhirly. 
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Ri:ruin'--l8'.t'J, 


I.Ml'KU.VTIVi;    Mod  I), 
yuzta'i;\,  love  tlioii ;    Qiiztnt(')'/.fl,  lovo  you  ; 

Qir/.tcu'ni!i.  liivc  tliou  inc. 
gu/t(';iuni'/;i,  liivti  you  mo. 

I'OIKNTIAI,     I'A-SIVi;. 

j  li!iQii/.lcr''iiiariJU',  1  iiiiiy  l)t'  lovt'd. 
(Singular.     liiiQii/.tci'N'ic,  fliou  iijaycst  lii«  loved. 
I  haQii/stji'iiKic,  lu'  may  be  lovc^d. 

(  liii(.'u/str  tnc,  wo  may  ho  lovi'il. 
I'liiral.  •  lia<.,iii/str)'liiiatu'<;,yemay  bo  lovcil. 

I  liayiiztl'gsataniu'o,  Ihoy  may  Ijo  1(A(i1. 

In  verbs  form  o<l  i'loni  tHims  or  adjectives  the  iniiiorativc  indoction  is -x/^/ ;  as, 
tciuii'malsta,  'cut  it  in  little  pieces.'  wow  literally,  '  little  it ' ;  izn/o'itsta,  iiil  it  in 
bif,'  jiieces  ;  muciinicr'.Vkst;i,  '  briiii;'  I'our  pieces  of  Wijdd  at  a  time.'  In  eacli  of  tlic.-.u 
expressions  the  only  verbal  eltiiieiit  is  the  sign  of  llie  imperulivi^  -sta 

Tilt!  ioUoNvin^-  aie  evaniples  of  the  incorporated  pronoun  object,  with  the  excep- 
tion iu  the  tliird  person  sinyuiar,  as  lucuLioned  abo\e  :— 


guztcl'n.  1  love  thee. 
Quztn'imKn,  I  iovo  you. 
yiiztci't,  we  love  thee, 
vuzti'ftstcatc,  thoy  love  thoe. 
Qiiztl'irsna,  I  love  them, 
t^uztl'f^'snuq,  tliou  lovest  them, 
guzta'c  tcinc(')'st,  he  loves  them. 
yiiztca'm(i,  tho\i  lov(>st  me. 
yiiztca'ms,  he  hjves  me. 
yiizte'c,  he  loves  us. 
Quztana  tcini'tl,  1  love  him. 
y\iztau'(i  tcini'tl,  tliou  lovest  him. 
yuzta's  tcini'tl,  he  loves  him. 


Quztci'c,  he  loves  theo. 
Quzto'iniKc,  he  lovrs  yon. 
Quztb'imat,  we  love  you. 

(?)  they  love  you. 

Quzti'gscu'tKm,  We  love  I  hem. 
Quzti'jj:scenu'(i  you  love  them. 
Quzti'^s  tcinco',st,  they  love  them, 
Quztce'ip,  you  love  mi'. 
Quzti'gscatcatns,  they  love  me. 
tlatla'  huzte'ic,  they  U)vi!  us. 
Quzta'm  tcini'tl,  we  lovi:  him. 
Quztii'p  tcini'tl,  you  love  him. 
Quztl'gs  tcini'tl,  they  love  him. 


niEPOSITIONS   AND   PREPOSITIONAL   PIUIASKS. 

'J'he  prepositional  elements  of  the  N'tlaka'paniuy  ton.LTue  vary  with  the  <'onstruc. 
tion  of  the  sentence.  .Some  of  these  are:  thi'kut,  across  ;  tutl,  beyond;  ukpa'uik 
na,  under. 

na,  on. 

'n,  in. 

niitca'k-a  na  tEmu'q,  ait  on  the  ground. 

'n  tla  tcl'tuQ,  iu  the  house. 

'n  tl.i  k'oa'koa,  in  the  bo.x. 

'n  tlEn  po'itton,  in  the  bed. 

na  ko,  on  the  water. 

pa'kwata  tsk-au'tl  na  kO,  launch  the  boat  ou  the  water. 

tla'kiit  ko,  across  the  river. 

na  sqHnci,  on  a  stone. 

n'kpa'ni'.^  na  scjKnq,  under  a  stone. 

tlatlat  na  kO,  near  the  water. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PHRASES,  &o. 

What  are  you  eating  ?  sta'aOpinOq  ? 

Who  will  do  this  /  cfiatka  oilcu'tamos  ? 

The  sun  is  shining,  uuBllric  a  skoa'koac. 

It  is  raining,  ua'tEktl. 

Launch  the  canoe  on  the  water,  pa'kwata  tsk-au'tl  na  kO. 

And  one  of  them  accordingly  went,  atl  tlo-asna'c  ha  papai'a. 

I  alone  will  possess  the  treasure,  au!  kwonaQEna  aitl  snu'ya. 

Alas  1  what  a  world  is  this  !  au  !  kanum  neka  ha  na'  hai'a  ! 

Long  ago  1  saw  him,  tlena'QKnos  awiktana  tlEca'. 


ti.N     IIIK    irniNol.iK.K  Al,    .sI'liVF.V    (»K    {'AN.MtA. 


■  «  • 


rmrncdinf.'ly  tli(,'  awk  r.rvw,  tlo  nft  Ti'  us  liaiiiiiKj  liu  sp'zO. 
1  cut  my  loot,  iilki{i;'tikiii. 


•1 
I  Imrl  iriy  loot,  (jo'iiKjK'nkin. 
]\Iy  t'm!t!  IS  >\viilli'ii,  |i;iu'ckiti. 
Wlici-i!  is  the  HX(!  .'  iiiiti  kiiui'>kKii  .' 
It  is  tliuie,  mil  tlu  liu'. 
The  moon  is  bri.:ht,  mania'  tla  ma'iiF.t  i;n. 
Make  a  lire,  paina'ia. 

A  huiiniy  ju'ison  caiiio  hrrc,  tait  tik  tluskai'uq  tlakfia'yil'. 
1  know  thai  [)t!rs(jn,  cKn'kstKtia  tli;na'. 

I  nail  it,  llauktana.     i  have  driven  il  homo,  ukstlaukKiiaQKna. 
I  know,  yet^tiinistana.     I  know  il  ilioiontjiiiy,  yeQumwrgstana.* 
]  liavo  lour  houses,  muna'tliKi  iia'u  tuKlcitu(i/ 
A  t^ood  iioiise,  la'  tik  tcViuy. 
Tlial  iiouso  is  ^oni\,  tia-lia  tik  tcltuQ  la'. 
Hit  down,  tnitt'aka. 
I  am  still  sick,  ua'kin  tlo  kwc'no'(|. 

I  wi  <  sick  yesterday,  1  am  bcLler  to-day,  kweno'iikinu.a  Bi.l,,au'il  tcaliai'tl  la' 
wla'i|kirj. 

r.ring  it  in,  fdksta.     That  will  do,  homa'll. 

H('re  is  some;  bread,  hak  ha  pi'skwi. 

Are  you  tired  /  papi'iktkuon  / 

Come  to-morrow,  ha  tlaha'(i  tuk  tlsp](iau'tl. 

(iive  me  tlie  saw,  anakstcima  tana'llOs. 

Are  you  awake  '/  u-kellaQoii  / 


and,  atl;  but,  karaatl ;  kuk  !  hark  !  ana'  !  alas  !  tlo  then-  tcatl   now  ■ 
•cry;  tatlO'ta,   none;   ta'kum   or   ta'kKnus,  all;  tsitsia,  sujh  as,  like;  se 


ev 

whole. 


t.ikumA't 
mi'(i,  tlu! 


^ 


VOCABULARY    OF   LOWER   N'TLAKATAMUr^   TER.MS. 

Ter  111,1  of  Itelat  ionship. 


father  skfi'tza.* 

mother  ski'iioza.* 

*  These  terms  are  not  commonly  used 
by  children  wiien  addressing  th(;ir 
parents,  the  secondary  forms  are  those 
generally  employed.  Old  women  are 
commonly  addressed  as  k'iiiOza. 

father 

mother 

grandfather 

grandmother 

grandchild 

uncle  (father's 

brother) 
uncle  (mother'd 

brother) 
aunt  (mother's 

sister) 
aunt  (father's  „ 

sister) 
nephew  ck-'ca. 

niece  sklumke'Kt. 

brother  (elder)  katck-'. 

sister  „  kiq'. 

sister  (younger)  tcE'tca. 

brother      „  cinci'. 

brother-in-law  (said   cia'ctEm. 

by  girl) 


man  or  mama. 

klk  or  ki'ka. 

capaza. 

k'za'. 

e'mitc. 

ci'ckari. 


skox/ 


sister-in-law  (said  by  cia'ctKm. 
girl) 

boy  tfio't. 

yuuth  tui'ot. 

girl  slu'nats. 

orphan,  cna'ka    (this  term  is  common   to 

both  sexes), 

m.-in  skai'fiq. 

woman  s'mu'tlatc. 

ol<l  luun  ku'tlamiu.* 
old  woman  „ 

*  Abbreviated     from     ku'tlamln     tik 
skai'uq  and  ku'tlamin  tik  suui'tlatc. 


people 
person 
husband 


husband 

wife 

wives 

infant 


child  (speaTcer's) 


cai'tkinmaq. 

thiskai'uc]. 

Qai'owi  (used  by 
wife  when  ad- 
dressing her  hus- 
band). 

sqnai'owi  (general 
term). 

cKm'a'm. 

cEniK'mam 

sk-ukumK'met. 

sku'kEinit  (general 
term). 

skrj  'za. 
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chililren 


chief 

PaTfs  of 

head  (»r  cranium 

hoad  (entire) 

crown  of  head 

forehead 

hair 

face 

check 

jaw,  chin 

saliva 

eye 

eye-brow 

ear 

nose 

niout  h 

tongue 

tooth 

breast  (of  woman) 

chest 

back 

stomach 

arm 

hand 

linger 

lingers 

httle  linger 


thumb 

finger-nail 

knee 

foot 

feet 

toe 

toes 

toenail 

bone 

bono  (of  fish) 
blood 
heart 
skin 


tciiiianic't  (general 
t(!nn). 

tcimc't,  offspring, 
family  ;  also  em- 
ployed whtMi 
speaking  of  chil- 
dren of  a  certain 
family. 

ko'kpi,  skiau'tl. 

the  Body. 

knmk'an, 

skutlu'c. 

n'kuroau'isk'an. 

irk'umu'cus.cinez. 

ska'pk'an. 

sk'tiuc 

kfiza'pc. 

stli'j.icin. 

n'tcu'tcin. 

nukoatlucf  Kn. 

k'tl'pai'st. 

tl'a'nl. 

sp'sak-s, 

tcfi'tcin. 

ta'tla. 

ql'auq,  qai'oq. 

skaam. 

tlikiunau'tcik. 

ciqitskin 

oiye'n. 

kc'iKj,  kcikq. 

keiks  (his  iiand). 

lakst. 

lala'kst. 

CLi'tum  kakanakst 
(cu'tum^  young- 
est). 

skla-kainkst  (first 
linger). 

koa'kainkst. 

sk'maswasqEn. 

skoat,  sk'oa((t. 

sk'oa'quat. 

la'kilF.n. 

lakala'kcjKn, 

koa'kainkst. 

oqk'o'otl,  kok'ool, 
kuokuoltc. 

tsam, 

peti'la. 

cua'kok. 

CEpct'tS. 


water 

se;i.  river 

wind 

sky 

moon 

Sim 

star 

day 

night 

morning 

dawn 

daybreak 

evening 

sunset 


Genera    Terr,(H. 


fog 
tide 
wave 
eddy 
current 
hail 
snow- 
rain 
ice 


cputlEt. 

cme'katko  ma. 

cnakq. 

czi'oko'ma'. 

cqu'ako'ma. 

ctla'fis. 

cf)kt. 

-StEktl. 

n'pyu'. 


dark 

dark 

light 

earth,  land 

lake 

mountain 

hill 

tree 

trees 

leaf 

bark 

rock,  stone 

fence  (picket) 

house 

house  of  white  man 

houses 

canoe 

cant)es 

knife 

axe  (iron) 

a.KC  (stoiie) 

floor 

garch'ii 

nail  (iron) 

window 

mirror 

meat 

flesh 

spruce-tree 

moccasin 

leggings 

firewood 

lire 

steamer 

ashes 

embers,  sparks 

smoke 

dog 

horse 

bear  (black) 

deer 

grizzly 

rat 

beaver 


kfl. 

koqoc. 

naut,  snaut. 

stlek-'t. 

maqiotEn. 

skoa'koatr, 

n'ki.ku'to"<cn. 

ci'tlk-'t. 

ci'tict. 

nuwa'nuan. 

niariui'Emiiq. 

niFa'. 

tsoo'z. 

rap  or  aap  (there  is 

no     true     r     in 

N'ntlaka'pamuQ) 
klEpE'p  (as  in  an 

eclii)se). 
k-]E'pitkli:'pit    (as 

in  the  night). 
mama'. 
tEmu'((. 
jiahVcko. 
sk  'm,  skoiim, 
sk'oak  'm. 
cua'p,  ci'Ep. 
c5'E|)Ewa'p  or  cu'k- 

pera'p. 
p'tcictl. 
pai'am. 
cKnq,  sqEnq. 
skiCi|. 

tciiuQ  or  tcl'ly. 
swatlu'Q. 
tcitci'tii'Q, 
tsk-au'tl. 
tsktsk-au'tl. 
cE'lis 

kaui'skiai. 
cii'lkist. 
n'tnktcl'tEn. 
nui'kamin. 
klo'komin. 
n'koano'ctEn. 
kfiKmo'sEu. 
smite. 
slKk. 
sklpa'ka. 
cilt/.afi'i. 
skill,  mata's. 
cn'TpErn. 
c'pam,  oi'yip. 
o'iyi])-tik-tsk'au'tl. 
n'cfii'pl  VAi. 
dukti'kq. 
catc  or  sqatc. 
sk-a'qa. 
n'g'E'ltza-sk-a'qa,or 

simply  sk-a'qa. 
spai:c, 
smite. 

CU(|CU . 

qanl. 

s'nu'ya,  qk\^pa 
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coyote  snikia'p. 

I'lfigpie  Q.'ii'uoa. 

(liver  tzala's. 

puppy  sk-a'(iatza. 
tly  (common  house)      mu'za. 

mosquito  kA'k-oaskc. 

wolverine  kni'lKkin. 

badi^'er  (?)  n'Qoeni'kon. 

niJirtcn  Qua'kqOc. 

weazel  tcitcq. 

maggot-fly  haha'nuks. 

Vjird  (generic)  sp'zO. 
beast 

tish  „  cwaH. 

sliivci  cau'fit,  caicu'ltk. 

i^laves  cau'cKcut. 

fight,  battle  k-oatoa(i. 

noise  halu'kfi. 
.ounds     (made      by  en^i'nim. 

nature) 
sound  of  human  voices  caun'. 
spirit  or  soul  or  life     curaacik. 

ghost  cluska'lu. 

spring  (of  water)  pet  ok. 

cold  weather  tsetltcin. 

cold  tsetl. 

summer-time  spandj'k-  (lit.  fruit 

season), 

now  tucai'tl. 

f  0-day  tcahai'tl. 

to-morrow  luk  spihau'fc. 

yesterday  tl  spihaut. 

midday  nKju'kKn. 

n)i(lnight  teioa'liaur. 

'■^•mrise  bop  tlum  skn;ikoac. 

nu)onrise  bop  tlum  nja'qHtEn. 

pond  ci)ac. 

waterfall  tcoktce'oq, 

bridge  nEhu'lioc. 

lamp  n'tzaukfii'sqatEn. 

ha  IP- moon  ckethau'ca. 

full-moon  cai'I. 

glimmer  oau'leto. 
twinkle  (of  the  stars)  tlif)ci'iira. 

bed  n'p./  tron. 

cliair  n'tl'kKiptKn. 

iiorn  .'^kwai'yakuu. 

name  skoast. 

feathers  (big)  cOlcbost. 

flown  cqina. 

forest  tzhau'elt. 

mat  (common)  cep. 
post    (in   keekwilee-  sku'tzarain. 

house) 

b    s  qoa'koa. 

hat  kamo't. 

joy,  ]ileasure  k-u'lkutl. 

•  keekwilee-house '  sai'istikiu. 

arrow  skui'. 

bow  ski  'nak. 

book  tsuktsuk. 

b'tters  tsukteiis. 

figures  pinai)ai'au>. 

bright,  brightly  mama'. 


hot  s'loq. 

warm  kumkuiuEt,  qftatc. 

(The  difTercuce  be- 
tween these  two 
terms  is  tliat-  the 
former  means  '  warm ' 
from  Jire-hcat,  the 
latter  from*v//i-heat.) 


sweet 

tlekt. 

hard 

tlot. 

higii 

wist. 

heaw 

Homa'nk. 

bad  ■ 

kest,  k-ect. 

good 

I'a. 

broad 

tlu'kKt. 

narrow 

tqujEt. 

white 

stKpK'k. 

black 

stKpta'kt. 

blue 

st'k-o. 

large,  great,  big 

<.iC)7.i:'rn. 

small,  little 

q'me'ma. 

strong 

ZOzo'jJt. 

cold 

tsa'atlt. 

all 

ta'kKm,  ta'kEmi")s 

this 

qaha'. 

that 

tiaha'. 

these 

qacjaha'.' 

th')se 

tla  tla  ha'. 

none 

tatlola. 

no,  not 

t  at  a. 

yes 

ill,  eh. 

hungry 

tait. 

sick 

kwono'q. 

ill 

n'kio'q. 

well 

wii;'(j. 

>\vollen 

pau'it 

sharp 

QUZQUZ. 

m.any.  much 

([uat. 

to  chew 

k  liEm. 

I  sit  down 

mitciikin. 

'  to  be ' 

nii'i[. 

to  go 

nac. 

I  say 

teu'na. 

I  jiass  by 

tlaha'qkin. 

I  tind 

punu'mna. 

to  increase 

wig. 

I  kill 

pfii'cena. 

I  f)btain 

kuonawe'na.    • 

1  steal 

nauq. 

to  hunt 

pea' k  Km. 

I  send 

kitaiini'tcin. 

to  shoot 

kalKm. 

to  work 

tcu'Em. 

to  fish 

tzau'Em. 

to  hunt 

pekliEm. 

to  laue-h 

awi'Em. 

to  call 

wawi'Em. 

to  sing 

i'tlBtn. 

to  di- 

ku'niKm. 

to  plant 

vu'kEm. 

to  gather  wood 

pca'kEm. 

to  I  lick  berries 

kfieau'icm. 

I  atiikc 

cikata'iia. 
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I  spojik 
I  (int 
I  know 
to  liolp 
to  lend 


{pi'latci'na. 

to  paint 

ql'kas. 

nik;itii'na. 
cKiiksta'na. 
ki'nrHm. 
kwaku'mstKra. 

to  see 
to  trap 
to  watch 

miki'ii. 

ko'qF<:m, 

tzomi'ntKra, 

FOLKLORE. 

Tn  recording  the  following  folk-tales  of  the  N'tlaka'pairiuQ,  T  have 
souglit  throuf^'hout  to  keep  them  as  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  niind 
as  possible.  I  was  the  better  able  to  do  this  as  my  informant  poss«>ss('d  a 
more  than  common  knowledge  of  English  for  an  elderly  Indian.  Having 
acted  as  interpreter  for  many  years  to  the  missionaries,  and  also  in  thci 
law  courts,  he  had  a  fair  command  of  words.  Much,  therefore,  of  the 
wording  of  the  stories  is  his  own.  I  have  not  sought  to  cui'tail  or  shorten 
in  any  way  the  details  of  the  longer  stories,  believing  these  to  be  of  the 
highest  value  in  comparative  studies.  Mischelle  is  a  ))orn  raconteur,  and 
has  always  taken  the  deepest  int(>rest  in  the  stories  and  old  customs  of 
his  people.  My  method  of  recording  was  in  the  shorter  tales  to  write 
the  story  almost  verbatim  as  he  related  it.  In  the  case  of  the  longer 
detailed  ones  I  wrote  down  the  chief  incidents  of  the  story  at  the  time  of 
recital,  filled  in  the  rest  from  memory  i)nmediately  afterwards,  and  then 
read  the  whole  over  to  Mischelle  next  day  to  see  that  T  had  got  it  cor- 
rectly. By  this  means,  although  I  am  responsible  for  the  English,  the 
spirit  of  the  stories  is  Mischelle's. 

Story  of  the  Elk-maiden. 

Tn  the  remote  days  of  long  ago,  when  the  animals  spoke  and  behaved 
like  human  beings,  there  lived  in  the  far  north  an  elk  man  and  his  wife, 
'^['hey  poss(!ssed  an  only  daughter,  and  the  one  grief  of  their  lives  was  that 
no  husVjand  could  be  found  for  her.  The  daughter,  who  had  no  wish  to 
remain  siiigle  all  her  days,  grew  dissatistied  with  her  lot,  and  determined 
to  leave  home  and  seek  an  old  aunt,  a  sister  of  her  father's,  who  lived 
somewhere  in  the  far  south.  She  accordingly  set  out  and  travelled  l)y 
herself  for  many  weeks  and  moons.  She  had  not,  however,  gone  far 
before  her  aunt,  who  was  a  very  wise  woman,  learnt  in  a  dream  that  her 
niece  was  on  her  wav  to  seek  her. 

Now,  in  the  old  elk-aunt's  village,  of  which  she  was  chieftainess,  and 
which  consisted  oi  many  keekwilee-hotises,  or  semi-subterranean  wiut^er 
dwellings,  there  were  no  women  or  females  of  any  kind.  The  whole 
comnuuiity,  except  herself,  was  composed  of  males.  Being  a  wise  old 
woman,  she  foresaw  that  as  soon  as  her  niece  should  a»-rive  she  would  be 
p«>stered  to  death  V)y  suitors  for  the  maiden's  hand,  and  that  trouble  and 
discord  would  arise  upon  her  appearance  among  them.  She  therefore 
s»'t  luir  wits  to  woi'k  to  devise  some  plan  by  whieh  she  might  keep  her 
niece  to  herself  and  prev(nit  discord  and  jealousies  from  disturbing  the 
}»eace  and  harmony  of  the  village.  And  this  is  the  way  she  ;iid  it.  She 
stiaightway  sent  for  young  Night-hawk,  because  he  had  a  strong  voice, 
and  bade  him  make  known  to  all  his  companions  that  if  they  desired  to 
win  a  beautiful  young  elk-maiden  for  wife  they  should  comc^  to  her  on  a 
certain  day.  Niglit  hawk  soon  made  the  nt'ws  known  to  his  companions, 
ilis  tidings  causcMl  niuih  commotion  in  the  \illage,  a,nd  iu)t  a  you  '  was 
missing  on  the  ajipointcd  day.  When  all  wei"e  ass(>m])led  the  o^u  'lunt 
told  them  brielly  that  her  niece  was  about  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  as  she 
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was  unmarri(!(l  would  probably  desire  to  have  a  husband  and   settle  down 
with  her.     'Anion,:,'  so  many  desiralde  youths,'  said  si;e,  '  T  find  it  dilHculL 
to  select  one  whose  claims  are  greater  than  the  rest.     In  order,  therefore, 
that  each  one  of  you   may  have  a  chance  to  obtain  the  maiden  I   have 
decided  to  let  you  race;  for  her.     You  shall  all  l)e  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
village,  and  she  at  the  other.     At  the  word  "do,"  you  shall  start  after  her, 
and  whoever  first  catch(>s  her  shall  have  her  for  wife.'     This  plan  was  not 
equally  pleasing  to  all.     Young   Deer  and   the   other  fleet-footed   youths 
thought   the  idea  an  excellent   one,  each   l)elieving   that  he   could   easily 
snatch  the  prize  from  his  fellows  ;  but  Tortoise  thought  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  him  and  his  friends,  who  wei-e  not  gifted  with  long  and  nind)le  legs. 
His  objection,  however,  was  overruled,  and  h<?  and  his  friends  pacified   by 
a  promise  of  a  good  start  in  advance.'  of  the  i-est.     All  unconscious  of  the 
excitement  the  news  of   her   expecti^l   arrival   had  caused    in    her  aunt's 
village,  the   maiden  had  gradually  ncared   her  destiniition,  and  was  now 
but  a  few  miles  distant.     Th(!  old  aunt    had  followed   her  course  day  by 
day  in  her  dreams,  and  knew  (ixactly  where  she  was  and  when  she  would 
appear.     80  when  she  was  but  a  little  way  oil"  she  went  forth  to  meet  and 
bring  her  in.     She  said   nothing  to  the   others  as  slu;  went,  hoping  that 
she  might  pass  out  and  in  unobserved.      JUit   they  had    seen  her  stealing 
otr,  and  when  she  returned  a  little  while  later  with  her  niece  cxevy  youth 
in  the  place  was  on   the  look-out  foi-  them.     Tlie   maiden   was  wholly 
unprepai'ed  to  pass  the  gauntlet  of  eyes  that  now  met  her,  and  was  much 
emb'>rrassed  by  the  presence  of  so  many  males,  and  by  the  ardent  glances 
tney  cast  upon  her.     After  one  hurried  look  round,  she  bent  her  eyes  to 
the  ground,  and  did  not  raise  them   till   she  was  within  her  aunt's  keek- 
wilee  house.     The  excitement  in  the  villager  now  became  intense,  and  the 
old  chieftainess  saw  that  if  sin;  wished  to  pnnent  trouble  and  discord  she 
must  hav(!  the  contest  for  her  niece's  hand  settled  without  unnecessary 
delay.     She  accordingly  tixetl  a  near  day,  and  bade  all    Ik;  in   readiness. 
On  the  day  appointed  every  youth  in  the  village  presented  himself  at  the 
aunt's  dwelling.     The  old  chieftaintvss  then  arranged  them  for-  the  contest, 
placing  all  the  slow -footed  competitoi's  in  tlu;  foremost  rank,  with  Tortoise 
in  front  of  all,  and   Deer  and   his  comrades  in  the  rear.     She  then   led 
forth  her  niece,  clad  in  a  beautiful  doeskin  dress,  embroidered  from  top  to 
bnttoni  with  many  i-oloured   beads  and  shells,  and  painted  with  numerous 
my,vti.3  syndtols.     A  buzz  of  admiration  greetiid  her  as  lu'r  aunt  led  her  to 
'lie  far  end  of  the  camp  and  instructed  her  to  make  straight  for  the  house 
Hgaiii  a3  .soon  as  the  word  was  given  to  start.     The  aunt   then  went  back 
to  \.'\e  f  tilers,  and,  ludding  th(Mn  be  reaily,  gave  the  word  to  start.     Such 
a  rushing  and  striving  as   tlx^n   followed  was  never  seen  in  the  village 
before,  as  each  youth  strove  to  outdo  the  otln^s.     At  the  c<>n)mand  to  go 
all  had  seen  the  maiden  disappeai-  behind  the  farthest  keekwilee  iiouse, 
and  each  endeavoured  to  be  at  thc^  turn  first.     But  no  sooner  had  the  old 
woman  given  the  word  to  start  than  she  exerci;-ed  hfsr  magic  powers  and 
caused   the  sir/  to  become  quickly  ovei'cast  with  thick  dark  clouds,  which 
ed'ectually  shut  out  the  light  of  day  and  enveloped   the  runners  in  its 
bewildering  folds,  so  that  none  could  discern  hir>  Tellow  or  see  whither  he 
vvf-nt.     One  ran  into  another  and  eageily  clasped  him,  thinking  he  had 
secured  the  prize  ;  but,  finding  his  mistake,  let  go  his   hold   and   started 
afn^sh,  only  to  find  himself  repeating  the  same  mistake  again  and  again. 
'  I    have  her  !  '    '  T   ha\e  her  !  '  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once.      'Mo,  she's 
mine  !  '     'She's  mine  ! '  shouted  young  Raven,  a.^  he  grasped  the  Ijark  of  a 
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fO'lfii-  ti-('f'  wliii'h  was  li.inLciiirj  loose  and  [latLcriiir;  in  tlie  witid,  and  tor« 
if  ort'  in  his  cxcitciueiit,  thinking  he  had  caught  the  maiden  by  her  diess, 
which  had  given  way  in  his  hand.  '  She  is  mine !  I  have  her  ! '  he  repeated 
again,  as  he  grasped  the  ti-ee  in  his  arms.  But  before  he  could  realise  ids 
mistake  he  was  dragged  biick  from  the  tree  by  a  dozen  hands,  and  had  to 
take  up  the  hunt  again.  And  thus  they  strove  in  vain  to  tind  the  maiden, 
until  they  had  torn  the  clothes  from  each  other's  backs,  and  the  light  of 
day  had  returned  once  more  '  Who's  got  her?'  'Where  is  she?'  was 
uow  the  cry  all  rouid  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  no  one  seemed  to 
have  secur(>d  the  pii/e.  She  had  escaped  them  all,  an<l,  moreover,  was 
now  nowhere  to  be  seen.  While  all  the.se  frantic  struggles  in  the  dark 
had  been  going  on,  the  old  aunt  had  run  round  the  othei-  way  and  led 
V/a(  k  her  niece  intr  the  house  again,  and,  taking  oft'  her  beautiful  dress, 
had  straightway  iiidden  her  in  a  large  basket  fashifincd  like  a  cradle, 
which  she  had  prepared  for  thi^  purpose.  This  she  placed  on  a  shelf  just 
niifler  the  roof,  where  no  one  uould  be  likely  to  investigate  and  discover 
its  contents.  Everyone  now  wondered  what  could  ha\e  become  of  tha 
maiden,  but  none  save  crafty,  keen -eyed  Lynx  suspecti'd  that  a  trick  had 
V)een  played  upon  them  by  their  chieftainess.  It  was  commonly  supposed 
that  the  sun,  olxserving  the  be:i  'liful  maiden  as  she  rail,  had  become 
enamoured  of  hej-,  and  had  left  h..s  le  in  the  hea\ens  and  come  down 

and  seized  and  carried  her  oil".  '1.  else,'  argued  they,  'could  you 
account  for  the  sudden  darkness  of  midnight  at  noonday  ? '  But  Lynx 
thought  otherwise,  though  he  said  nothing.  He,  like  the  others,  had 
entered  the  race,  but,  tinding  himself  outstripped  at  the  commencement, 
gave  up  the  cotitest,  and  kept  his  keen  eyes  upon  the  chieftainess.  He 
thought  he  had  seen  hei-  run  round  the  other  sidi^  of  the  house  and  return 
again  with  her  niece,  but  was  not  (|uite  sure,  as  the  darkness  had  badled 
even  his  keen  sight.  Nevertheless  he  inclined  to  the  belief  that  th<^ 
maiden  had  leturned  to  her  aunt's  dwelling,  and  even  now  lay  concealed 
there,  and  he  determined  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  before  long. 
For  several  days  and  nights,  therefore,  he  hung  round  th(»  old  woman's 
keekwilee  house,  making  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  pay  her  sudden  and 
imexp(!(.ted  visits.  At  one  time  he  would  take  her  a  tiiuj  salmon,  at 
another  some  rare  roots,  and  at  another  a  haunch  of  venison  ;  but  enter 
as  often  and  as  suddenly  as  he  would,  no  trace  of  the  maiden  could  he 
see.      Having  failed  in  this  plan,  ho  had  ivsort  to  another. 

On  each  occasion  that  he  had  visited  the  old  aunt's  house  since  the 
girl's  disappearance  he  had  noticed  the  large  cradle-basket  on  the  shelf. 
Ife  could  nut  i'enieml)er  to  have  seen  it  before,  and  from  its  appearance 
it  was  plain  that  it  was  not  an  old  cradle  ;  .so  ho  could  not  help  connect- 
ing its  presence  with  the  disappcviranco  of  the  maiden.  He  vowed  he 
would  learn  by  some  means  the  contents  oi  that  basket  bc^fore  long  ;  bub 
Jis  there  was  no  chance  of  doing  this  openly  he  must  Hnd  some  other  way. 
So  accordingly  one  night,  when  the  whole  village  was  asleep,  he  stole  to 
t'"e  roof  of  the  old  woman's  house  and  began  snitling  over  the  spot  where 
lie  knew  the  cradle  lay,  and  having  a  keen  nose  soon  assured  him.s(>lf 
that  the  maiden  lay  there  asleep.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  scoi'e 
he  now  carefully  anfl  (piietly  removed  a  little  of  the  bark  covering  from 
the  roof,  thus  juaking  a  small  hole  therein  large  enough  to  peep  through 
and  see  the  maiden  sleeping  soundly  beneath  him.  l!^nlarging  the  hole 
a  little  he  thrust  in  his  paw,  and  gently  iemo\ing  the  blanket  from  her 
breast    sj>at    throe   times    upon    her    abdomen.      He    then    replaced    the 
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blanket,  rcstofi'il  the  liole  as  hefofo,  and  slunk  hdine  U>  iii.s  own  quartcr.s, 
I'or  t  lireo  successive  nights  he  I'epeated  this  actitni,  after  which  he 
returned  no  more,  hut  went  about  his  business  as  usual  and  awaited 
results,  hi  the  meantime  life  had  not  <;;one  very  merrily  with  tlie 
maiden.  Pent  up  in  her  narrow  quarters  she  grew  weariei-  each  day  as 
the  weeks  went  by,  aiul  Ijegged  her  aunt  again  and  again  to  allow  her  to 
come  out  of  her  basket.  lUit  this  the  old  chieftainess  would  not  do. 
But  as  time  went  on  the  maiden  presently  discovered  herself  to  be  in  a 
peculiar  and  distressing  condition,  [t  seemed  as  if  she  would  shortly 
beconie  a  mother.  Wlien  the  tirst  con.sciousness  of  her  condition  dawned 
upon  her  she  would  not  believ(^  it,  but  as  tlui  days  went  l)y  she  could  no 
longer  entertain  any  doubt  of  it.  She  hid  the  matter  from  her  relative 
until  it  was  no  longer  possiljle  to  do  so,  and  then  the  aunt  was  angiy 
indeed,  and  bitterly  reproached  her  niece  for  the  disgrace  she  was  biing- 
ing  upon  her,  and  would  not  at  tirst  beli(ne  that  the  girl  herself  was 
innocent  in  the  matter.  J^)ut  having  presently  convinced  herself  of  tliis, 
sh(^  set  her  wits  to  work  to  discover  who  it  was  that  had  outwitted  h<'r 
in  this  way.  J5ut  though  exceedingly  wise  and  versed  in  much  magic  she 
yet  could  not  discover  directly  who  the  otfender  was,  but  was  obliged  to 
get  her  information  in  a  roundabout  way.  lUit  now  the  maiden's  full 
time  had  come,  an  1  she  was  (hdivered  of  a  male  child,  who  grew  in  an 
incredibly  shore  sp.ic<  of  time  into  a  sti'ong  and  vigorous  l)oy.  The  old 
chieftainess,  having  thought  out  her  plan  of  actit)n,  now  .sent  once  more 
for  her  public  crier,  young  Nightdiawk,  and  badc^  him  inform  the  \illag(! 
of  the  birth  of  a  child  to  her  niece,  and  tell  his  com])anions  that  they 
were  all  to  present  themselves  at  her  house  on  a  certain  day,  and  bi'ing 
each  of  them  a  present  for  the  child. 

This  they  all  did,  with  the  exception  of  two,  each  buridng  with 
curiosity  to  learn  when  the  maiden  had  returned,  and  who  had  secureil 
her  for  wife.  The  bidding  of  tiie  tribe  to  her  Imuse  was  ])art  of  th(>  old 
aunt's  plan  for  discovering  the  father  of  iier  grand-nef)hew.  J>y  her 
magic  powers  she  had  learnt  that  if  each  \  isitor  pj-esented  tlu;  child  with 
a  gift,  he  would  accept  and  retain  one  only,  viz.,  the  present  otlered  by 
his  own  father,  and  would  reject  with  disdain  those  of  all  the  others. 
Thus  she  would  be  able  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  On  the; 
day  appointed  each  brought  his  present.  As  they  descended  they  otferrd 
their  presents  one  V»y  one  to  the  child,  who  took  them,  only  to  thvow 
them  aside  again  the  next  moment.  This  hajtpened  until  all  the  presents 
had  been  made,  and  all  the  visitors  had  a,s^eml)l(Ml.  As  the  child  had 
shown  no  interest  in  anything  that  had  yet  been  offered  him,  the  old 
woman  kncnv  from  this  th;it  sonu^one  must  be  absent.  She  therefonr 
angrily  demanded  who  had  disobeyed  her  injunctions  ;  and  after  sonie 
little  delay  and  calling  of  names  it  was  ascertained  that  Young  llabbit 
and  his  brother  Lynx  were  absent.  A  messenger  was  immediately 
dispatched  for  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  arrived,  Jlabbit  descend- 
ing tirst.  As  Rabbit  claml)ered  down  the  notched  pole  that  served  for 
ladder,  the  child  now  for  the  first  time  evinced  some  interest  in  what 
was  going  on,  and  looked  up  and  smiled  at  Rabbit  and  held  out  his  hand 
f<ir  the  present  For  a  moment  he  se(>med  inclined  to  play  with  it,  })ut 
threw  it  aside  ;it  once  when  he  perceived  Lynx  descending.  As  the  lat'cr 
approached  he  crowed  and  laughed  and  clapped  his  hands  with  deliglit, 
eagerly  stretching  them  out  ff>r  f.vnx  <  present,  which  he  retained  and 
immediately  began    to   jilay  with.     The  old  chieftainess  knew  from    this 
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that  tli(!  cliild's  father  stood  b;  fore  hnr.  Hlio  now  r(;late(l  to  the  asscmVjlcrl 
{guests  all  that  had  taken  places 

Pointing  to  Lynx,  wlio  hung  his  liead  in  silence,  she  exclaimed, 
*  What  shall  be  done  to  a  creatufe  guilty  of  such  meanness  ?  Death  is 
too  good  for  such  a  one.  I  will  tell  you  what  sliall  be  done  to  him.  .  . 
]le  sought  to  rob  me  of  my  niece  ;  now  that  he  has  disgraced  her  he 
shall  liave  her  whether  he  will  or  no  ;  but  he  shall  possess  her  in  loneli- 
ness ;  he  shall  not  live  with  us.  I  have  been  thinking  of  changing  camp 
for  some  time  past  ;  we  will  do  so  now,  and  leave  him  and  the  girl  and 
child  behind  to  look  after  themselves  as  best  they  may.'  As  they  left 
the  house  every  one  of  them,  even  Lynx's  own  brother.  Rabbit,  gave  him 
a  kick  or  a  cufF,  so  that  by  the  time  all  had  gone  poor  Lynx  was  a  iiiass 
of  bruises  and  .sores.  When  all  had  at  length  left,  the  girl,  wlio  had  been 
w.'ilching  the  whole  [)rocecding  in  shame  and  anger,  now  came  forward 
and  washed  and  tied  up  j)oor  Lynx's  l)attered  head,  mildly  i-eproaching 
liim  the  while  for  the  trouble  and  disgrace  he  had  l)i'()ught  upoii  them. 
JNIeanwhile  the  others  were  busy  preparing  for  the  departure  across  tlwi 
water,  which  dividcid  their  present  encampment  from  the  country  beyond. 
There  were  many  among  them  who,  while  they  felt  no  pity  or  com- 
passion for  Lynx,  were  yet  sorry  for  the  girl  ;  and  in  packing  up  their 
food  stores  purposely  left  some  scraps  behind  for  her  in  their  food  cellars. 
\n  a  .short  time  tlu^y  w(>re  ready  to  stai't,  and  the  old  chief lainess  giving 
the  word,  they  paddled  away,  leavnng  th(>  pair  behind  them.  The  old 
aunt  had  left  very  little  of  her  stoi'e  of  foitd  behind  her,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  the  forsaken  couple  found  tlunr  larder  (Mupty.  Then  it  was  that 
Lynx  remembered  that  there  were  other  foiKl-cellars  in  the  village,  and 
suggested  that  the  girl  should  go  round  and  see  what  she  could  liud  in 
them. 

She  .soon  discovered  the  food  that  was  left  behind  ;  and,  poor  and 
scanty  as  it  was,  she  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  those  who  had 
thought  of  her  in  this  way,  and  promised  herself  that  if  opportunity 
offered  she;  would  not  forget  their  kind  acts.  The  food  thus  secured  lasted 
them  till  Lynx  had  recovered  from  'is  wounds  and  was  able  to  go  out 
Imnting.  But  the  night  before  he  was  to  start  he  had  a  dream,  and  in 
%i  •  dream  his  guardian  spirit  came  to  him  and  told  him  not  to  despair  or 
}ie  downcast  at  the  turn  events  had  taken  ;  that  he  would  assist  him,  and 
that  one  day  he  would  be  a  great  man  and  rule  over  his  tribe.  He  was 
further  instructed  to  prepare  a  bow  and  arrows  after  the  pattern  shown 
him  in  his  dream,  and  go  to  the  woods  at  the  back  (if  the  village  and 
tlicire  he  would  always  find  game  in  plenty.  Accordingly,  next  day,  after 
relating  the  dream  to  his  wile,  he  fashioned  himself  a  bow  and  a  (|uiver 
of  arrows,  after  the  pattern  he  had  seen  in  his  dream,  and  went  forth  to 
hunt,  lie  had  scarcely  left  the  village  behind  him  when  fat  deer  sprang 
lip  (m  all  sides.  Having  killed  as  many  as  he  deemed  enough  foi  tiiem, 
he  returned  to  the  village  to  inform  his  wife  of  his  good  luck,  and  to 
secure  her  help  in  bringing  home  the  game.  From  this  time  on  they  had 
game  and  skins  in  plenty,  and  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  So  plenti- 
ful indeed  had  all  kinds  of  food  now  become  that  that  precious  possession, 
mountain  goats'  and  sheep's  kidney  fat,  was  as  connnon  as  meat,  and  the 
boy  was  given  a  ball  of  it  to  play  with  ;  and  so  much  had  the  wife  thrown 
away  through  the  smoke-hole  that  the  roof  was  coated  with  congealed 
masses  of  it. 

Now  things  were  quite  otherwise  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.    Soon 
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after  elk-woman  and  her  people  had  settled  there  all  tlK»  jr,'ain(!  had 
suddenly  disaitpeared,  and  now  the  best  and  keenest  hunters  could  lind 
nothin*,'  to  bring  home  after  a  long  day's  liunt.  Famine  was  busy  among 
them  and  they  were  anything  but  happy  in  their  new  (juarters.  This 
state  of  things  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  when  o!ie  day  Raven 
took  it  into  his  head  to  fly  across  the  water  and  see  how  the  deserted 
Lynx  and  his  family  were  faring.  (Jreatly  exhausted  by  his  exertions  in 
his  half-famished  state,  he  was  glad  to  alight  on  the  ridge-pole  of  Lynx's 
keek wilee  house.  Recovering  himself  he  looked  round  him  and  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  a  cliubby  child,  actually  j)laying 
with  a  ball  of  precious  kidney  fat,  as  if  it  were  of  no  value  at  all.  Seizing 
an  opportunity,  when  the  child  had  rolled  the  K>all  of  fat  towai'ds  him,  he 
pounced  down  upon  it  and,  urged  partly  by  hunger  and  partly  by  greedi- 
ness, strove  to  swallow  it  whole.  But  the  ball  was  too  big  for  his  mouth 
and  stuck  in  the  back  of  his  throat.  The  child,  seeing  Raven  gobljle  up 
his  plaything,  set  up  a  howl,  wliich  speedily  brought  out  his  mother.  Per- 
ceiving what  had  happened  .she  seized  Raven  by  the  neck  and  forced  him 
to  disgorge  the  ball  again.  Then,  giving  him  a  good  shaking,  she 
demantUid  from  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  I'obbing  the  child  of  his 
plaything.  Raven  confessed  that  he  had  flown  over,  out  of  curiosity,  to 
see  how  they  were  getting  on,  and,  being  very  liungry,  could  not  resist 
the  temjttation  to  swallow  the  ball  of  fat  when  the  opportunity  was  given 
him.  '  liut  how  came  you  to  be  so  starving  ?' questiotusd  the  woman  ; 
'you  are  surely  not  short  of  food  over  the  water.'  'Indeed,  w((  arc,' 
responded  liaven  ;  '  we  are  worse  than  sliort  of  food,  we  are  all  star\  inir.' 
'Ah,'  saifl  the  woman,  'you  have  I'ightly  fallen  upon  the  lot  you  desired 
forme.  Co  back  to  your  companions  and  tell  them  T  rejoice  to  lu^ar  of 
their  misfortunes.  jNFy  husband  and  T  shall  enjoy  our  food  the  more  from 
knowing  your  stomachs  ai'e  aching  with  hunger.'  She  spoke  thus  bitterly 
because?  Raven's  presence  recalled  tluMr  d<\s('rtion  of  herself  and  child. 
But  Raven  pleaded  so  hard  iov  a  meal  first  that  she  relented  and  gave 
him  as  much  meat  and  fat  as  lie  could  eat,  and  told  him  he  might  come 
over  every  day  and  get  a  meal  on  condition  that  he  did  not  tell  the  others. 
This  Rav(Mi  readily  agreed  to.  When  leaven  first  Hew  over  \w  was  thin 
and  poor,  but  after  a  little  while  the  generous  diet  began  to  show  its 
effects  upon  him,  and  he  grew  plump  and  saucy  once  more,  while  his  com- 
panions grew  thinner  and  thinner.  His  condition  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  his  comrades  began  to  stispect  that  he  knew  of  some  stores  of 
food  which  he  selfishly  kept  to  himself.  So  one  day  they  sei.'.ed  him  and 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  would  not  reveal  the  source  whence  he 
secured  his  food.  At  first  Raven  was  true  to  his  promise,  and  would 
disclose  nothing  ;  but  seeing  that  his  companions  were  in  earnest,  a.d 
would  undoubtedly  kill  him  if  he  hid  the  mattei-  fi'om  them  any  longer, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  going  to  the  old  settlement,  and  had  been 
generously  fed  by  Lynx  and  his  wife,  who  were  living  in  plenty.  On 
hearing  this  they  determined  to  pocket  theij-  pride  and  return  to  the  old 
canjp  the  very  next  day.  In  the  meantime,  while  they  were  making  their 
preparations.  Raven  flew  over  and  told  T^ynx  and  his  wife  what  had 
transpired.  The  woman,  on  lieaiing  the  news,  recalled  the  promise  she 
had  made  to  her.self,  and  hastened  to  stock  the  food-cellars  of  tho.se  who 
had  thought  of  her  in  her  distress.  She  tilled  their  cellars  with  the 
choicest  game  and  fat,  but  put  not  a  morsel  in  the  cellars  of  the  others. 
Next  day,  wIkmi  the  tribe  returned,  those  whose  kind  actions  had   borne 
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fruit  feasted  upon  Lynx's  game  as  tliey  had  not  feasted  for  a  long  tiinn 
hcforo.  TIk!  ollif'is,  \vlio.s((  cclhirs  wci'c!  as  (•iii])ty  as  their  stomachs, 
gathei't'd  /Kuud  Lynx's  keekwilee-liouso  and  eaget-ly  picked  iij)  and 
de\ouie(l  tlie  scraps  whicli  tin;  woman  had  pui'posely  tlirown  out.  Lilthi 
Ai  and  several  of  his  relati\'es  climbed  on  the  roof  ;ind  began  to  eat  the 
fat  that  had  gath(!i'ed  thei'o.  For  some  days  neither  Lynx  nor  his  wifo 
would  show  themsc^lves,  but  each  morning  they  threw  out  a  basketful  of 
bones  and  pickings,  wliich  were  (juii-kly  seized  and  devoured  by  tlie 
staiving  cnnvd.  When  the  wonian  thought  she  ha,d  sulhciently  humbh^d 
their  ])iido  and  re\  (;ng(nl  hcirself  for  their  cruelty  to  her  slu^  bade  h(!r 
husl)an(l  make  a  gieat  feast  and  invite  them  a,ll  to  it.  This  he  did,  and 
when  they  had  eaten  their  fill  he  told  them  of  his  vision  and  the  promise 
his  guardian  spirit  had  made  to  him.  From  this  they  percteived  that  he 
was  ordained  to  be  their  chief.  They  accordingly  ilenounced  the  old 
(hieftainess,  declaring  that  she  should  have  known  all  this,  and,  deposing 
lier,  they  made  hiui  chief  in  her  place. 

Thus  Lynx's  dream  was  fultilled,  and  he   became  a  great  man  among 
them  fi'om  that  time  foi'ward. 


*i 


'/'/(/' ji/fs  Ciiiirt'i/is,  ())•  the  Fnrj/ottvii   llifr  'Vor//. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  was  very  desirous  of  becoming  a 
great  '  medicine '  man,  oi-  Shaman.  Following  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Indians  he  retired  to  a  solitary  s])ot  that  he  might  be  alone.  He  sub- 
jcH'ted  himself  to  the  severest  discipline,  fasting  till  his  Iwdy  was  so 
wasted  that  his  l)ones  almf)st  came  through  his  skin,  but  he  met  with  no 
success.  No  dream  or  vision  canus  to  him  ;  no  spirit  promised  liim  its 
aid  and  help,  (living  up  the  trial  in  d(^spair,  he  r.  soKed  to  go  and  visit 
a  cei'tain  famous  Shaman  who  lived  in  another  juirt  of  the  country.  Oti 
his  journey  thither  he  came  upon  a  secluded  village  through  which  his 
]>ath  ran  ;  and,  as  it  was  near  night,  ho  resolved  to  stay  there  till  next 
morning.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  village  deserted,  })ut  for  one 
old  woman.  (!oing  up  to  her  he  saw  that  she  was  very  old  and  decrepit, 
so  (»ld,  indeed,  that  sh(>  could  not  sit  upright,  her  body  falling  forward 
between  her  knees  as  she  crouched  over  the  embers  of  a  decayiiig  charcoal 
tire.  By  her  side  was  a  basket  of  koakoe  hi,  or  '  husband  '  roots  ;  while 
from  every  joint  in  her  lindis  and  from  each  side  of  her  head  there  grew 
out  young  tir-trees.  These  appeared  to  inconnnode  her  considerably,  and 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  young  man  she  begged  him  to  cut  them  for  her. 
Meiiig  of  an  obliging  nature,  and  seeing  that  she  was  extienudy  old,  and 
probably  wise  and  gifted  with  supernatuial  power,  he  complied  with  her 
recpiest.  She  then  begged  liirn  to  make  her  a  little  fresh  charcoal  for  her 
fire  and  place  it  by  her  side.  This  he  did  also,  and  then  began  to  question 
her  as  to  why  siie  was  all  alone  and  why  her  people  had  deserted  her. 
'They  have  not  deserted  me,' answered  she,  '  they  are  all  dead.  T  liave 
outlived  them  all.  I  am  very  old,  so  old  that  the  fir-trees  grow  upon  me 
as  you  have  seen.' 

'  Hut  how  have  you  managed  to  live  so  long  ? '  questioned  the  youth. 
'  Because  my  "  medicine"  is  good,'  slie  answered.  '  See  these  roots  at  my 
side  ?  That  is  my  "powei-.""  1  ha\e  eaten  nothing  but  these  since  T  was 
a  girl.  In  their  st»-ength  I  have  lived  on,  while  all  my  kinsfolk  have  died 
and  pas.sed  away.  1  have  learnt,  too,  in  vnul  'he  secrets  of  the  h(>art  ;  T 
know  yoiu'  anibition  and  the  object  of  your  jourjiey  through  tiie  forest. 
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lUit  yu[\  will  not  .itt.iiu  youi'  desire  unless  I  ;issisl  you.  'J'lils  I  will  do  in 
i-eturn  for  your  kindness  to  me.  Tuke  this  I'ctot,  [)t  el  utl' the  skin,  and  eat 
it  when  you  are  ijoini,'  to  rest  foi'  tlu'  night,  cari't'ully  |)reserving  the  root 
itseU"  for  the  future.  In  your  sltM'p  you  will  h;i\-e  adrejini.  Come  to  me 
in  the  morniuij;  and  tell  mi^  what  you  dreamt,  and  1  wdl  advise  you  of 
your  future  course.'  The  youth  took  the  root,  piomising  to  do  as  she  bade 
him.  Defore  he  lay  down  to  sleeping  carefully  skinned  the  loot  as  he  hail 
been  bidden,  and  then  ate  th»^  skin,  putlin.:^  the  root  aside.  In  his  sleep, 
as  the  old  woman  had  foretold,  he  had  a  strani,'e  and  jxH-uliar  dream,  lie 
di-eamt  tliat  he  had  arrived  at  the  Shaman's  house,  and  had  l)een  sent  by 
him  to  perform  three  herculean  tasks,  which  if  he,  af^comj^lisluMl  he  was  to 
luive  the  Shaman's  bi^autiful  daughter  t(t  wife,  but  if  he  failed  he  was  to 
Ix;  cast  to  a  fierce  and  di-eadful  l)east,  which  the  Shaman  kept  in  a  den  for 
the  purpose  of  devouring  the  bodies  of  the  young  men  who  failed  to 
accomplish  his  tasks.  Next  morning  he  related  his  di'(*am  to  the  old 
woman,  wh(»  then  told  him  the  nature  of  his  first  task,  adding  that  if 
he  succeeded  in  accomjilisliing  this  he  would  receive  help  ami  advice 
from  another  source  with  regard  to  tlu;  others.  'You  will  have  to  cleai- 
a  large  tract  of  forest  land  in  a  given  time  ;  and  so  dense  is  the  forest, 
and  the  time  allowed  to  do  the  work  so  short,  that  you  cannot  possibly  do 
it  of  yourself  ;  but  if  you  will  l)e  careful  to  follow  my  instruct, ions  you 
will  be  enabled  to  perform  the  task  within  the  allotted  time  and  outwit  the 
Shaman.  When  he  takes  you  to  the  Held  and  asks  if  you  will  und(>rtake 
the  Work,  answer  boldly,  'Yes,  if  you  will  supply  nu*  with  a  suitaljle 
tool.'  lie  will  at  once  consent  to  do  this  ;  then  ask  to  see  his  mattocks. 
When  they  are  placed  before  you  laugh  at  him,  atul  ask  if  he  thinks  you 
can  use  such  children's  tools  as  those.  He  will  be  surj)rised,  and  ask  you 
what  kind  of  tools  you  want.  Request  him  then  to  have  a  mattock  made 
for  you  that  will  take  the  strength  of  twenty  men  to  lift.  He  will  Ix; 
astonish(>d,  but  will  do  as  you  request,'  'J>ut,'  interrupted  the  youth, 
'what  shall  1  do  with  such  an  unwieldy  instruinent  as  that?  1  am  not 
strongei'  than  twenty  men.'  '  l>e  patient  and  listen,'  replied  tlu^  old 
woman.  'The  root  1  gave  you  last  night  is  a  "magic"  root.  Kat  a 
morsel  of  it  now  and  test  it.'  The  youth  bit  ott"  a  mouthful,  and  before 
he  had  finished  chewing  it  h(>  felt  a  strange  i)ower  enter  his  body,  and 
with  it  a  desire  to  exercise  his  strength.  'Take  up  this  log,' said  tlic 
old  woman,  'and  swing  it  round  your  head.'  Tin;  youth  ol)eyed,  and  took 
up  a  log  that  required  the  strength  of  a  dozen  ordinary  men  tc  lift,  and 
swung  it  round  his  head  as  if  it  had  been  a  s[)eardiaft.  '  Now,  said  the 
old  womaii  when  he  had  cast  the  log  to  one  side,  'you  need  not  fear  the 
weight  of  your  heavy  mattock  ;  (tnly  if  you  desire  the  root  to  be  effective 
you  must  give  good  heed  to  my  instructions.  You  will  be  tempted  to 
partake  of  the  food  from  the  Shaman's  table  before  you  set  out  to  perform 
your  task.  This  you  must  on  no  account  do.  Turn  your  back  upon  his 
breakfast  and  satisfy  your  appetite  with  the  root  I  gave  you.  Eat  it  on 
an  empty  stomach  and  have  confidence  in  its  virtue,  and  you  will 
successfully  accomplish  your  labours.'  The  youth  thanked  the  old  woman 
for  her  good  advice  and  the  root,  and,  bidding  her  good  day,  continued  on 
his  way.  On  the  following  day  he  came  to  the  resident:e  of  the  great 
Shaman.  As  he  approached  the  house  the  younger  daughter  of  the 
Shaman  saw  him  coming,  and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  goodly,  well-favoured 
youth,  her  heart  went  out  to  him,  and  she  was  moved  with  pity,  knowing 
the  evil  that  awaited  him  at  her  father's  hands.     When  he  arrived  at  the 
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liouso  tlie  Shaman  came  and  askod  him  what  ho  could  do  for  him.     Thf 
young  man  answoi-cfd  tliat  he  sought  to  hocomo  a  Sliaman,  and  dcsirccl  liis 
aid  and  advice  to  tliat  end.      '  Very  good,'  said  the  Sliaman,  '  T  am  willing 
to  lielp  you  on  certain  conditions.       You  must  hecome  my  servant  fi»r  a 
time,  and  must  undertake  to  perform  certain  tasks  which   T  will  sr^t  you. 
If  you  succeed  in  accomplishing  these   [  shall  see  that  you  aie  titted   to 
hecome  a  Shaman,  and  will  initiate  you  into  the  mystei-ies  of  my  profes- 
sion, and  will  also  hestow  ujxrn  you  one  of  my  daug)it(;rs  for  wife.'     '  On 
these  terms,'  broke  in  the  youth,  '  I  am  willing  to  become  your  servant, 
and  attempt  t\io  tiisks  you  may  s(;t  me.'     '  Stay  a  while,  my  friend,'  said 
the  Shaman,  'you   have   heard  but   half  the  conditions,      [f  you  fail  to 
accomplish  either  of  your  tasks  you  will  be  cast  to  the  fierce  beast  in  the 
den  yonder,'  and  he  pointed  to  a  huge  and  fearful-looking  creature  whirh 
was  penned  up  near  the  hou.se,  and  which   now   roared   horribly  as  the 
Shaman  spoke.     The  sight  of  this  ravening  beast  might  hav(i  deteri'ed  a 
les.s  determined  man  than  this  youth,  but  nMiiend)ering  his  dream  and  the 
power  which  was  his  by  virtue  of  the  old  woman's  root,  he  again  declai-ed 
his  eagerness  to  essay  the  tasks  and  enter  ujjon   his  novitiate.      '  yi'vy 
good,' said  the  Shaman  with  a  wicked  smile,   'to-morrow  moi-ning  you 
siiall  b(>gin  your  work.     Come  and  I  will  show  you  your  first  task.'     And 
with  that  he  led  him  to  the  forest.      '  To-morrow  before  sunset  you  Tnust 
clear  and  prepare  for  planting  seventy    "  fathoms '"  square   of  this   land,' 
said  the  Shaman  when  they  had  reached  the  timber.    '  Very  well,'  replied 
the  youth,  to  the  Shaman's  astcmi.shment,  who  expected  to  hear  him  cry 
out  and  declare  such  a  task  to  be  impossible  for  any  man.     '  I  will  do  the 
work  provided  you  supply  me  with  proper  t<iols.'     '  There  are  plenty  of 
mattocks  in  the  house,'  said  the  Shaman  ;   '  1  will  have  them  brought  to 
you  and  you  can  choose  your  own.'     When  the  tools  were  placed  before 
the  youth  he  laughed  at  the  Shaman,  as  the  old  woman  had  bidden  him, 
and  said  they  were  children's  tools,  and  that  he  wanted  a  man's  tool. 
'  What  kind  of  mattock  do  you  want,'  then  exclaimed  the  Shaman,  more 
astonished  than  ever  at  the  manner  of  the  young  man.     '  I  will  give  you 
whatever  tool  you  require.'     '  \'ery  well,'  then  said  the  youth,  'have  a 
mattock  made  for  me  that  will  require  the  united  strength  of  twenty  men 
to  move  it,  and  1  will  clear  your  land  for  you.'     The  Shaman,  marvelling 
much  at  the  confident  manner  of  the  youth  before  him,  promi.sed  that  the 
tool  should  be  ready  for  him  at  sunrise  next  morning.     On  the  morrow 
the  young  man  was  up  before  daybreak.     He  went  to  the  stream  and 
plunged  into  the  cold  water  ;  he  then  exercised  hims.elf  after  the  custom 
of  the  Indian  youth  of  the  old  times,  after  which  lie  made  his  breakfast 
of  the  koakoe'la  root.     This,  not  being  very  large,  only  served  to  whet  his 
appetite  ;  and  when  the  Shaman   presently  invited  him  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast   with   himself  and  family,   the  savoury  smell   of  the    fish  and 
venison  sorely  tempted  him  to  comply,  but  remem})ering  the  admonition 
of  the  old  woman  he  thrust  aside  his  desire,  turned  his  back  upon  the 
meal,  and  went  forth  to  his  task.     He  had  no  sooner  left  the  house  than 
he  felt  a  rush  of  energy  and  strength  to  his  body  and  limbs,  and  catching 
up  the  newly-made  mattock  swung  the  huge  implement  with  ease  round 
and  round  his  shoulders.     Without  loss  of  time  he  betook  himself  to  the 
forest,  and  such  was  the  marvellous  powder  of  the  koakor'Ja  root  that  ere 
the  sun  had  reached  the  zenith  he  had  cleared  the  piece  of  land  and  felt 
little  the  worse  for  his  task.     He  now  returned  to  the  house,  and  the 
Shaman,  seeing  him   coming,  wearing    a    bold  and   self-confident   look, 
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scarcfly  knew  wlmt  U>  think  ;  ;iii(l  wlioii  tolil  that  thi;  work  was  ihmo 
wouKl  not  hflifvc.  it  till  h<*  had  oxaiiiimd  it  with  his  own  eyes.  I''iiiiliii<^ 
till"  task  really  satisfactorily  pt'rfoi'iiK'd,  a  ;,'ft'it  hate  now  spranj^  up  in 
his  heart  towactls  tho  youth,  and  he  scrrel  ly  detci'iiiincd  to  cut  his  life 
short,  lest  iu?  should  \)Vi)\e  a  t'utui-*^  I'ival  to  himself  and  roh  him  of  his 
influence  and  power.  To  this  end  he  prepared  a  snare  for  iuni.  l*re- 
tetidiiii;  to  lie  well  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  he  hud  performed  his 
fir^t  la>.k,  he  told  the  youiii,'  man  that  he  woidd  not  wait  till  he  had 
accompli  h«'d  the  other  tasks  hefoi'e  giving  him  his  daughteT  to  wife,  but 
Would  he.stow  her  ujion  him  that  very  day.  'J"he  young  man,  nothing 
loth  to  possess  so  desirahle  a  wif(>  as  one  of  the  Shaman's  daughters, 
a.-,ked  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  his  wife.  Said  the  Shaman,  'Choose  for 
yourself,  my  son  ;  you  may  hav(;  which  you  like.'  The  youth  looked  at 
the  two  young  women,  and  to  his  surprise  found  them  so  exactly  alike 
that  he  could  not  tell  the  one  from  the  other,  and  was  at  a  loss  for  the 
moment  which  to  choose,  till  he  caught  the  soft  and  yearning  look  in  the 
eyes  of  the  younger,  whose  heart  he  had  unconsciously  won,  when  ho 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  chose  her.  '  Very  well,'  said  the  pai-ent,  '  I  will 
prejiai'e  a  house  for  you,  and  to-night  you  shall  find  both  it  and  her  ready 
for  you.'  Now  tho  young  woman's  love  for  the  youth  made  iier  suspect 
her  father's  motives,  and  feigning  complete  indifl'eience  for  her  future 
husband  .she  .sought  to  discover  her  parent's  purposes.  He,  never  sus- 
pecting that  her  feelings  had  been  roused,  or  that  she  cared  one  Jot  for  the 
youth,  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose.  He  had  caused  a  deep  hole  to  be 
Jiiade  in  the  ground,  just  Ijefore  the  door  of  the  chamber  he  had  prepared 
for  the  newly  wedded  pair,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  had  built  a  huge 
lire  of  charcoal,  and  over  the  top  of  which,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  lie 
had  placed  a  cunningly  contrived  door  that  revolved  on  a  central  pivot. 
This  door  was  so  evenly  hung  that  it  remained  balanced  by  its  own 
weight,  efl'ectually  covering  the  hole  and  the  tire  beneath  ;  but  should  one 
not  familiar  with  the  contrivance  be  unwary  enough  to  place  his  foot  on 
either  half  of  the  door,  it  would  immediattdy  give  way  beneath  and  jire- 
cipitate  him  into  the  yawning  furnace  below,  from  which  there  was  no 
possible  escape.  This  was  tlu;  ])i-idal  coucli  the  jealous  Shaman  prepared 
for  his  unsuspecting  son-in-law,  and  the  latter  would  doubtless  have  thus 
miseial)iy  ended  his  life  but  for  the  love  and  warning  of  his  briile. 
Having  ascertained  that  her  father  entertained  no  doubts  that  his  trap 
would  successfully  dispose  of  her  lovei-,  and  that  they  would  be  left  in 
peace,  at  least  for  the  night,  if  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  death-trap,  she 
took  the  opportunity,  unobserved  by  her  sister  or  parents,  to  acquaint  her 
hu.sband  with  the  whole  plot,  telling  him  how  to  safely  cross  the  door. 
He  .saw  from  this  that  his  young  wife's  help  was  the  aid  the  old  woman 
had  told  him  would  be  given  him  after  he  iiad  performed  th*^  first  task, 
and  feeling  that  some  friendly  power  was  working  for  hii::,  ho  awaited 
the  approach  of  night  without  agitation  or  concern.  When  they  had 
eaten  their  supper,  and  the  young  women  had  retired,  the  Shaman  pointed 
out  to  the  youth  the  apartment  occupied  by  his  bride,  and  left  him  to 
join  her.  As  he  approached  the  door  he  trod  very  carefully,  trying  the 
ground  in  front  of  him  before  he  put  his  foot  down.  When  he  had  got 
quite  near  the  door  he  felt  the  ground  give  way  beneath  his  advanced 
foot,  and  pressing  upon  it  a  little  discerned  the  outlines  of  the  trap-door  ; 
and  putting  his  foot  in  the  centre,  as  his  wife  had  instructed  him,  he  gave 
a  leap  and  crossed  the  treacherous  spot  without  harm,  and  the  warm  wei- 
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coiiif  itf  Ills  l»ii<lt>  soon  Miiidf  liiin  t'oi'^i't  the  (l!iiii,'('i-  lie  li.id  run  in  l'(';u'liinif 
Iht.  Next  iiioiwiinL,',  wlit-ii  iIm^  Sli.niiiiii,  ••icfoidiu^'  to  liis  vvunt,  iinmsctl 
his  i.iimly,  In- w.is  ^i-oatly  ii.stonisli('(l  to  sec  ilic  youii;,'  tii.ni  u|ij»('iir  siitf 
.•Hid  so:in<l  frttni  Iiis  (laMii;li(('i''s  qti;u'i(«rs  ;  Iml  disscinhlini,'  his  t'<M'liri;,'s  li»' 
liadi-  liiiii  2;ot»d  niormw  and  hoped  hf  was  ready  for  his  secontl  t.-isk  th.it 
day.  '  ()  yes,'  resjinnded  th»>  youlli,  '  I  am  (|uite  ready  and  ea^er.'  When 
he  had  ^jone  for-  liis  morning  plun<j;<^  and  exeicise,  the  father  took  the 
ojiportunity  of  warninL?  Ids  wife  and  d;iui;htei's  that  they  w(>re  on  no 
aecoiinl  to  j,d\'e  the  youth  any  hints  or  atlviee.  '  Hi;  lias  some  powerful 
iiKnlicine,'  a(l(h'd  he,  '  working;  in  Ids  hehalf,  or  lie  could  not  have  aecom- 
plishe*!  t\\v  t.Msk  1  set  hini  y(>sterday  oi'  ese;i|ie  the  trap  I  plac<'d  for  him 
last  iiii^ht.  If  I  do  not  destroy  him  I  foresee  he  will  outwit  me  and 
de[)riv»>  m(>  of  my  prestitje  and  powei'.'  lie  little  suspeeted  that  his 
younger  daughter  had  alri'ady  revealed  the  nature  of  his  secotid  task  he 
proposed  to  set  him,  and  had  conspired  to  outwit  him  and  assist  lier  hus- 
liaiid.  I»ut  so  it  was  ;  for  liefoi-e  they  had  risen  that  morning  she  had 
told  him  that  hei-  father  would  change  herself  and  sister  and  iiujther  into 
three  beautiful  speckled  trout,  so  exactly  alike  that  it  would  be  ini]ios- 
sible  to  tell  oiu'  from  atiotluM'  with<ait  assistan.'-e  from  the  tish  themselves. 
Said  the  young  wife,  '  F  will  wag  my  head  fio'ii  side  to  side;  as  T  swim 
about  :  by  this  nie;vns  you  will  be  able  to  distingiisli  me  from  the  others 
when  you  are  asked  to  point  mo  out,  without  ev<iting  my  father's  sus- 
picions that  1  am  helping  you  ;  for,'  added  she,  •  the  t;isk  that  ;i waits  you 
to-day  is  to  point  out  wldch  of  the  three  lish  is  your  wife.  He*  careful  nut. 
to  point  me  out  at  the  vcm'v  commencement  of  the  trial.  Pretend  for  a 
while  to  be  in  doulit,  and  declare  the  task  to  be  impossilile,  and  only 
when  you  have  exhausted  my  father's  patience  mak(^  a  real  and  fin;i,l 
etlbrt.'  The  young  man  promised  to  do  ..s  she  h.;d  bidden  him,  and 
thanked  Iiei'  for  her  good  ad\ice. 

All  breakfast-time  the  Shaman  was  ^•ery  merry  and  talked  nuicli, 
telling  the  youth  how  many  young  men  had  come  to  him  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Shamanism  and  had  })i-oved  themseUes  UTiworthy, 
and  had  been  cast  to  the  beast  and  be(>n  devoured.  The  youth  was  nut 
to  be  dismayed  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  had  tried  before  him  and 
failed.  Secui-o  in  the  love  and  a.ssistance  of  the  Shaman's  own  daughtei', 
and  mindful  of  his  dream,  he  maintained,  to  the  Siinmans  secret  chagrin, 
the  same  self-confident  aii'  that  he  had  worn  on  the  juevious  day.  As 
soon  as  the  moi'ning  meal  was  over,  the  Shaman  bade  his  daughters  fetch 
a  large  ba.sket-tub  and  Hll  it  with  water.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  this 
he  called  the  young  man  to  him  and  said,  'Now  you  must  essay  your 
second  task,  ai\d  if  you  fail,  notwithstanding  your  succ(  ss  of  yesterday,  I 
shall  cast  you  to  the  beast.'  Transforming  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
therewii:h  into  three  speckled  ti-out,  so  exactly  a.like  that  it  was  impossible 
to  detect  the  .slightest  ditlerence  between  them,  he  cast  them  into  the 
basket  of  water  and  bade  the  youth  come  near.  After  watching  them  tor 
a  moment  he  asked  the  young  man  which  had  the  smallest  tail.  '  It  is 
impossible  to  say,'  replied  the  youth ;  '  they  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  of 
the  same  size.'  '  Which  has  the  largest  head,  then  1 '  questioned  the 
Shaman.  '  I  cannot  say,'  said  the  youth.  '  Which  has  the  finest  tins  1 ' 
'  They  are  all  equally  fine,'  was  the  answer.  And  thus  the  Shaman  ques- 
tioned him  upon  all  their  points,  always  receiving  a  similar  answer  from 
the  youth,  as  his  wife  had  instructed  him.  The  Shaman  then  put  the 
real  and  final  question  :  '  Which  of  the  three  is  your  wife,   ray  youngest 
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(l,uiL,'lit('r  ? '  '  lltMlly,  I  don't  think  I  can  say,'  |ii-ot«'n(lt'<l  tin'  vuiiili;  'it 
sccuis  inipossildt^  to  (U'tt'i'ininf.'  '  <  )li,  Imt  you  must,'  (Ifcliii't'il  tlit» 
Sliiiniiin,  now  so  dflii^'litcd  that  ho  cnidd  scarce  hidf  it,  'or  pay  thi' 
forfeit.'  And  as  he  s]iok<'  h<'  pointed  to  tho  hcast,  whicli  i-oarcd  hofril)ly 
at  the  sanit'  nionicnt.  The  yoiinij  man  then  put  forth  \\'i>  liind  as  if  to 
point  out  tlie  tish  he  thoiiylit  liis  wife,  l)ut  immediately  withih'ew  it  ai^ain 
'■  '  a  show  of  doid)t  and  hesitation,  lie  repeated  this  inanu'uvre  several 
«.  .  until  the  Shaman,  l(»sin<,'  patience  and  belie\ini,'  that  tlie  youth 
was  now  in  his  power,  declared  lie  must  hesitate  no  lonifer,  l)ut  make  his 
choice  find  abide;  l)y  tlie  result.  Tiie  youth  then  closely  WiUched  tin; 
three  fish  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  one  separate  itself  a  little  from  the 
otluM-  t  WO  and  shakt^  its  heail  vi<,'orously,  he  (juickly  pointed  to  it  and 
said,  '  Tiiat  one  is  my  wife  and  votic  voun-'ei-  dauifhter  '  As  he  uttered 
the  words  the  three;  Hsii  were  transfoi-med  hack  to  women  a;,'ain,  and 
stepped  out  of  the  basket.  The  Shamati  was  so  disa|)pointe<l  at  the  tuiii 
events  had  taken  that  he  could  scarcely  hide  liis  feeliuLTs,  but  m;dvin:^ 
pretence,  ho  congratulated  the  youth,  deidarinf;  that  one  day  he  would 
become  a  very  great  Shaman  if  h(>  were  lucky  enou',di  to  b«;  successful  in 
his  third  and  final  trial,  whicii  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  nioriung,  l)efore  they  rose,  the  youn;^  wife  informed  her 
husband  that  tlie  task  wiiich  awaited  him  for  that  day  was  a  race  with 
lier  fatiier,  who  was  so  exceedini,'  tleot  of  foot  that  no  man  had  ever 
successfully  competed  with  him.  'You  cannot  of  yourself,'  said  she, 
'  hope  to  beat  him  his  nuxlicine  is  too  stron^j  for  that.  I  alone  can  aid 
you,  and  if  you  will  place  your  trust  and  (confidence  in  me  I  can  promise 
you  success.  When  you  find  my  fathei'  gaining  on  you  in  the  race  and 
your  strength  failing,  you  must  tix  your  eyes  steadfastly  upon  my  face, 
and  you  will  then  find  yourself  ubh;  to  outrun  him.  I>o  not  neglect  my 
instructions,  or  ill  will  it  \h'  for  both  of  us.'  He  thanked  hei"  for  her  help 
and  advice,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  do  as  .she  had  told  him  if  he  found 
he  was  losing  ground. 

The  Shaman  pres'jutly  called  him  aside  and  informed  him  tliat  lie 
must  now  prepare  himself  for  the  third  and  final  ti-ial,  '  which,'  said  he, 
'  is  a  race  with  mystdf.'  The  youth  prepared  himself  accordingly,  and 
presently  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Shaman,  svaiting  for  the  moment  to 
start.  The  three  women  had  gone  to  the  other  (!nd  of  the  course  to  .see 
the  tini.sli.  The  signal  being  given  they  started,  and  ran  neck  and  neck 
for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  way.  But  as  they  approached  the  goal  the 
Shaman  began  to  make  use  of  his  medicine  and  leave  the  youth  behind. 
The  latter  sti-ove  again  and  again  to  overtake  the  Shaman,  but  all  his 
efforts  were  in  vain  :  he  found  himself  slipping  farther  and  fai'ther  behind, 
and  it  was  only  when  his  strength  began  to  fail  him,  and  the  Shanuin  was 
almost  at  the  goal,  that  he  recalled  his  wife's  instructions.  Quickly  fixing 
his  gaze  upon  her  face,  he  felt  in  an  instant  a  sudden  rush  of  energy  to 
his  limbs  as  her  eyes  seemed  to  burn  through  his  brain,  and  his  feet, 
seemed  as  if  they  had  taken  wings  to  themselves,  for  they  now  carried 
him  along  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  and  landed  him  at  the  goal 
several  yards  in.  advance  of  his  father-indaw,  whose  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment was  now  so  great  that  he  could  not  speak  for  anger.  But  still  he 
dissembled  and  acknowledged  his  son-in  law's  victory,  and  forthwith 
undertook  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  his  profes.sion  if  he  would 
settle  down  with  him  and  become  his  pupil.  This  the  youth  consented  to 
do,  being  still  wishful  to  become  a  Shaman.     But  the  Shaman's  daughter, 
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his  wife,  w.-is  1r(iiil)l('(l  in  licv  iiiind,  kiiowini,'  tli;it,  her  p.'iroiit  would  ii<'\Tr 
s]);iro  lici- Inisliaiids  lift",  l»u(,  would  ('(intiiuH'  to  plot  iii,f;iiiist  liiiii  till  lu' 
liad  destroyed  iiiin.  So  when  iiit,dit  cfinie,  and  she  h;id  ;in  o|)j)ortuiuty  of 
convorsinjj;  with  him  ;done  without  arousinpt  suspieion,  she  coniniunieatfMl 
]\er  feai's  to  him  eoncei'niiiLj  his  safety  under  hei'  fathers  ronf,  and  covin- 
selled  innnediate  and  seci-et  fli;4ht  to  his  own  villatre  and  home.  The 
youth  assenting  to  liei'  plan,  they  set  out  t(»p;etlier  tluit  very  night,  makiniif 
all  the  haste  possihle  that  they  might  he  well  advanced  U] ion  their  joufney 
before  they  were  missed.  In  the  morning,  when  the  Shaman  roused  his 
family  as  usual,  he  was  surprised  to  tiiul  his  daughter  and  soniiidaw 
absent,  and  as  the  day  advanced,  anti  there  was  no  ap])earance  of  them,  he 
l)ecame  con\iiiccd  that  they  had  lied  together  from  him.  Said  he  to  his 
wife,  'Now  I  understand  where  his  assistance  came  from.  Our  daughter 
has  i)etrayed  me,  and  now  run  away  with  her  hushaiul.  i»ut  they  shad 
nut  esca}»e  me  thus.  I  will  after  them  and  hring  them  hack.'  And  as  he 
spoke  he  sought  foi'  their  ti'ail,  which,  as  they  liad  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  it,  trusting  to  their  start,  he  soon  discovered  and  hastened  to  follow 
up.  With  the  aid  of  his  Shamanistic  powers  h(^  was  able  to  traxcl  much 
faster  than  they;  and  he  had  not  pursued  them  long  wlu-n  the  runaway 
daughtei- cried  out  to  ]wr  husband:  'My  father  is  })ursuing  us  and  is 
close  upon  us;  I  know  it  by  the  tremliling  in  my  liody.  Now  stay  a 
moment,  an^l  1  will  use  my  medicine.'  Forthwith  she  transfornu'd  hei' 
husband  into  a  little  sugar-tree  '  where  he  stood,  and  hei'self  into  anothei' 
(dose  by  oxer  against  him  ;  and  where  a  moment  before  two  human  beings 
had  stood  llii're  now  grew  in  their  place  two  old  and  partly  decayed 
sugar-trees.  'J'he  transformation  had  scarcely  been  etlccted  when  the 
Shaman  came  ujt.  When  he  reached  the  sugar-trees  he  found  the  trail 
suddenly  stop,  and  look  and  search  as  he  would  he  could  tind  no  continua- 
tion of  it.  Casting  his  eyes  around  him,  he  jtresently  jieiveixcd  that  the 
trail  ended  at  the  sugar-trees,  so  having  the  powei-  to  converse  with  tree.-^ 
he  ad'^'''ess(>d  them,  and  asked  if  tiiey  had  seen  a  young  man  and 
woman  pass  that  way.  The  sugar-tree  that  was  his  daughter  replied  that 
no  one  had  passed  by  that  way  since  they  had  growit  there.  '  How  long 
have  you  beiMi  growing  here  ?  '  ([uestioninl  the  Shaman.  '  Oh,  we  arc?  very 
old,'  .said  the  dauglitcr.  '(^annot  you  see  how  decayed  w(»  have  become  V 
Never  suspecting  that  he  was  conversing  with  his  daughter,  after  search- 
ing all  round  again  and  tiiuling  im  c1u<>  to  follow,  he  gave  uji  the  juirsuit 
and  turned  back  homewards  again.  When  he  was  out  of  sight  the; 
daughter  resumed  lier  proper  form,  transforming  at  the  same  time  Inn- 
husband  to  his  own  shape,  and  both  contintied  on  their  way  as  fast  as 
they  could.  'J'lu?  Shaman,  on  I'eaching  his  home,  was  asked  liy  his  wif(f 
why  he  had  returned  aloiu>.  lie  i-elated  his  expericMice,  telling  hei-  that 
the  tiail  was  (dear  and  easy  till  he  came  to  the  sugar-tree.s,  and  then  it 
ceased  suddenly,  and  no  trace  of  the  fugitives  could  be  found  Ix^yoml. 
'  You  silly  man,' said  the  wife,  'don't  you  s.m>  that  the  sugar  trees  weic 
your  daughter  and  her  husband  (  You  know  that  she  possesses  the 
"power"  as  well  as  you.  Hasten  back  after  them,  and  don't  be  f(»o!ed  by 
her  again.'     Perceiving  that  she  must  be  right,  he  started  after  tiic  run- 


'  The  •  sugar-tree."  called  by  tlio  natives  tpva'hit,  is  a  s]M^cii--  of  pine— fli<»  white 
piue  of  t.^e  district,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  fruui  my  int'orniant's  description  of  it. 
When  the  tree  is  first  tapped  the  sap  is  svv(>pt  ami  imt  unpalatable.  i)ut  after  a  day's 
exposure  to  tiie  atinosjihere  it  beconies  chsati'fL'alile  ami  unjileasaut  to  tiie  taste. 
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riways  oii.c  nKiri'.  ;itii]  prfSHiitlv  ai'fivcd  ;it  tlic  •^\H^t  wlii'Vc  tin-   •;ii;.^'ir  ti't-cs 
li.id  stood,  Ijiit,  \vlii(.'li  wt'Cdiiow   iioNvlu'ic   lo   Ik*  sct'u.      I  )i'Sj)i'i',it('ly   ;iiii,'i'y 
at  lindiiiij  In"  had  Ix'cu  outNvitt<'d  a^aiii  by  his  own  daughter,   as  his   wife 
had  suti^tii'stcd,  iuul  pcivcix  ini;  the  ti'ail    broad  and   clear   licfoi'c   riiiii,   he 
hastened  to  ()vertake  them  once  moi-e.      It   was   not   lon^  aftei'  tliis   tliat 
the  youni,'  wife  cried  oul^  to  her  husb;ind,  '  .My  father  is  pursuing  usai>;ain, 
and  will  speeciily  overtake  us  and  seize  us  if   I   do   not  do   souu^thing  to 
prevent  it.      1  know  it  by  the  t.r<'nil)liii<,'  in   my  body.'     Immediately  she 
set  to  work  to  ifatlier  two  bundh  s  of  b!-usliw(»od.     'J'his  done,   she  trans- 
formed  them    into    two    wretched,    broken-down    huts,    ami    herself    and 
husband  intt)  a  pair-  of  decrepit  and  gi-cy  hvath-il  old   people.      She   h.id    no 
sooner  acco;e.])lif:herl  this  second   metamorphosis  than   hi  .    father  arrived, 
a,nd  (itulinijf  tlie  (rail  stopp(>d  short  here,   he  accosted    th     old    couple  and 
asked   them    if   they   had  s(»en   two   yoinyic    people    pii>s    that    ^vay.     Tlie 
daughter  answertMl  for  both  again,  and  re[»ii(Hl  th.it  no  on<'  had  passed  that 
way  for  juany  ye;irs,      '  li.ive  you  l)een  Using  here  long  ;'  ([uestioneil   the 
Shaman.      '  We  were  young  and  ai-tive    svlien    wf>   first  setthMl    here,'   .•ui- 
swered  thedn*-  .,'hter  ;  'now  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  weare  old  and  grey.' 
'  It  is  strange,'  replied  the  Shamaji,  '' here  a,r(^  their  tracks  to  this  very  s[)ot, 
and  no  sign  of  them  beyon<L      1'erhH.ps  they  h.ave  hiddi-n  themselves  in  your 
houses.'     '  You  are  welcome  to  look,   said  the  woman,  '  but  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  tluM'e.'     The  Shaman  then  nr.ule  a,  close  search  of  both  hovels,  but 
found  no  trace  of  those  whom  ho  sought  ;  and  after  a    fruitless  etlbrt   to 
discover  the  traal  bevond  the  huts  gave  up  the  searrh  and  returneil  home 
once  more.     As  before,  no   so(tner  was  he  gon(>   than   the  pair,  resuming 
their   proper   forms,   stai'ted   otl"  again    on    tlieii-  jouiaiey   without   delay. 
^\'hen  the  Shaman  arrived  home   he  related  his  second  expc-rieiu'e  to  his 
wife,  who  laughed  at  hiiM  i(L;a)n  for  not  perceiving  in  the  old  jiair  another 
ruse  of  his  daugliter's.      '  The  old  man  and  woman  were  your  daughter  and 
her  husba.nd    without   doul)t.      Return  ejuickly  and   you  will   still  .secure 
them.'     The   ShauKin   set  out   yel  a   thirti   time   after  tiu^,  runaways,  and 
coming  to  the  .spot  where  the  cottages  had  stood  a  little  whih^  before  dis- 
covered nothing  there  l)ut  two  heap.s  of  brushwood,  beyond  which  he  now 
oleaa'Iy  discerned  the  tracks  of  the  fugitives.     Taking  u])  the    ti'ail   again 
lie  hurried  after  them.      As  lie  was  about  t<»  come  up.  witl)  them  the  young 
woman  cried  out,  '1  a,m  all  in  a,  treud»le  again  :  my  father  is  close  upon  us. 
T  unist  use  my  pow(>r  (Mice  again,  and  if  we  succeed  in  deceiving  him  thi.s 
time   he  will   molest  us   no  further.'     And  with   tliat   .she   spat  upon   the 
grouml  and  the  spittle  l)ecame  at  once  a  lake.     She  ih.en  transformed,  her- 
self and  husband  into  a   pair  of   mallard  fluck.s,  and   entering   the  water 
bade  her  husl)aiid   f<vI!ow  her.     Tlun"  had   betMi   in   the  water  but    a   few 
nmments  when  the  Shaman   came  up,  and   iindi;  g  the  ti'ail  lead  into   the 
water  he  stopped  ami  looked  ;d)out  hnn.      Tncl  rstanding  the  language  of 
birds  he  now  accosted  the  ducks  aiiid  asked  th-m  if  they  liad  «e<M\  .-*  young 
man   and  woman  ei'oss   the   lake.     Tiie  daughlej-,  answeriitg   for  both,  as 
she   alone  knew    the    language  of    liirds,    ref)lied  shortly    that  they    had 
not.     The  ShaiUfin  then  i-etjuested  thenj  to  swim  »)ver  to  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  and  see  if  they  could  discover  any  tracks  leading  out  of  the  water. 
Said  the  female  duejv  '(_{o  and  look  for  yourself  ;  we  cannot  wait  upon  you.' 
The  Shama?\,  t  hough  by  this  time  weary  and  foot  sore,  dragged  hitnself  i-ound 
to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  but  perceiving  no  footmarks  there  coiicluded 
that  the  fugitives  had  drowned   themselves,  and  presently  returned  home 
and  gave  up   the   cha.se.     The   young   people,  starting  on    Hvdr  way  oive 
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more,  sliorlly  canx^  iu;ar  the  youni,'  man's  hduie.     As  tliey  approai.'Iied  the 
villu^'e  lie  said  tu  his  wife,  '  Now,  \  want  y(»u  to  remain  h(n*e  in  the  wurxl 
while  I  go   forward   and  prepare   my  mother  and    father  for  your  ari'i\al. 
She  demurred  to  this,  asking  why  she  could  not  accompany  hiui.     'Oh, 
that  would  never  do,'  said  he,  '  my  parents  must  ha\e  time  to  prepare  (or 
your  reception.     I    will    only   go   forward   and   inform    them    that    I    am 
bringing  home  a  wift>  and  then  return  for  you.'     She  continued  to  demur 
i,o  the  arrangement.      '  Have  you  any  brothers  1 '  (piestioned  she  presently. 
'  No,'  he  answered,  '  I  have  no  brothers,  only  two  sisters.'     '  Prondae  me, 
then,'  said  she    'that  if  1  let  vou  go  you  will  not  let  your  family  kiss  you 
before  you  i-cturn  to  me.'     '  Why  do  you  wish  me  to  make  that  promise  ?  ' 
ask(!d  he.      '  Because   if  your  sisters  or  your  father  and    mother  kiss  you 
liefont  you  come  back  to  me  you  will   forget  all   about  me  and  will   not 
return,  but  leave  me  here  all  alone  in  the  woods,'     The  young  man,  who 
was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  declared  that  was  impossible  ;   but  willing  to 
gratify  her  he  i-eadily  pronused    to   do  as  she  requested,  and   bidding  her 
have  no  fear  of  his  speedy  return  he  left  her  there  and  entered  the  village. 
Ke  had  not  got  fai-  Ix'fore  his  two  sisters  perceived  him  coming,  and  rushed 
in  to  inform  their  parents,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival  than   they 
ran  (tut  to  me^t  him,  followed  by  their  two  daugliters.     When  they  got< 
near  they  (Mub  aced  him  fondly,  and  he,  in  the  pleasures  of  meeting  them 
again,  forgot  all  about  his  pi-onnse  to  his  wife,  and  suliei-eil  himself  to  l)e 
kissed  by  them.     And  as  they  led  him  into  the  house  all  recollection  of 
his  young  wife  anxiously  waiting  for  him  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  left  his 
nnnd,  and  he  forgot  her  as  completely  as  if  she  had  never  existed.      W  lien 
he  had  been  absent  some  hours  and  night  began  to  conu'  on  witlntut  any 
sign  of  him  she  began  to  fear  that  he  had  Iji-oken  his  promise  ;  and  as  day 
after  day  went  by  she  became  certain  of  the  fact.     So  she  built  herself  .i 
little  house  on  the  edge  of  the  village  clo.se  to  the  roadway,  and  ni  ;iio 
ijack  of  it  she  added  a  small  lean-to.      When  she  had  done  this  she  took  a 
lum[)  of  clay,  and  after  kneading  it  she  made  from  it  two  ch'.y  birds.     She 
jiext  transformed  the  clay  effigies  into  real,  live  birds,  and  placed  them  in 
the  lean  to  at  the  back  of  her  house.     Several  days  had  now  elnpsed  since 
sh(!  liad  lost  her  iiusband,  who,  having  completely  forgotten  that  he  had 
ever  been  married,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  parents  began  to  look  round 
for  a  wife.      Having  chosen  a  maiden  that  suited  his  fancy  he  asked  hi.s 
parents  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  the  maniage.      Nego- 
tiations were   opened,  presents  accepted   and   exchanged,  and  a  day  was 
fixed   tor  the  cei'emony.     The  father  of  the  bride-elect  was  desirous  of 
marking  the  event  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner  ;  so  he  gave  notice  that  a 
great  feast  would  be  held  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  sent  out  invita- 
tions far  and  wide,     ile  also  invited  all  those  who  possesses!  any  curious 
or  interesting  things  to  come  and  exhibit  them,  being  deternnned  to  make 
the  feast  a  memorable  event.     The  forsaken  young  wife  .at  the  edge  of 
the  village  heard  the  news  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  her  husband  in 
some  mystei'ious  way,  and   laid  her  plans   to  prevent  it  accordingly.     A 
day  or  two  before  the  feast  a  young  man  chanced  to  return   from   the 
forest,  whither  he  had  gone  to  gather  roots  for  the  feast,  by  the  path  that 
led  past   her  hut.     As  he  passed   the  door  she  came  out  and  asked  him 
what  he  had  in  his  basket.     '  They  are  roots,'  answered  he,  '  that  I   have 
been  gathering  for  the  feast.'     'Ah,'  said  she,  'that  is  just  what  T  want 
for  my  tame  birds.     T  will  buy  them  from  you.'     '  Hut  I  cannot  sell  them,' 
returned  he,  '  they  are  for  the  feast.     But  let  me  take  your  birds  instead  ; 
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we  want  ;ill  tlio  moat  we  can  get.'  '  Xo,  I  do  not  ^vant  to  part  with  my 
birtls,'  replied  she  ;  '  hut  come  in  awhile  and  talk  to  nie.'  The  youth, 
perceiving  hei-  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and  j)leasinL,'  young  woman,  notliing 
lotji,  acceded  to  her  recpiest,  and  entered  the  hut  with  her.  She  now 
pretended  to  in  ike  love  to  him,  and  he,  filling  info  the  snare,  desired  to 
spend  the  night  at  Ikt  house  Tliis  w  is  whit  siic  desired  for  litM-  purpose, 
a,nd  bade  him  welcome.  When  tht^y  wi-re  al)out  to  retire  for  the  night, 
and  h(>  had  disrobed  iiimsclf,  a  suthlen  commotion  t^)ok  place  among  the 
birds  in  the  lean-to.  '()li,'  cried  she,  '  I  have  forgotten  to  place  my  pets 
on  theii"  perch.  Do  go  out  and  >et  theui  on  the  perch  for  nie.'  lie 
wanted  her-  to  leave  them  as  they  were,  but  slie  insisted  that  lu^  should 
first  set  them  on  the  perch  before  he  lay  down.  Thinking  it  best  to 
humour  her  he  went  out,  undressed  as  hf  was,  and  tried  to  si^t  the  birds  Oi. 
the  perch  ;  l)ut  no  sooner  had  lie  placed  one  on  it  than  the  other  tuml>led 
ort' again.  WIkmi  lu!  had  spent  a  little  time  thus  to  no  purpose  he  cried 
out  to  her  that  they  ke|)t  falling  otl"  the  perch,  and  that  he  must  leave 
them  MS  they  were.  lUit  this  she  would  not  hear  of  ;  he  must  set  them 
on  the  perch  or  he  couhl  not  return  to  her.  I;ieing  anxious  not  to  vex 
Iter,  this  he  again  tried  to  do.  But  so  contrary  and  perverse  were  the 
birds  that  tl^-y  fell  otF  as  fast  as  he  put  them  on.  .Vs  he  now  l)egan  to 
feel  cohl  in  his  undressed  state  he  bi'gg(>d  again  and  again  that  she  would 
allow  him  to  leave  them  and  return  to  ln-r  ;  Ijut  each  time  she  made  his 
return  conditional  upon  his  perntanently  set  tin:,'  the  birds  on  the  perch, 
and  laughed  at  him  for  his  stupidity  in  not  bt'ing  able  to  do  so  simple  a 
thing,  liut  do  what  he  would  the  birds  slid  otl"  their  perch  as  (juickly  as 
he  placed  them  on  it,  and  dawn  began  to  a[)peir  before  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  them  to  remain  there.  (.Had  that  at  leutfth  h(»  might  now 
return  to  Jier,  he  eagei'ly  iiished  into  the  house  as  the  lirst  beams  of  the 
sun  shot  across  the  sky.  lie  found  the  young  woman  uj)  and  dressed, 
and  when  he  would  fain  ha\<  spnit  a  little  while  with  her  in  amorous 
dalliance  she  coldly  bade  him  hasten  aw;iy  before  the  village  was  astir, 
and  he  was  seen  leaving  her  house  by  the  elders,  and  thus  l>ring  disgrace 
unon  himself  and  her.  This  ai'gument  app'aled  to  him  so  strongly  that 
he  forthwith  caugiit  up  his  clothf.s,  and  witi  out  stopping  to  put  them  on 
vnw  from  the  hut  to  the  village,  and  got  home  l)efore  he  had  been  seen  l>y 
anyotie.  In  his  haste  he  had  left  his  basket  of  root'<  behind  him,  which 
was  just  what  the  Shaman's  daui:hter  had  planned  for-.  Hut  sti  h  an 
experiei  ce  as  the  youth  had  gout'  through  could  not  be  kfpt  long  i"  him- 
.self  ;  and  l)efore  the  day  was  over  he  had  related  it  to  several  of  his 
comrades,  01, e  of  whom,  tired  by  his  account  of  her  attractions  and  Ijeauty, 
determined  to  pay  the  young  woman  a  visit  himself  that  sam  -.n'ening. 
'You  will  not  su(!C(?ed,' said  the  first  youth,  'any  better  than  I  did;  she 
'■  lot  so  easily  won  as  you  think.'  '  Oh,  won't  I,'  retorted  the  other  :  '  I 
N/ill  carry  some  stiing  with  me  and  ti<»  the  creatures  to  their  perih  So 
when  evening  arrived  he  took  some  string  in  his  clothes  and  a  1'  1  .et  on 
his  arm  with  some  roots  in  it,  and  passed  by  the  young  wife's  house,  as  his 
comrade  had  done.  She  came  to  the  door  and  asked  what  In-  had  in  the 
basket.  '  I  am  taking  home  some  roots  for  the  feast  to-morrow,'  said  he. 
*  Oil,  sell  them  to  me,  won't  you  ?'  requested  she  ;  '  1  want  sonie  roots  for 
my  bii-ds.'  'What  birds  h'\,ve  you  got  V  (iu(^stioned  he  ;  'we  want  all  the 
animals  we  can  get  for  the  feast  tomorrow.  Won't  you  exchange  them 
for  my  roots  ?  '  'I  will  see,' said  she.  '  Come  in  and  show  me  your  roots.' 
He  entered  the;  house  with  her,  when  she  sjieedily  bewitched  him  with  her 
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chsinnH  hikI  l)p;inty,  .'iiid  iiwide?  liiiii  ready  and  williii'^  to  do  wlialfvor  she 
hndf;  liiiii.  \\v  said  Ik;  would  like  to  sjieud  Lhc  nii^lit  at  iwr  house.  To 
this  .she  protenrled  to  as.soiit,  and  whon  he  was  about  to  lie  down,  havin<^ 
disrohed  hiinseit"  for  the  night,  a  disturbance  taking  platie  as  Itcfore  in  the 
bird-house,  she  \>e.*(f('d  him  to  slip  out  quickly  and  set  her  ])ir(ls  on  the 
ficr«;h  for  her,  declaring  they  would  giv(^  her  no  p(^•lx'e  if  they  were  not 
placed  on  the  perch.  Thiidsing  himself  a  match  for  the  stupidity  or  per- 
versity of  the  birds,  he  made  no  <leinurto  this,  and  as  bethought  he  would 
\»'  returning  in  a  moment  or  so  he  did  not  troubh;  to  clothe  himself,  but 
went  Just  as  he  stood,  lie  experienced  just  the  same  dilliculty  as  his 
r-o»nra<ie  had  done  the  previous  night.  The  birds  would  not  st;iy  on  the 
perch  ;  and  wiien  he  tried  to  tie  them  with  the  thongs  he  liad  brought  he 
found  that  tlie  tnsk  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  imagined.  Agaii\  and 
again  he  thought  he  had  securely  fastened  them,  but  just,  as  he  tui  iied  to 
l(!ave  the  birds  slipped  each  time  from  the  perch,  and  set  up  such  a  cackling 
that  he  was  fain  to  tiy  again.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  getting  tluun  to 
remain  on  the  pei'ch,  l>ut  by  this  time  the  morning  was  breaking,  and  as 
he  entereil  the  hut  tin'  sun  showetl  himself  on  the  edge  (jf  the  horizon,  and 
he  knew  he  could  safely  linger  no  longei".  Moreover,  the  young  woman 
was  now  cold  and  distant  to  liim,  and  repulsed  his  advances,  bidding  him 
return  to  the  village  before  he  brought  disgrace  upon  them  l)oth.  II.;- 
solving  th;it  on  Ins  next  visit  to  her  he  would  not  be  so  easily  fooled,  he 
•  aught  up  his  clothes  and  ran  hastily  into  the  villrge.  The  talk  of  the 
young  men  among  themselves  soon  noised  abroad  the  fuct  that  the  sti-anger 
on  the  ei\<^e  of  the  village  possessed  a  pair  of  remark;il>le  birds.  'J'liis 
pre.sently  reacfung  theearsof  the  father  of  the  liride-elect,  he  sent  a  special 
nie.s.senger  to  recpiest  the  young  woman  to  be  present  at  the  feast  and 
<'xhibit  h(M-  ocid  pets.  'J'his  was  Just  what  she  had  all  along  heou  working 
for,  and  rearlily  consented  to  be  present  and  show  her  liirds.  Accorditigly 
nhe  came,  anfl  stood  among  those  \\h(»  had  some  tricka  o»-  exhibitions  to 
make  ;  and  wdien  they  had  gone  thiough  their  i)aits  she  can.e  forward  and 
placed  her  two  birds  on  a  nuit  in  front  of  her  husi)an(l  and  the  chief  guests. 
Her  husl>and  scai-cely  noticed  her,  and  certainly  no  thought  of  his  relation 
to  JH-r  entered  his  ndnd.  When  she  had  set  the.  birds  down  she  took  fiom 
a  basket  at  her  side  some  of  the  roots  she  had  secuj-ed  from  the  youths 
and  threw  them  to  the  l>irds.  The  male  bird  instantly  gobl)led  them  all 
U]»,  driving  the  female  aw;iy  ;  at  which,  to  the  great  ;istonishnu^nt  or  all, 
tlie  hen  bird  began  to  speak  in  human  language  and  upbrsiid  ;i nd  reproach 
her  groAidy  spouse  for  his  .seUishuess  and  gluttony.  Said  she,  '  Why  won't 
you  let  me  eat  of  the  roots?  ]  did  not  treat  you  like  that.  Don't  you 
remember  how  kind  I  was  to  you  when  my  father  would  ha\'e  killed  you 
>iy  letting  you  walk  into  theliidden  fire  1  And  this  is  the  icturn  you  make, 
to  mr  I  1  did  not  think  you  could  lie  so  unkind  and  forgetful.'  Every- 
body wondered  what  the  bird  meant  by  such  strange  words.  \\'h<!n  it 
<'ea.sed  speaking  the  young  Shaman  was  sefMi  to  look  perplex(>d  and 
puzzled,  as  if  he  wer(>  trying  to  understand  souHMliing  that  was  not  yet 
clear  to  his  mind.  The  young  woman  now  threw  the  birds  some  more 
roots,  whereupon  the  male  Itird  did  as  before,  drove  the  other  aw.-iy,  and 
ate  the  roots  himself.  Again  the  hen  bird  reproached  him.  saying.  '  How 
can  you  treat  me  so  unkindly  !  Don't  you  remember  what  T  did  for  you 
when  my  father  changed  me  anrl  my  sister  and  mother  into  trout  and  you 
had  to  «lec|are  which  fish  avhs  your  wife  f)r  Vie  thrown  to  the  fierce  be;ist 
Hnd  devoured  ? '     Her  words,  howo\er,  made  no  impression  upon  the  cock, 
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wlio  each  tunc,  the  youiit^  woniaii  tlinnv  tliciii  roots  dcdvo  liis  mate  oir;nicl 
site  tlir;iii  all  u[)  hiiii.sclf.  liiil  as  the  hcii  rtH;ali(.'u  to  the  iiuiiioiy  of  tiiu 
stOtish  cock  hor  deeds  of  past  kiiidiicss  one  after  the  other,  which  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  the  acts  of  the  youni;  Shaman  s  lately  forsaken  wife, 
his  nieiiioiy  became  clearer  and  cleare)-  until  in  tlie  last  scene  of  this  little 
domestic  drama  of  tlu'  bir(is,  wIk.mi  the  hen  said,  '  l)idn't  I  t(!ll  vou  that 
you  would  fori^et  and  forsake  me  if  you  allowed  your  sisters  and  parents 
to  kiss  you  before  you  returned  to  me.'"  the  full  memory  of  the  past 
suddenly  rushed  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  youni,'  woman  before  him  exhi- 
bitin<^  her  birds  he  reco^^nised  his  forsaken  and  forgotten  wife,  lie  sprang 
up  witli  a  great  cry  and  embrace<l  her  before  the  whole  assembly,  calling 
lier  by  all  the  dear  names  he  could  think  of.  His  action  caused  great 
astonishment  to  those  present,  but  he  explained  that  the  stran^'er  was  his 
wife,  and  tohl  them  how  he  had  won  and  lost  her.  liven  the  britle  elect 
and  her  relations  could  not  complain,  and  he  was  permitted  to  withdi'aw 
from  the  proposed  marriage.  ( "ompeiisat  ion  in  the  form  of  presents  was 
made  to  the  father  of  the  disappointed  V(nn)g  vvoman  who  had  so  strangelv 
been  roblied  of  her  prospective  iuisbanil,  and  another  suitoi-  was  found 
for  her. 

>Sft,ri/  !■/  ///!■  A(lrcnhn-es  i>J  S/ii/,i('i'j>  '  thi-  (.\ti/<.li\  iind  lii^  S,,ii  y'tULiu  mt  uni. 

In  the  old,  oUl  days  Snikia'j)  li\ed  all  alone  by  himself.  Jle  h.id 
neither  wife  nor  cliildren,  He  much  desired  a  son,  and  being  a  nu.'dicine- 
nian  of  great  power  it  was  not  ditlicull  for  iiim  to  obtain  his  desire.  One 
day  he  got  a  lump  of  pitch,-'  ;ind,  working  it  in  his  hands  for  a  whih', 
fashioned  it  in  the  form  of  a  human  being.  Having  done  this  he  laid  it 
on  the  ground  and  step})ed  over  it  three  times,  .saying  at  the  same  time, 
'  Rise  up.'  After  the  third  time  tlie  efligy  rose  upon  its  feet  and  became 
a  living  being.  He  now  bids  his  son  to  be  exceedingly  careful  ncnei-  to 
go  where  it  was  hot.  '  ]farm  will  c(Mne  to  you,  my  sun,'  said  he,  '  if  you 
do.  When  tlie  weather  is  \eiy  warm  you  must  go  and  swim  in  the  river, 
and  when  it  is  cool  you  can  safely  come  home  again.'  The  boy,  who 
steadily  grows,  followed  his  father's  instructions  carefully  for  a  time  ;  but 
after  a  while  he  gets  tired  of  passing  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  the  water. 
So  one  day  lie  finds  a  large  Hat  stone  on  the  bank  and  lies  down  upon  it 
in  the  sun.  Th(»  sun's  heat  soon  Ijegins  to  act  upon  him,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  melts  away.  Wlien  evening  vnnw  and  he  did  n<»t  return  as  usual, 
Snikia'p  goes  out  to  look  for  him,  and  presently  discoxt^rs  the  melted  pitch 
on  the  ground.      He  now  determines  to  ci-eatt^  another  son  for  himself  who 

'  Dr.  G.  M.  D.iwson  has  ivconlcd  :i  hrict'  iicceiiiit  of  iliu  liouius  uf  Siiikirrp  IIk; 
Coyote,  frinii  iu»tos  supplied  him  by  Mr.  ,J.  W.  ^h.ckay,  in  his  'N'nteseu  tlie  Sliuswap 
!'cophM)f  British  r!:)Iuinbia,'  TrciiH.  Uoij.  Sur.  Ginnda,  sec.  ii.  IS'.M.  AcconliiiLr to  my 
int'onnaiit,  Chief  .^^ischelle.  oF  L3'tt()ii.  an  ex(  eptioiially  intelligent  ainl  well-iiii'ormod 
in;in.  the  name  should  be  written  as  I  liave  traii>literate(l  it.  1  have  heard  it  cjdlcil 
fShnikia'ji  by  tin-  Indians,  ami  also  by  Misciielle  hinjself  once,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Indians  of  this  region  the  <ieiital  sibilant  s  commonly  changes  into  the  corresp(jndint^ 
palatal  ,<//.  the  sjxjakers  beiri^' apparently  unaware  of  the  chanp' themselves.  Acconl- 
injr  to  |)r.  Dawson  the  Sluiswaps  of  Kamloops  call  this  beinj,'  SkiliTp.  Snikiri'[)  is 
the  N't  laka'pamuQ  for  Coyote.  The  Coyote  always  goes  by  this  name  in  the  stories 
(see  below).  This  Skihl'//,  or  Snikia'p.  is  frequently  confusecl  in  {he.  stories  with 
Sktie'qt-koatlt.  the  Culture-hero  of  the  N'tlaka'pamuy.  See  the  writer's  account  of  the 
doin^'-s  of  this  hero  in  the  'rrtinsnrtioiin  of  the  En;:li>h  Folklore  Society  for  this  year. 

'^  Dr.  Dawson  has  also  recorded  a  brief  account  of  a  story  similar  in  jiart  to  this 
in  his  '  Nottvs,'  only  in  the  Shuswap  version  it  is  a  lonely  Kfi^z'.v  woman  who  creates  a 
Bon  in  thi^  way  for  hcrr^clf,  and  the  after  incidents  are  also  ditTerenl. 
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should  not  be  suUjcict  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  other  h;id 
laboured.  As  he  was  thinking  out  of  what  material  he  sliould  make  hiui 
this  time,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  jade  boulder  lying  on  the  l»ank.  '  Oh,'  said 
he,  '  that  is  a  tine  material.  I  will  make  a  jade  son.'  So  he  took  the  jade 
bouldei'  and  fashioned  it  into  the  form  of  a  boy,  going  through  the  same 
<eremoiiy  of  stepping  over  it  tlwee  times  as  before.  When  the  stone  S(»n 
was  come  to  life  he  admonished  him  never  on  any  account  to  go  near  the 
water  or  try  to  swim  in  the  river,  or  he  would  surely  suH'er  for  it.  The 
iade-lad  observed  liis  commands  for  some  time,  but  beiny  veiv  lu)t  one 
day,  and  the  water  looking  cool  and  tempting,  he  forgot  his  father's  in- 
junctions and  plunged  into  the  river  to  bathe.  Immediately  he  sank  to 
the  bottom  and  was  drowned.  When  Snikia'p  learnt  that  his  stone  .son 
had  disobeyed  his  injunctions  and  was  drowned,  he  made  yet  another  son 
for  himself.  On  this  occasion  he  fashioned  him  from  the  tibrous  matter 
of  certain  vegetables  and  .shrubs.  He  observed  the  same  ceremonies  as 
})efore.  This  time  tlie  boy  could  do  anything  or  go  anywhere  without 
harm.  When  the  y)oy  had  grown  into  a  big  lad,  Snikia'p  proposed  tliat 
they  should  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  great  tribe  some  way  off.  The  people 
of  this  place  were  celebi-ated  for  their  skill  and  power  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  in  wood  splitting.  Said  Snikia'p  to  his  son,  '  My  medicine 
informs  me  that  they  will  try  to  kill  us  by  means  of  a  groat  conflagration 
they  will  biing  about.  You  must  therefore  practise  jumping  until  you 
are  a  great  jumper.  They  will  try  to  kill  you  tirst  in  another  way.  They 
will  give  you  a,  tine-looking  woman  for  wife,  and  also  a  spear,  and  send  you 
to  spear  salmon.  When  you  go  to  the  river  you  will  see  salmon  with  hair 
on  them,  and  painted  salmon,  and  animal  salmon  with  legs  I'e  careful 
not  to  s))ear  any  of  these.  Spear  a  good  eating  sahnon  and  hold  this  rush 
in  your  hand  all  the  time,' and  Snikia'p  gave  the  lad  a  magic  rush.  'W'lien 
you  have  speared  your  salmon,'  he  continued,  'hold  on  tight  to  your  spear, 
and  you  will  be  pulled  into  the  water.  Don't  be  alarmed  at  this  ;  you 
M'iJl  not  drown.  As  soon  as  you  are  in  the  water  open  the  rush  T  have 
given  you  with  your  fingers  and  get  inside  of  it.  You  will  find  that  you 
can  do  this,  and  you  will  then  Hoat  down  the  river.  In  a  little  while  you 
will  drift  to  the  bank.  (Jet  out  then,  and  you  will  see  the  salmon  again. 
Tse  your  .spear  again  when  a  good  salmon  passes  you  and  spear  two. 
Take  the.se  home  with  you.  When  you  arrive  you  will  find  them  making 
preparations  to  kill  me.     Wlien  they  see  you  they  will  desist.' 

When  Snikia'p  and  his  son  arrived  at  the  village  of  this  tribe  every- 
thing happened  as  Snikia'p  had  foretold.  The  boy  followed  his  father's 
instructions,  doing  exactly  wliat  he  had  told  him.  On  getting  back  with 
the  fish  he  finds  the  p(iople  about  to  kill  his  father,  not  expecting  his 
return,  th.inking  he  would  fall  into  the  snare  they  had  set  for  him  and  be 
drowned.  When  they  see  hini  approaching,  they  desist  from  their  attempt 
to  kill  his  father  and  propose  that  they  should  all  go  hunting.  This  they 
do  ;  and  when  they  are  out  they  fire  the  bush  in  seveial  places,  so  that 
Snikia'p  and  his  .son  are  surrounded  by  a  great  j'ing  of  fire  They  are 
both  mucli  l)urnt  and  scorched,  and  only  manage  to  escape  with  their  lives 
by  taking  immense  leaps  over  the  burning  grass  and  timber.  The  fire  has 
Kpread  everywhei-e  and  no  spot  is  .safe.  '  Wo.  nmst  find  a  trail,'  said 
Snikia'p,  'or  we  shall  be  lost.'  After  jumpii\g  about  a  good  deal  they  at 
hist  come  out  upon  a  bj-oad  trail.  They  lie  do'A  n  on  this  with  tlieir  faces 
to  the  ground  and  the  fire  passes  l>y  them,  lia\  ing  ?iothitig  ♦•>  feed  upon 
in  the  Ix-alcn  patli.     But  they  wpre  much  scorched  by  the  heat,  and  the 
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Coyote  has  ever  since  worn  a  yellow  skin  in  conse(iuenco.  After  a  tinio 
they  jfpt  up  and  follow  the  ti-ail,  and  presently  come  u|)on  a  stran<,fe, 
village,  where  the  people  are  kind  and  ho.si»italile.  The  son  now  inarrieg 
two  wives,  the  daughter  of  the  eagle  and  the  diiughter  of  the  duck.  The 
first  had  red  hair  and  a  red  face,  and  the  other  had  light  hair  and  a  white 
face.  The  youth  now  travels  about  a  good  deal  ;  he  is  also  a  successful 
hunter.  Ffe  grows  rich  an;l  b(!Conies  the  poss<'ssor  of  many  snell  beads  ' 
(Stlak'),  of  a  species  of  the  denralida',  and  tine  clothes.  A  son  is  born  to 
him  by  his  eagle  wife.  ()no  d;iy  he  goes  out  hunting  with  his  father  and 
his  wives  and  child.  Since  he  has  be<'n  married  his  father,  who  now 
desires  I  wife,  has  envied  him  very  nnjch  and  cast  longing  eyes  towards 
liis  daughters-in-law.  At  night  tliey  camp  out,  and  the  nld  man  kindles 
a  tire  of  cedar  wood.  This,  after  the  manner  of  ce<lar  wood,  shot  out  so 
many  sparks  that  the  eagh^-wife  drew  back  from  the  tire  to  escape  the 
spar'ks  which  fell  U[)on  h<'r  di'ess.  The  duck-wife,  on  the  contrary,  sat  on, 
only  pulling  up  her  legs.  I  n  sitting  thus  she  expo.sed  the  lower  part  of 
her  body  and  legs  to  her  father-in  law,  Snikia'p.  From  this  time  ht\ 
schemed  to  deprive  his  son  of  his  wi\('s  and  take  them  for  himself.  He 
therefore  clind)S  a  tree,  and  in  its  topmost  branches  builds  a  bird's  nest,  de- 
ftecates  in  it,  and  transfoiins  the  exi-rement  into  young  eagles.  This  he  did 
«m  the  second  day  of  the  hunting,  when  his  son  was  absent.  Jle  had 
remained  at  the  camp  for  the  purpose.  When  the  son  returns  in  tin? 
evening  he  hears  the  cries  f)f  the  eaglets  and  looks  lound  to  discovei'  the 
nest.  Snikia'p  now  comes  forwai-d  and  says,  '  1  discovered  an  eagle's  nest 
in  this  tall  tir  to  day,  and  by  the  sound  of  the  birds  they  must  be  nlmost 
ready  to  tiy.  If  T  were  you  I  shouhl  climb  the  tree  and  get  them.  Kagles 
feathers  would  look  well  with  your  other  ornaments.'  Now,  as  eagle's 
feathers  were  a  great  prize,  not  easy  to  get,  the  youth  determined  to  follow 
his  father's  advice  and  clind)  the  tree  and  secure  the  young  birds  l)efore 
they  Hew  away,  The  crafty  father  was  not  only  desii-ous  t)f  s(icuring  his 
.son's  wives  for  himself,  but  also  his  handsome  robes,  and  so  wlien  liis  .son 
would  have  climbed  the  tree  as  lie  stood  in  his  clothes  he  suggested  that 
he  should  first  take  them  off  and  leave  them  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  for 
fear  of  injuring  them.  The  son,  suspecting  no  guile,  did  so,  and  clindxHl  the 
tree  naked.  When  the  .son  had  climbed  a  good  way  up  the  tree  the  father 
began  to  draw  and  distort  his  face,  screwing  up  Hrst  one  eye  and  then  the 
other.  Thereupon  tlie  ti-ee  began  to  grow  up — up  it  went  into  the  clouds, 
carrying  the  climbei-  with  it.  Presently,  when  the  point  shot  through 
tlu!  clouds  they  closed  upon  it  like  a  vice  and  held  it  fast.  Meanwhile 
the  sou  had  reached  the  nest  ;  but  when  he  got  there,  instead  of  young 
eagles,  he  finds  only  human  excrement.  1[(^  .now  seeks  to  return.  V)ut  fiiuls 
Ids  way  down  the  tree  barred  by  the  clouds.  He  cannot  get  down.  lie. 
tiow  perceives  that  his  father  has  duped  him,  and  he  sits  down  and  cries. '^ 
Pres(mtly  he  gets  up  and  walks  forward.  He  continues  walking  all  the 
rest  of  that  day  till  night  comes  on.  He  now  feels  cold,  for  he  has  no 
clothes  on,  but  he  lies  down  and  covei-s  his  body  as  Ijest  he  may  with  his 
long  hair.  The  next  day,  and  for  several  following  days,  he  walks  on  till 
he  heaisft,  sound  of  knocking.     He  now  looks  about  him,  and  the  smell  of 


'  My  iiiformnni  told  me  that  llic  r.-itivps  user]  to  j?ot  thc^o  shells  from  the 
Okauagan  bakes,  and  rmt  rmm  llie  <'Oiisl. 

'-'  In  <hc  slorie.s  of  the  Indians  mm  are  often  I'ffliTi'l  to  cry.  Crying  nn  the  part 
of  a  man  seems  nut  to  have  been  regarded  as  unmanly. 
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smoke  strikes  on    his   nostrils.       I'resently   lie   spies   a   little  fninielioiise, 
(•()\('re(l  with  riiuts.      When  he  i^'cts  ueiir  Ik;    peeps    in   a-nil    sees   tht-re  two 
old  women  wjio  are    both    blind.      lie    now   perceives   that  the    knoekin;.^ 
proceeds  from  them.     They  are  pounding  up  tir  l)ranches  for  food.     ( )n«! 
of  them   picsently  Leathers   up  the  {>ulj)  and  passes  a  jtortion  of  it  to  the 
other.   'I'he  youth  intei-cei)t.s  the  food  and  eats  it  liimself.     The  old  woman 
who  should  liave  got  it  ncjw  lje:,dns  to  <,M'umble  at  hei-  sister  for  not  ji;i\  ing 
her  a  share  of  th(!  food.      'I  did  give  you  your  share,'  retorted   the  other. 
'  I  put  it  into  your  hand.      1  felt  you   take   it.'     The  other  declared  she 
h.'idn't  got  it.   '  Well,  here's  .some  nnu'e.     Ifold  out  your  hand  and  be  care 
ful  to  take  it  this  time.'    The  other  lield  out  Ikm-  hand,  but  the  yiung  m;i.n 
interce[)ted  the  food  iigain,  and  ate  it  himscslf.      The  old  woman  who  was 
being  thus  roblieil  now  be^jan  to  get  angry,  and   upl)raide(|    hnr  sister  for 
selfishly  keeping  all  the  t'oud  for  liersc^lf.      'i'he  (Uher  defended  hei'self,  ami 
diK'lared  she  had  passed  the  f.)od  and    felt   her    take    it.      'Now,    gise    me 
your  hand  once  more  and  let  ni(^  put  it  in  the  palm  of  it,'  said  she.    Again 
di<l  th(^  y(»uth  sei/.t;  the  food,  and  the  two  old  women  now  began  to  revile 
each  otlujr.      I'i'esently  one  of  them   began   snitling  and  smelling,  as  if  she 
scented  something  strang(!.      Said  she,  '  1  smell  X'tlikcu'mtum.'  '        '  How 
tlo  you  kn(»w  it  is  N'tlikcu'mtum  V  said  the  other  :   'you  have  nevei-  seen 
inm.'     '  Well,'  answered  the  lirst,  '  there's  nobody  l»ut  ourselves   and    the 
spid<'i'  and  his  wife  in  this  country.     They  are  not  hei'c,  and  you  say  you 
didn't  get  the  fooil  I  jiut  into  .vomel)ody"s  hand,  so  it  uuist   he  N'tlikcu'm 
tum.'     'i'he  youth  now  reveals  himself  and  s})eaks  to  the  old  women.      He, 
chides  them  for  (piari-elling,   but  as   they  have  done   him   no    great  harm, 
o?dy  called  him  N'tlikcu'mtum,  he  will  not  put  an  end   to  them  outright, 
Itut  will  transform  (hem  into  something  useful.      'J'aking  one  of  them   by 
(he  nose,  he  said,  'You  will  l)e  good  meat   for  the  hunter  when  lie   is  far 
from    home   and    bigger   game   is  scarce,'  and  therewith  (lu'ew  her  to  one 
side  of  him  ami  she  became  a  willow-grouse.      J  It;  then   took  hold  of  tiu^ 
other  inthesann^  way  and  threw  her  into  a  '  sugar- (  ree,' "-  and  she  straight- 
way   became    a  black -grous(^,  or    tcuk-tcukt,'    commonly    known    as  the 
'booby-grouse.'     'You  will  be  of  service  now  too,'  said  he,    'and  hunters 
will  easily  snare  you  and  pull  you  olF  the  branches  by  noosing  you.     You 
will  both  of  you  now  ))(>  much  happier  l)eeause  you  can  both  see  to  gather 
and   eat  your  food  when  you  are   liungry.'     Thus   were   the   willow-  and 
l)lack-grouse    brought    into  being.     He   now   ])i'ocecds  on  his   way,  and 
.seeing    som*^    pretty    flowers    growing    by  the;  side    he  plucked  one.      It 
caiiK^  up  by  th(?  root  in    his  hand,   leaving  a  small    hole   in   the   ground. 
Now  as  the  crust  of  this  cloudland  earth  was  very  thin  this  hole  went 
i-iglit  tlirough  to  the  other  side  and  let  the  wind  up.     It  rushed  through 
with  some  force,  and  he  put  his  foot  over  t\\o  hole  to  stop  it  up.     From 
(his  point   he  tijivelled  on,  still   in   his  naked   state,  till  he  came  to  somt; 
forest  land,  the  sight  of   which   nuu-h  cheered    him.      Presently  he  sees 
some  smoke  rising  in  the  air.      He  hastens  ii:  its  direction,  hoping  to  find 
^om(^body  who  will  help  him.     On  getting  nearer  he  perceives  a  keekwilee- 
house  before  him.      He  approaches  it  (piietly  and  peers  down  the  smoke- 
hole,  and  sees  an  old  man  sitting  within  as  naked  as  himself,  engaged  in 

'  'I'his  term  has  reference  to  the  (livty  trick  played  upon  him  hy  liis  lather.  It 
is  tile  name  by  which  ho  is  known  from  this  time  forward.  1  wa.s  unable  to  ol)tain 
it.s  exact  si{;nilication,  but  it  is  i-Dnnoctcd  with  the  eaglo-nesL  incident. 

'  Sec  note  above  on  this  tree. 

'  Tcuk-tcukl  meaus  tame,  and  refers  to  the  tamcncss  of  these  birds. 
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rolling  'r^]r\'i/.\u  ( Asrlrp/',if<  s/n-rtusn)  on  his  tliiijli  into  ci'ix'.'  Tliis  n\(\  iiiiiti 
WHS  hk.'i'kit,  t\w.  Sjiidci",  whose  home  is  in  tli(^  clouds.  (  >n  st'ciii<^  the, 
slwulow  cHUsrd  l»y  tlio  yutli  he  looked  up  Jiiid  porceivcd  him.  As  soon 
as  liis  eyes  fell  upon  him  lie  lie^aii  t(»  vcep  and  lament.  '()  dear  wife,' 
said  he,  '  here  is  our  grandson  all  naked  and  eold.  I'.i'iiiij;  so?ne  blankets 
and  skins  for  him.'  'J'o  the  youth  h(!  cried  out,  '  Come  down,  dear  ;,,'rand- 
son  ;  1  am  so  sorry  for  you.  J  know  how  l)adly  you  have  l)een  treated  hy 
vour  father.'  The  voutli  descends,  and  thev  cover  him  with  Idankets  and 
iit;tke  him  lie  down  Ity  th(^  lire  and  ui\e  him  food  to  eat.  Next  mornini^ 
the  grand'-on  rises  early  and  goes  out  to  bathe  in  the  stream.  As  ho 
leaves  he  sees  his  grandfather,  Ska'kit,  busily  spinning  tlie  Spatzin  grass 
into  rope,  coils  of  which  l.iy  about  the  house.  After  somi^  days  Iwul 
t'lapsed,  and  he  liad  recoNci-ed  from  tlie  fatigues  of  his  long  journey,  he 
began  to  grow  weary  of  doing  nothing  besides  watching  his  grandfather 
sfiin  Spa'tzin  into  rope.  So  lie  said  to  liis  grandparents,  '  Ha\('  yo\i  any 
game  in  this  country '?  I  should  like  to  g<i  hunting.'  '  \\'e  always  snai'e. 
our  game  here,' said  the  giandfather.  'I  jiever  shoot ,  although  I  ha\(>au 
arrow.'  '  (iive  nif,  yon  arrow,  grandfathei',  I  am  a  great  hunter  and  T  will 
shoot  you  lots  of  deer.'  Ska'kit  gave  him  the  ariow,  and  thereafter  li.'i 
went  out  hunting  every  day.  ( )ne  day,  as  he  was  leaving,  he  said  to  his 
gi'Hiidfather,  '  Why  do  you  spin  so  much  Spa't/in  1  You  arc  always  making 
rop(>  ;  what  do  you  want  so  much  for?'  'It  is  for  your  sake  I  spin  .so 
much,'  i-espoiided  the  Spidei*.  '  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  back  to  your 
own  country  again.'  Said  the  youth,  '  I  am  happy  herewith  you  ;  T  don't 
wish  to  leave  you.'  'That  is  (piite  right  and  pi'oper  for  you  to  desire  to 
stay  with  us,'  said  Ska'kit  ;  '  but  this  is  no  country  f«>r  you.  I'\)r  me  it 
does  not  matter  much  where  T  live.  1  can  go  where  I  want  to.  I  can 
just  stick  my  thread  on  anywhere  and  climb  up  or  dowt\  as  I  wish,  or  let 
the  wind  carry  me  where  it  will.  Hut  you  can't  do  this,  you  .see,  and  you 
ought  to  return  to  your  eagle-wife  and  little  son.  They  vani  y"'ii  v(?iy 
mucli,  and  are  grieving  ovei-  your  absence.  I  shall  soon  have  enough  rope, 
now  for  my  pui'pose.'  The  youth  said  no  moi-e,  but  the  next  time  he  went 
out  he  ])lucked  four  hairs  from  the  lower  part  of  iiis  abdomen  and  threw 
them  on  the  ground.  Inmiediately  tliree  oi-  foui-  acres  of  tli  '  land  adjoin- 
ing the  stream  became  covered  with  Hue  Spat/in  giuss.  Whe.i  he  returned 
home  he  asked  his  grandfather  where  he  got  his  sup})!it  s  of  Spa  t/in  from. 
'Oh,  we  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  get  it,'  answered  he  ;  'it  docs  not  grow 
here  about.'  '  That's  odd,'  .said  the  youth,  '  1  certaiiVly  liiought  1  .saw  a 
fine  tract  of  it  just  beyond  the  stream.  When  you  go  d(/wn  to  the  stream 
next  just  see  if  1  am  not  right.'  Ska'kit  went  down  to  the  stnvam  shortly 
after,  and  found  the  grass  growing  theie  as  his  grand.son  had  .said,  and  as 
it  was  unusually  fine  and  long  he  now  soon  iinished  his  rop(\  When  this 
was  done  he  bade  his  wife  bring  f)Ut  the  goatdiair  blankets  she  had  wov(mi. 
The  grandmother  fetched  out  four  do/en  f)f  the.se.  '  Xow  bring  the  dried 
meat  and  fat,'  said  Ska'kit.  And  she  brought  out  four  dozen  p-ime  pieces. 
He  then  told  lu^r  to  get  the  cradle-bask<'t  she  had  made  for  the  occasion. 
Wlien  all  lay  before  the  Spidei-  he  .said,  'The  pack  will  be  too  big  ;  wo 
must  make  it  smaller.  Shut  your  eyes,  both  of  you,  and  don't  open  them 
till   I  tell  you.'     They  did  so.      Ho  then  closed  hib  own,  and   waving  his 

'  Spafziii  is  the  .{.■o-lrphi.*  or  urrcat  mi!k\v(>(>(l.  yii^ldiii;,-  ;i  tiltic  f,'rass  from  wliirli 
the  natives  of  this  re^'ion  make  all  their  tish-neis,  lines,  \i:.  1  grows  sometimes  thrcu 
or  four  feet  lonjr,  and  is  then  hitrhly  prized,  It  has  given  the  name  to  Spatzuui  Station 
on  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway. 
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hand  over  tlic  l)liiiik(ns  and  meat    tUc,  four  ihr/.ow   of  tvicli   \v;m   n'(luri'd 
apjiarfiitly  to  ( wo  do/.t'ii  cac'li.      'It  is  still   too  lii;^'.' said   lir.      'Sliiit  your 
(•yes  ai,Miii  and    I    will    iiiakr  it  smaller  still.'      Ili'did   tlu'  s  uuf  us  lu'-foiT, 
and   thf!  two  do/.Pti  blankets  and   pieces  of  meat  were  reduced  to  thi^  cotn- 
pass  of  two  of  eacli   kind.      '  Now,' said  Spider  to  his  i^fraiidsou,  '  F   will 
tell   you  what  we  intiMid  to  do.      NVe  are  ,i.^oini;  to  [tut  you  and  your  |)!iek 
in  this  cradle,  and  cov(?r  it   up  and   let  you  down   throuifh  a  hole   l)y   the 
Spa't/.in  ropes  to  your  own  eoutitry  ai^'ain.      Hut  you   must    be  careful    to 
heed  my  instructions  and  do  exactly  what  you  are  tt»ld,  and   then  all   will 
<ri>  well   A  ith  you.      H<!tween  us  and  your  counti-y  are  three  dilTerent  zone:^ 
or  lands  through  whicii  you   must    pass  to  reacli  your  owtu     TIh^  first  of 
(hes(>  is  the  land  where  we  now  are.     This  is  Cloudland.     Afterthat  comes 
W'atei'  land.     That  is  where  the  rain  comes  from.      Ne.xt  to  that  is  Koi^- 
or  .Mist-land.      Afterthat  comes  the  Ivarth.  your  c-ountry.      Now  when  w»5 
let  you  down  from  this  })lace,  after  you  huve  descended  some  distani;<'  you 
will   feel   the   basket  stop,      ^'tiu  nuist  on  no  aci-ount  get  up  or  look  al)OUt 
vou.      Lie  down  in  your  basket  and   rock  it   fi'om  side  to  side.      In  a  little 
time  you  will   "t)reak  through  the  oi)struction  and  descend  again.     Thi.-« 
will  occur  in  your-  descent  four  times.      l)o  as   I   hav(!  told  you  each  time. 
After  the  fourth  stoppage  you  will  lind  that  you  descend  no  raoi'e.     Open 
your  basket   then  and   get    out,  ami  you  will   find  yourself   in   your   own 
<'ountry.      When  you  get  out  jjuII   the  ro[)e  four  times,  a!\d   I  shall  then 
know  you   ha\t'   landed   all   right,  and   W(»  will   j)idl   up  the  basket  agan. 
Now  get  into  the  basket  and   lie  down,  and  we  will  cover  you  uj*.      Take 
this  sword   with  you,'  continued  he,  'as  a  pi-esent '  ;  and   the  grandfather 
gasc    him   a    long   stone  sword.     'J'he  youth  now  got  into  tlu)  basket,  and 
when  they  had   covered   liim  up  the  old   man   lifted  up  a  large  stone  that 
lay    at   the   base  of  the   ladder  and   disclosed   a   deep   hole.     Down   this 
Ska'kit  and   his  wife,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  hol(>,  let  the  basket 
containing   Ntlikcu'mtum  and  his  pr(>sents  by  the  Spat/in   rope.      A\  hen 
the  basket  had  descended  alxuit  a  half-.score  feet  it  stopped,  being  buoyed 
up  by  the  resistance  of  the  wind  that  blew  up  tlirough  the  hole.     Fiiuling 
(he   l)asket   would   not  descend,   notwithstanding   tht>   I'ocking  of    N'tlik- 
cu'nitum,  Ska  kit  bade  his  wife  stoop  over  t\w  hole  and  make  the  basket 
heavier.     The  old   woman  thereupon  scjuatted  down  over  the   hole  and 
scratched  her  thigh  and  leg  till  the  blood  ran  freely  and  dropped  down 
upon   the  basket  cover,  but  before  it  reached  the  basket  it  was  changed 
inlo  big  Hakes  of  snow.     This  so  weighted   the  basket  that  it  was  al)le  to 

.  .'•11* 

overcou.e  the  resistance  of  the  wind  and  desceiul  again.  Ska'kit  and  his 
wife  now  commenced  to  dance  and  sing  as  they  lowered  the  basket.  The 
song  Wrts  a  repetition  of  the  following  term,  t/.uka -thi<ia,  thus  uttered  : 
tzuka -thI-T-i  I  i-i-I-i^a,  tzuka'-tlii-i-ir  i-i-I-i-t^a,  il'c. 

In  the  nieantime  the  youth  expei-ienced  the  .stoppages  his  grandfather 
had  warned  him  of,  and  each  time  he  felt  the  Viasket  stop  he  rolled  it  fi-om 
side  to  side  as  he  had  been  instructed.  After  the  fourth  time,  tinding  the 
basket  remained  stationary,  he  threw  open  the  lid,  and  on  looking  out 
found  himself  in  a  tine  country.  So  he  steps  out  and  perceives  that  the 
basket  had  landed  on  a  large.  Hat  stone,  close  by  wdiat  is  now  known  as 
Lytton  Creek.'  He  now  pulled  the  rope  four  times  in  succession,  and  the 
basket  is  presently  withdrawn  to  the  upper  regions  again.      He  now  takes 
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'  The  old  ItidiatKs  point  out  a  stone  near  the  creek  which  they  believe  i-s  the 
stone  meDtioncd  in  the  story. 
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li|t  his  p;i(,'k,  but  t'm<l-;  it  mii'I  the  l>ii,'  stone  swonl  nitlitT  imii-li  to  r:\rvy  sit 
(itu-ti.  H(!  (l-*ci(lt;.s  ti)  l<!;i\f  his  swDi'd  tlnTc  wlicrt'  In-  (If.sct'inli'd  and  ;,'<'t  it 
KDine  other  time.  He  thrusts  it  into  the  trunk  ot'  a  trcje  that  j^rew  near 
the  spot  to  hide  it,  where,  as  the  ulrl  Indians  lielieve,  it  may  be  seen  to 
this  ilay  in  the  t'orin  of  a  jieculiiir  kimt  that  tra\erses  the  whole  width  of 
the  trunk.  <  )ii  lookinjj  alitut  itini  he  now  sees  tracks  of  many  people,  as 
if  a  !ai'i;t!  pirty  Iiad  parsed  tliat  way.  Th(!se  he  fuUows.  and  presently 
perceives  at  some  di.stanee  l)efore  hitn  two  old  women  who  are  swin:,dnj^ 
tir  Kriiii-hes  fmni  side  to  sidi^  of  them  as  they  proceed  aloni,'.  lie  wonders 
why  they  are  doini;  this,  and  on  overtakini,'  them  (juestions  them  al»(nit  it. 
'I'hey  tell  iiim  they  do  it  to  mark  their  sympathy  for  a  very  sad  and  dis- 
ronsolate  youni,'  widow  who  is  a  little  way  ahea<l  of  them.  '  Why  is  she 
so  disconsolate  .' '  asks  he.  They  answer:  'She  mourns  continually  for 
her  younj^  hushand  who  has  been  evilly  treated  by  ins  father,  who  sent 
him  intit  (.'loudland,  from  wjucli  he  cannot  return.'  'Oh  y(^s  he  can,  and 
ha>  !  '  ^aid  he.  '  I  am  th»^  younif  woman's  husband,  and  1  have  just 
tlescend(Kl  by  the  help  of  my  Lriandfather,  Ska'kit.  [..ook  at  m(>  and  you 
will  see  for  yourselves.'  '  We  can't  see  you,'  said  the  old  women.' 
'  Why  r  said  he.  '  Are  you  bliiul  ?  '  '  \o,'  answere(l  they,  '  but  we  can't 
see  you.'  '  [iook  on  your  rij;ht  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there.'  '  We 
«-an  see  Cia'kfit  '  (Th()m[)son  Iiiver),  said  they.  'Tell  me  now,  what  do 
you  .st'eon  your  left,' tlien  dem.inded  he.  Said  they,  '  We  s(>i'  Ntokti  ank  ' 
( Fr.iser  River).  '  Yes,  you  can  see,' said  he.  'Now  look  at  me.  ai,'ain." 
.Vnd  with  that  ht^  waved  his  hind  liefor-e  their  eyes  and  became  imme- 
di.itely  visible  to  them,  and  tlu'y  knew  him.  Then  said  he  to  them,  '  "^'ou 
did  wroni^  to  walk  as  you  did  ;  1  must  punish  you.  iJut  as  you  did  it. 
nut  of  sympathy  for  my  wife  your  punishment  shall  not  be  stn-ere.'  lie 
thereupon  transforraed  them  into  ma,i,'i,'ots,  and  then  proceedc'd  to  overtake 
hi>  tiist  wife.  As  he  aiiproadies,  his  little  son,  who  is  sittini,'  on  liis 
mothei's  shoulder,  looks  l)ack  and  sees  him  coiuini,'.  He  cries  out, 
'  Papa  I  papa  !  '  This  makes  his  mother's  iieart  ache  afresli,  and  .she 
chides  him  and  bids  him  bo  (juiet.  l>ut  thechil.l  still  cries  out  in  a  Joyfid 
tone,  '  Papa  I '  The  uiother  gets  angry  and  strikes  the  child  with  a  stick 
she  is  carrying  in  her  iiand.  Still  the  child  calls  ag;iin,  '  Pai)a  I '  l>y  this 
time  the  father  is  at  tiie  mother's  si<le,  and  takes  her  l)y  the  arm.  She 
does  not  look  round  to  see  who  it  is,  Ijut  cries  out  in  a  sad,  weary  way, 
'  <  )h.  let  me  alone  !  let  me  alone  !  Why  are  you  always  worrying  me?' 
•  Ijook  up,'  said  the  husband  ;  'T  am  your  husband  come  back  to  you  !' 
Kec(jgnising  his  voi?e  she  looks  up  and  end)races  him  warndy,  and  they 
both  cry  for  joy  at  meeting  again.  They  sit  down  tot,'f^tiier,  and  the 
father  takes  his  son  in  his  arms  and  plays  with  him.  They  have  cried 
ami  rubbed  their  faces  so  much  thai  th<;y  are  (piite  smeared  and  dirty. 
To  remove  these  stains  lu'  causes  by  his  power  a  spi'ing  to  l)ubl)le  up 
where  they  sat.  At  this  they  wash  themselves.  This  s])ring  is  said  to  be 
the  one  elo.se  by  the  ti-ail  that  leads  from  Lytton  to  I'.i'itta'ni.  a  summer 
resort  of  the  Lytton  tribe,  al)oul  four  or  tive  miles  north  of  the  old  camp 
site,  lying  in  a  very  beautiful  little  valley  between  the  Thompson  and  the 
Fraser.  On  *".his  occasion  it  would  appear  the  whole  tribe  had  gone  to 
the  valley.  Winle  they  tlius  sat  talking  and  enjoying  each  other's  com- 
pany the  larger  of  tho  two  maggots,  into  which  the  two  old  women  had 
been  turnod,  passed  by.  They  enjoin  upon  her  strictly  not  to  reveal  his 
presence  to  anyone  in  the  camp.  She  is  oidy  to  tell  their  slave,  Little 
Crow  (CIoq'),  to  buikl  their  tent  somewhat  apatt  from  the  rest.     The  slave 
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(lid  !i.s  slicuMs  told,  Mini  iirous»'d  tin*  ollici'  sl.i\t>,  I'.ii;'  (Vow's  ({',i'lirii,i) 
(iu'i»»sity.  <  a  li.i'^  Wiis  stsrviiiit  to  tin;  .iccoiid  witV,  wlio  now  livtMl  willi 
Siiikiii  [I,  lici'  f.itlicr-iii  law. 

\"tlil\<;u'iiituin  and  liis  faithful  wift;  did  nut  eotiic  into  (.•aMip  till  il  was 
dark,  fiiul  no  oihi  wms  awaie  of  the  fornici's  jncsmcc.  After  tlii-y  had 
rctiri'd  lii^'  ('row  ('icpt.  u|>  to  the  tent  to  li.stcn.  Now  tlu;  vouni,'  wife 
had  l)e(!n  in  the  hal)it  of  cryinj,'  and  mourning  evcny  ni;,dit  for  tli(^  loss  of 
her  husband.  I5if<  ('row  was  aware  of  this,  and  wondered  why  the  young 
wife  was  not  cryinjj;  ;is  usual.  She  peeped  into  the  tent  and  noticed  ;i 
♦ine  wliit(i  blanket,  which  seemed  to  cover  two  pei'.-ions.  'i'his  further 
loused  her  curiosity,  and  slie  ventured  to  entei-  the  tent  very  softly,  lint 
the  woman  heard  her,  and  looked  up  and  .said,  'What  do  you  want?' 
( 'a  ha^i  answered  :  '()h,  1  came  in  to  se<>  how  you  wne.'  '  I  am  ;dl  rii^dit,' 
res[)on(led  sh(!  in  a  iiappy  tone  of  vcnce,  wholly  unlike  her  usual  tt»nes. 
'J'his  the  Crow  noticed  at  once,  and  asked,  '  Is  anyone  hei'e  with  you  to- 
nii,'ht  .^  '  '  What  makes  you  ask  that  (|uestion  .' '  queried  her  mistress. 
AnswfM-ed  ('low  :  'To  judge  by  the  sound  of  your  voice  yim  seem  much 
happier  than  usual.'  '  V'ou  ai-e  right,  I  am  happier,'  .said  the  young  wife  ; 
'  J  have  reason  to  be.  My  husband  has  come  back  to  me.'  The  slave  now 
began  to  cry  for  joy  and  sympathy.  Said  the  young  man,  *  Ycju  must  not 
cry  like  that.  Come  here  to  me.'  Ca  hai;  went  over  to  the  young  man's 
side.  Tlie  wife  now  asks  her  if  she  had  had  her  supper,  ami,  «»n  linding 
she  had  not,  gave  the  slave  a  good  supper  from  the  meat  her  husband  had 
brought.  The  young  man  then  said  she  might  tell  the  people  he  liad 
returned,  but  they  were  not  to  tlisturb  liim  by  visiting  or  coming  near 
him  that  night.  The  C'row  was  delighted  to  be  the  b(>arer  of  such  news, 
and  soon  communicated  tlie  fact  of  the  young  man's  arrival  to  all  tlu; 
ejunp.  Everybody  (!xpresses  pleasure  at  the  news,  and  they  are  all  gl.id 
and  desirous  of  seeing  him  and  hearing  of  his  adventures  ;  but  they 
respec-t  his  wishes,  and  leave  him  alone  with  his  faithful  wife  and  child 
for  that  night. 

The  father  of  the  youth,  among  the  rest,  had  h(\'ird  of  his  son's  return, 
and  early  next  morning  came  in  crying  and  snivelling.  The  son  took  no 
notice  of  him.  That  day  he  gave  a  great  feast,  to  w  hicli  everybody  was 
invited.  After  they  had  eaten  their  till  of  tiie  store  of  meat  and  fat  he 
had  brought  with  him,  he  shared  with  them  the  blankets  liis  grand- 
mother had  woven  and  packed  up  for  him.  He  cut  se\eral  in  two  so  that 
all  might  have  a  share.  Tb  next  day  he  went  on  to  Britta  ni,  and  built 
there  a  large  camp.  He  was  now  made  a  chief,  and  became  a  great  man 
among  them.  One  day,  when  he  was  out  hunting  with  the  others,  tlie 
desire  came  into  his  heart  to  punish  Snikla'p,  his  father,  for  the  deception 
he  had  played  upon  him.  Next  day  he  said  to  his  father  and  the  others, 
'  r  shall  go  out  alone  to  hunt  to-day.'  They  agreed,  and  he  went  oil' alone. 
He  presently  shot  a  deer,  and  disembowelling  it  made  a  rope  from  the 
guts.  This  he  then  transformed  into  a  woollen  rope.  He  now  placed  the 
meat  of  the  deer  on  his  shoulders  and  returned  towards  home.  When  he 
n'ached  the  stream  that  cros.sed  his  path  he  took  lialf  of  the  meat  and 
tied  it  with  the  rope  he  had  made  to  a  tree  that  overhung  the  brook. 
The  rest  of  the  meat  he  took  on  with  him.  In  the  evening  he  informed 
his  father  that  he  had  left  half  of  the  deer's  i-arcass  suspended  from  a 
tree  by  the  brook,  and  that  he  desired  him  to  go  for  it  in  the  morning. 
'  All  right,'  said  the  father.  Accordingly  next  morning  Snikla'p  set  oft" 
to  tiring  the  meat  home.     As  he  left  the  son  shouted  out   to  him   to  be 
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vt'ry  <'!irct'iil  <>\'  tlit>  rii|)<'  tlir  mcit  \v;m  tird  with,  ;is  lie  jiii/cd  it  vciy 
liiiH'li,  uimI  (liiliil  wiiiil  it  lust  nr  l.nikfii.  'I'ln'  t'atlicf  pi'uini.sfd  (<•  lie  vcrv 
ciirct'iil  (if  it.  lie  lijul  no  (lif}i('ulty  in  lindiim  tli»"  nifiit,  wliii-li  he  fuo'k 
rliiwii  t'l'iim  tilt'  tree  ;iihI  shiiii;  .'icfoss  liis  slKniIdcrs  ;  hut  ;is  lie  was  cross- 
ing' iIk'  .^tfcaiii  tilt'  I'opt'  ItroUi',  mid  the  iiit'at  mid  rope  t'cll  into  the  wntcr 
t()i;«'tlicr.  Till'  ol'l  iiiuii  iiiiiiKuliately  jiiiiijicd  iiitu  tUo  stu'iini  to  sccuif  the 
ropo.  He  (lid  not  care  so  much  ahout  tlio  nicat.  'I  mast  not  let  tlic 
rope  he  c.irricd  away,'  said  lie,  '  of  my  son  will  lie  ijrie\ft|  and  ani,'tv.' 
So  sayin,i(,  he  cauj^dit  hold  of  it-  ;  l.'ut  as  he  did  so  the  eufreiit  swejit  him  nW 
his  lei^s,  (ind  h«'  was  can-icd,  rojie  and  all,  down  the  Jiisliini,'  stream  to  the 
'J'httmitsoii,  and  from  thence  into  the  Fraser  and  far  down  that  river.  He 
was  stopped  at  last  hy  a  l>arrier  or  weir,  which  was  hiiilt  across  the  ri\  or 
jiear  its  mouth.  As  he  approached  the  weir  he  tr.ansfoMned  himself  into  a 
.siiiall  smooth  hoard.  Now  this  weir  was  held  liy  four  witch  sisters.'  An 
Snikia'p  floated  towards  the  harrier  in  the  form  of  a  piec(;  of  wood,  the 
younj,'est  of  t\u\  sisters,  wlio  had  <,'one  to  see  if  any  drift  wood  Iiad  Imliij'd 
against  the  weir,  obser\-ed  the  wtiod,  which  was  ai)Out  thirty  ini'lies  long, 
and  thought  it  would  do  well  for  a  dish,  and  st  raightway  lishcd  it  out . 
She  took  it  home  witli  her,  and  the  next  time  they  cooked  a  sahiinn  she 
laid  it  on  the  hoard.  As  they  were  eating  it  tho  tish  .s(>omed  to  last  them 
u  very  little  while,  and  when  it  had  all  gtjne  they  wH'i-e  fai-  from  heing 
satisfied.  '  1  haven't  had  enough,'  said  one.  '  J  don't  seem  to  ha\(;  eaten 
any,'  said  another.  '  We  will  cook  another  fish,'  said  the  third  ;  '  1  can 
eat  .some  mor<!  myself.'  So  another  salmon  was  cooked;  hut  this  dis 
a])peaj'e(l  as  rapidly  as  tlie  former  one,  and  tliey  are  still  feeling  liunLnv. 
Said  the  eldest  of  the  sisters  now,  '  1  think  there  is  something  wrong  with 
this  disli.  i  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  isn't  that  Snikia'p  that  was  di-owned.' 
'  Tli.it  can't  he,'  .said  one  of  the  others.  '  How  could  he  tui-n  into  a  ji:(>c(' 
of  wood  V  Oh,  he  is  a  very  powerful  wizard,'  said  the  eldest.  '  Let  us 
throw  it  away  anyhow,'  .said  another  ;  'throw  it  into  the  lire  and  hurn  it.' 
This  was  done,  and  the  seeming  piece  of  W(,^d  hegan  to  burn.  As  .soon 
a.s  tiie  tire  hegan  to  consume  it  the  lioai'd  began  to  cry  like  a  child.  This 
atl'ected  the  youngest  sister,  who  wanted  to  .save   it   from    th(»   tire.      '  \o, 
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no,'  said  the  eldest ;  'let  it  burn.'  '  1  want  to  .save  it  ;  it  must  not  l-urn,' 
declared  the  youngest.  And  she  straightway  took  it  out  and  wasjied  it 
and  dressed  its  burns,  which  soon  healtul  up.  The  piet c  of  wood  nttw 
becomes  a  baby  boy,  who  soon  grows  up  and  plays  about  the  weir,  and 
ftbserves  all  that  the  sist(>rs  do.  One  dav,  when  he  had  grown  to  be  a  bi<r 
boy,  tin;  sisters  all  go  foi'  a  walk,  leaving  him  behind.  Now  they  had 
four  boxes  in  the  house,  m  which  wei'e  stored  the  wind,  the  smoke,  the 
Hies,  and  the  wasps.  These  boxes  had  never  been  opened  in  the  child's 
presence,  and  he  was  curious  to  know  what  was  in  tliem,  for  he  liad  been 
forbidden  to  go  near  or  touch  them.  On  this  occasion  they  warned  him 
not  to  touch  tht^  boxes  ;  but  when  they  had  gone,  his  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  ojiened  the  one  containing  the  smoke,  whicli  came 
out  and  nearly  choked  him.     The  si.sters  are  soon    made  awan?  of  what 

'  The  story  at  this  ])oint  soems  to  po  over  tlie  .same  pronnd  and  bo  rnix(^(l  up 
with  the  story  of  SkotV([t-k.)atlt,  In  the  story  of  tin;  great  hero  Skoij'qt-koutlt  it  is 
he  who  comes  in  contact  witii  tiiese  tour  wonit'ii.  and  with  tlie  lii'l])  of  las  hrotliers 
breaks  their  power  and  destroys  the  weir,  ItsUiiig  liie  saliuou  ujj  ilie  ri-  "r.  Howtiver, 
the  detail  of  this  is  different  from  that  recorded  by  ma  in  the  story  of  Skoe'qt-koatll. 
See  the  writer's  paper  on  this  t'abulous  hero  in  the  Transartiuns  of  the  Engli-sli  Folk- 
lore Society  for  tlie  current  year. 
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liris  li,'i|»ppnp(l,  ;iii(l  rush  hoiiu'  (|iiifkly,  Mtid  colit'ct  the  siiioko  ;iii(|  return  it 
to  the  l)u\,  siM^kliug  liim  lln'  while,  aiid  telhiig  him  not  to  Im;  stt  thsobcdit'iit 
;if,'aiii.     The  hoy  pleafletl    forgotfuliicss,  and   promised   to   let   the   boxes 
alone  for  the  future.     The  women   set  out  af;;ain  on    tlieiv  walk.      When 
this  hoy,  who   had    Snikia'p's   soul   within    him    and    Snikia'p's   cunning 
and  experience,  was  left  alone  the  second  time,  lie  went  out  and  examineil 
the  salmon-weir.     }Ie  perceiv(>s  that  it  prevents  the  salmon  from  gettinij 
higher  up  the  river.      The  sist(M'Siiresently  return,  and  he  is  called  away  for 
that  time.     One  < lay  they  .say  they  an;  <,'oinjL,'  out  for  the  morning'.      The 
l.oy  says  he  wants  to  go  too,  hut    they  tell   him   they  (Munot  he  bothered 
with  him  ;  he  must  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  place.      As  soon  a.s 
the  women  have  gone,  Snikia'p  o{)ens  one  of  the  '  medicine  '  boxes,  and 
the  wind  escapes  and  a  gale  arises.      }le  then  opens  th»;  other  three  l)oxes, 
and  lets  their  contents  out  also.      lie  now  pioceeds  to  the  ci^ntre  of  the 
weir,  and  makes  an  opening   in   it,   through  v/hicii  Uie  .salmon   swim    up 
river.     The  sisters   soon   perceive   what    has   hiippcMied,   and    rusli    home. 
'J'hey  set  to  work  to  gather  their  scattered   projieity,  but   can  only  secure 
some  of  the  smoke  and  (lies.     The  wind  gets  away  l»eyond  their  pow 'r  to 
recall,  and  they  lose  it  (uitirely.     Snikia'p  now  changes  into  an  old   man 
again,  and  runs  away,  feelire.'  happy  and  in  good  spirits.      He  has  h-t   the 
salmon  up  the  river,  and  the  people  abovf  will  be  al)le  to  get  them   now. 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  his  feelings  of  satisfaction     the  smoke  and 
tlies  are   troublesome,  and   the   wasps  are    very  annoying.      However,  he 
goes  up  river,  shouting  and  singing,  an<l  in   good   time  g,    s   back    to   the 
camp  at  JJritta  ni.      As  he   enters  t\w  camp  he  shouts  to  the  j)eoi)le  to 
come  and  see   the  salmon  he   has  bj-ought  up  the  river.      He   does    not 
rtMuain  there,  but  goes  up  the  i-iver  shouting   to   the    people  that  he  lias 
bi-outrht   the   salmon,      liv-and-bv    he   •'ets    tired,  and   walks  quietlv   and 
slowly.     He  picks  some  green  branches  and  cvrries  them  over  his  shoulders. 
As  he  passes  the  villages  along   the   river   he  asks  the  peonh;  what  they 
would   like  to  have.     They  answer,    '  We  want    some    of    tne  mountain- 
sheep  fat  that  grows  on   the   neck   and    srneils    nice.'     'Can't  give  y(ju 
that,'    re{)lied    Snikia'p.     They  then    mention   another  raa;  luxury — the 
back  of  a  salmon.      He  tlcclares  they  can  have  all  they  want  of  that,  anu 
bills  them  go  to  the  river,  and  they  will  lind  it  full  of  salmon.    He  arrives 
in  lime  at  liridge    lliver,  where  he  makes  a  fall  to  stop  the  salmon  from 
going    further    by    stepping    to    and    fi'o    across   the    river    three    times. 
l*)Ut   he   does   i\ot   make  the   fall    high   enough,  and    many  of  th(^  salmon 
jump  it  and  get  up  the  river.      From  thence  he  goes  up  the  North  Kra.ser, 
and  brings  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  t(|gether  to  form  a  cai'^oii,  so  that 
the  people  there  can  more  easily  catch   the  salmon.      He  pi-esently  crosses 
the  river,  and  passes  over  into  the  Shuswap  country.     At  this  time  he  is 
wearing  a  handsome  buckskin  shirt.     He  wanders  ail  round  the  country, 
and  in  time  get>"  back  to  Lytton.     \o  one  recognises  him  when  Ik;  returns, 
he  is  so  altered  ;  and    he    keeps   up   his  disguise   by   speaking  a   strange 
language  and  pretending  ignorance  ot   A\o.   N'tlaka'panuu;  tongue.      The 
people  impiirc  among  themselves  who  th  re  is  that  is  acipiainted  with  the 
other   languages   i»f   the   (.'ountry.     Someone  .says   that    Pn'iyauii,  an    old 
woman,  knows  several  tongues  besi(h's  her  own.     Siie  is  sent  for  to  see  if 
she    can    hold    converse    witii    the    stranger.       She    begins    by    speaking 
Skupiamio.     Snikia'p  shakes  his  head  at  tliis.     She  now  tries  him  with 
tlie  Yale  tongue.     A,^ain  he  shakes  his  he.\d.     She  next  trit^s  Okanakan, 
but  with  no  bettor  success.     Then  Shuswap,  then  Lillooet,  then  Carrier  ; 
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liut  lie  sliak*>s  hi.s  licad  at  all.  Slic  knows  no  otluM's,  so  the  attiMupt  at 
(oininnuicatioti  fails.  Tlic  {x-Dpl*!  i-cganl  him  a.s  ;i  ijrt'at  mp'li''iiif-maii, 
.•uid  woikIc!'  it  lie  will  luial  a  .sick  woman  tlicy  hav(^  amoni;'  tliciii.  Tlu'V 
lake  liim  to  1  lii'  wuinan.  Ift;  iiod.s  his  head  to  iiidicatt!  that  h.^  uudcr- 
.siand.s  tlu'ir  wishes  and  will  do  as  thny  do-^ire.  fli'  Imilds  a  svv<>at  houso 
and  |.nls  ihc  w. .man  in  it,  and  made  to  gv*  in  with  Iwv  himself.  Dig  Crow, 
who  has  heen  ohsi'i'ving  ai!  that  took  j)iaee,  is  saspii-ious  of  the  man,  and 
when  Sniki;i  |i  would  havei  entt^reil  tlio  sweathouss'  ali)iu!with  the  woman, 
she  called  out  to  the  others  that  hi^  was  an  impostor  ;  that  no  true 
medicine-Uian  would  enter  l!ie  sweaf -hou.se  with  his  ji.itient.  Hut  tin; 
peopU'  ar(^  iini,'ry  at  llii,'  Crow  ;  l)Ut  .she  declares  sh'-  is  ri,L,'ht,  and  that  ho 
only  wants  to  enter  tlu'  sweat  house  with  the  woiii.in  fia'  evil  purposes. 
She  m'ts  an.!j;ry  hceau.se  they  side  with  th''  stram;er  aLj.iinst  her,  and  she 
takes  a  clul)  and  hits  ,^nil:);'  p  over  the  head  with  it.  I  f  e  S(;r''ams  out,  at 
the  attack,  and  e\'ervl)odv  recognises  life  \  oicc;  of  Snikia  p,  and  diseovers 
thai  he  has  been  trym.i,'  to  trick  them.  They  f.all  uitou  hi\n  and  heat  him 
well.  Ife  i>e;j;s  for  m(!ivy,  declariiiLC  that  if  he  did  wron^'  in  the  i)ast  ho 
has  also  wrouj.dit  much  <,'ood  for  them  hy  ereakin;'  (l(»wu  the  witche.s' 
hari'ier  aeross  the  river  ami  IctMni;"  tin;  salmon  t hroii<^!i,  ;uul  by  givinijf 
them  the  eool  wind  which,  since  ir--,  escapi'  from  it-,  juisou,  had  l)li>wn  up 
river  eontiiuiously.  They  presenily  allow  Ids  claim  for  mercy,  ami  let 
him  oli"  without  furtlier  })unishmtMil.  From  this  tiiiie  the  s.ilmon  eaiuo  up 
the  river  regularly,  and  the  pn'vailing  wiiul  of  the  region  is  an  up-eurrent 
hi'eeze  which  keeps  the  air  eo'>!  evtMi  in  tht;  ho;t<'<t  vs  eat  her.  Thest:-  two 
blessings  the  old  Indians  believe  were  dm;  to  Snilci.ap  the  (,'oyote,  whost; 
nuuuory  they  keep  alive  by  this  and  othei  stories  -.A  him  and  his  doings. 


Ma'y,  -.r  III-  Fir-  M.illi. 

Long,  long  ago  the  Indi.ms  on  i'^ra^er  iliver  had  no  knowledge  of  tire. 
T>(niver,  who  travelled  abiuit  a.  uood  deal  in  the  ni^'ht  pro.^jiectiug  the 
rivers,  learnt  from  sonn- source  th;it  aw.iy  in  tiie  fa,r  nort^h  therti  lived  a 
tribe  who  knew  how  to  make  tire.  Jle  deiermine<l  to  seek  out  this  tribe 
and  steal  some  of  their  tire  and  b)iiig  it  back  to  the  'Stalo'  (;;.''.,  Lowei' 
Kraser  Kiv(>r)  Indians,  lie  told  hi-  iiroiher  l".agi(!  to  wait  for  him  at  a 
certain  point  on  tiie  Fra.ser  wlule  he  went  down  tlw;  laver  to  the  coast  to 
tell  the  [)(>ople  of  th<»  s<!ttlemenis  aionif  its  i>aiiks  that  ho  was  going  to 
steal  the  tii'e  for  them  in  the  f.ir  !ioith.  When  he  rt'ached  the  coast  he 
met  a  large  tribe;  tlieic.  lie  begged  fiom  them  the  gift,  of  a  p;vir  of  clam- 
.shells  in  which  to  >,tow  awav  the  tire  lie  should  sii-al.  Thev  ^avl^  him  tho 
shells  and  he  then  returned  to  hi-^  i)r.>i  lier,  an<l  the  two  set  out  together 
for  the  fai-  north.  '  "^'ou  ^o  through  the  air,"  .said  I'.eaver  to  Ivagle,  'and 
[  will  traxel  by  water.'  They  coiit  inued  their  journey  in  this  way  for 
many  days  and  lughts,  r.ea\er  triM'lling  by  the  J'raser.  WTumi  tliey 
arrived  near  the  village  of  the  peojile  u  In >  possessed  the  lire,  Be.iver  called 
his  br'othei'  to  him  ;inil  told  him  his  plan  of  action.  '  T*»  MU'.d'f'  ""'dd  he, 
'  I  will  build  a  d.im  acro.ss  the  water,  and  then  burrow  fi-oni  ihe  dam  along 
under  tht^  groand  until  1  come  u|>  umlei'  tlie  house  whiM-e  the  fire  is  kept. 
They  will  spear  me  sotjner  or  later,  and  take  me  to  the  village,  but 
although  they  wid  s|)ear  me  they  will  not  lie  ai)!e  to  kill  me.  In  the 
meantime  I  sliall  build  my.self  a  Inaise  in  the  river,  and  when  they  s<  e  it 
they  will  come  out  ami  spear  me.  When  they  have  spearinl  me  they  will 
take  me  to  the  liou^e  where  the  lire  is   ki'iit    lo   skin   me.      I  slud!  put    tiie 
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clam  shells  insido  my  skin,  and  wlu'ii  tho  kiiifc  is  noarly  throiiLjIi  to  the 
sIm'H  InMiratli  1  shall  open  my  oyc  fiii<l  you  will  see  a  i,M-(',it  flash  of  lii^'ht  in 
tiie  sky.  You  must  he  clos(!  by,  and  uhcii  you  .■>(■(•  the  tla^h  you  must  tly 
over  the  hou.-c  aiul  attr;ict  tluur  attcut  imi.  They  will  lt';iv(!  me  for  a 
moment  and  run  out  to  try  and  shoot  y.tu.  AVhen  they  are  L,'on(!  I  shall 
seize  the  f>|)j)ortunity  and  open  my  dain  shell  and  Jill  it  with  tire.  I  shall 
then  elear  away  the  soil  fi-nni  ahovt;  th(!  passa;,'o  I  have  made  from  the 
riser  to  (hi!  house,  rush  down  it,  and  come  out  in  tlie  deep  water  of  th(? 
ri\('r  aI)ov<!  the  dam.' 

Kai,de  approved  of  tlie  plan,  and  proinisetl  to  do  Ids  sharo  aceordin'jf  to 
his  l)i-other's  instructions.  All  that  ni^lit  Ueaver  worked  at  his  dam  and 
the  passai^o.  Hy  mornini;  all  was  I'eady.  "When  oiu'  of  t]u>  women  went 
down  to  tho  st rean\  to  fftch  her  water  next  niornini;  she  fouiul  to  her 
sui'prise  a  lari,'e  lake  where  hefore  wa.s  only  a  <niall  strt\ain.  She  di'opped 
lier  pail  aiul  ran  home,  ami  told  the  jieophj  that  a  !)e;iver  was  in  the  stre;im. 
Kvcryhotly  rushed  for  his  spear,  and  all  made  for  tlii'  stream.  Someone 
suL,'^'"'sted  breaking  th(Mlam  and  catrhini^  him  in  tlial  way  This  they 
did  ;  and  when  the  water  was  i^ettin^i;  low  r.ea\cr  cauie  out  of  his  iu)uso 
find  swam  al)out  as  if  tryiuLf  to  i,'f>t  away.  He  played  with  them  for  a 
little  while  before  he  would  jiermit  tlieiM  to  Sjx-ar  him.  I'inaMy  tlifv 
speared  liim  and  carried  him  with  ^,a'eat  i-ejoieinifs  to  the  jiouse.  I'lvery- 
body  now  wanted  Ids  teeth,  oi-  his  tail,  or  his  claws.  They  presently  set 
aliout  skiniiiiii,'  him.  but  as  the  jioint  of  the  ];nit'e  toucheil  the  shell 
hidden  beneath  tlu- skin  of  his  breast  l>eav(>r  opened  oiu'  eye.  Xnw,  the 
boy  who  was  holdiiiL,'  his  lei;  saw  th(!  action,  and  told  the  others,  who  o?dy 
laughed  ;it  him.  .fust  at  that  mom(>nt  Ea,i,d(\  who  had  S''en  tlu>  sit,'nal, 
came  soarin-;  o\-er  the  house  maldie^  a  i,'reat  noise,  which  diverted  every- 
body's atfention  from  lleaver.  '  .\n  eai^^le  !  an  eairle  I  Shoot  it  !  kill  it!' 
shouted  everybiidy,  and  all  ran  for  their  bows  and  ari'ows  except  the  boy 
who  was  holding'  leaver's  lei;. 

This  was  the  moment,  Il'^aser  had  iilaiined  for.  Shaking'  hi;n-elf  free 
from  the  boy's  hold  hi;  took  out  his  clam  shells,  ijuickly  tillcil  tlii'in  wiili 
tire,  ami  bef(»re  the  boy  had  I'ccoNcred  from  his  astonishment  )!iuiii;eil  head 
foremost  down  the  pas>a,i;i'  hole  and  made  for  the  ri\'er.  The  boy's  cries 
speedily  brouifht  the  people  to  him,  and  lie  told  them  what  had  liappeneih 
They  now  tried  todi^'out  the  hole  douii  which  ['.cascr  hail  di>ajipeareil, 
but  they  no  sooner  tried  than  the  water  rushed  up  and  stuf^pcd  them. 
J>ea\cr  reached  thestre.am  safely,  and  from  thence  made  his  way  to  the 
Fraser,  where  he  was  joiiu'd  by  his  brnihcr  I'.a'^le.  As  they  ntiinu-d 
down  the  ri\er  r>ea\cr  threw  lire  on  all  the  tn^Vfi  tluy  pa-MMl.  but  iim.-^tly 
en  the  r'ottniiudod  trees,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  wood  from  these  trees 
was  the  best  for  making;;  fire  with  from  that  time  onward.  J  le  continued 
tod>»  thi.s  t  ill  he  had  reaclu'd  the;  coast  a^ain.  and  all  his  lire  was  i^oiie,  .\fter 
this  he  assumed  a  iiuman  form  ;ind  tauudit  tlu^  Indians  how  to  make  lire 
by  UH'ans  of  the  drill  worked  between  the  liands.  He  also  taught  them 
how  to  jireser\e  tlie  tiic^  when  once  secured  in  the  followiiu;  manner.  Me 
procured  a  (pjantityof  the  inner  l)ark  of  the  cedar  tier  and  ma(hf  it  into  a 
ioml;  rope.  This  he  then  covered  witii  the  bark  of  sonu'  other  trees  which 
burnt  less  readily.  \\'lien  one  end  of  this  lopi;  was  liuhted  it  would  con- 
tinue to  smoulder  foi'  se\eral  days,  accoiilinif  to  the  leni;th  of  the  rojie. 
When  the  Indians  were  traxellini,' and  likely  to  be;  away  from  cam{i  several 
days   they  always  cari-ied  one  of  tlutse   lire  ropes,  call(>d   l)y  tlujuisi^hes 
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Afr(>r  tliis  fjroat  gift  to  th(Mn  tho  Indians  tliouirlit  very  hii^hly  of 
I'caver,  and  li(>  wa.>>  usually  calU-d  l)y  llirni  'our  licud  l)folher'  because  of 
iiis  Nvisdoin  and  goodness. 

Paintrd  lilaiihrt  M,/f/i. 

AViion  Beaver  had  finislicd  liis  instructions  to  tlio  '  Stalo '  Indians  he 
retuintHi  to  tlie  Tlioinpson  Ri\  er,  and  liearing  tlicrc  that  a  yining  niedieine- 
luan  jtDssessed  m  reniai'kahle  ligured  hlanket  Nvhich  his  t'atlier,  a  very  great 
and  wise  .shaman,  liad  made  for  him,  lie  determined  to  secure  this  treasure 
for  himself.  Accordingly  he  and  all  th(<  people  of  his  village  started  otl' 
to  iind  the  young  Shaiiian's  (IwelliiiL:.  Aftrr  t  ra\  cliiiig  a  great  way  they 
linally  discoscrcd  his  hf)me,  and  ha\iiigtold  liiui  t  he  ohjf'ct  of  their  jnurney 
was  to  see  his  wonderful  blanket,  begged  to  i)e  allowed  to  look  at  it.  i>ut 
this  the  youuL;  Shaman  was  unwilling  to  do,  knowing  th(>y  would  take  it 
from  him  if  they  once  saw  it.  l)isai)])ointi'(I  l)y  his  refusal  to  show  it, 
some  of  them  determined  to  kill  hiui,  and  afterwards  steal  and  m.ake  oU' 
wit''  the  blanket.  Their  d(^signs  were  i-evealed  to  him  in  a  (ir'\im  l)y  his 
guaruian  spirit,  and  he  re<-.ilved  to  outwit  and  imnish  them  foi"  their  evil 
intentions.  Leaving  his  house  he  went  and  camp'd  on  (he  cdgi"  of  a  sticp 
preci[)ice,  taking  with  him  the  bkeldifs  of  several  animals  he  had  lately 
killed,  an«l  which  he  seems  to  ha\e  kept  for  the  pui'pose.  Il(!  also  took 
with  him  liis  snow-shoes.  He  wetted  the  bhidders  ami  blew  them  out  and 
secured  their  mouths.  IFe  had  not  lieen  setthxl  long  when  se\eral  of  the 
men  cauie  ov(!r  to  him  with  the  intention  of  murdi^'ing  him  and  then 
securing  his  magic  blanket  for  themsehes.  ]»ut  he,  knowing  their  inten- 
tions, was  {)rei)ared  for  them.  Taking  his  snow-shoes  and  the  i)la{lders  of 
wind,  he  placed  them  undei-  his  !)' Miket  in  smh  a  manner*  as  to  make  them 
appear  like  a  iIolj  at  his  side.  lie  sat  with  his  face  towards  the  precipice, 
Itetweeu  him  and  which  there  w.is  but  a  narrow  strip  of  ground.  In  ihe 
dusk  the  e(lge  of  the  pi-ecipice  was  not  discei'uil)le.  As  (!n>  meii 
a})proached  he  ci'lecl  out  to  iheiii  not  to  come  too  close  t(»  him,  as  his  dog 
was  \  ery  savage  and  tierce.  ']"hev  therefore  went  and  sat  down  some  lit;l(> 
way  from  him,  just  on  the  r(\<^v  of  the  precijijce  with  their  liai'ks  towarils 
it,  and  their  faces  towards  him.  As  tni'y  seated  them.sehes  the  young 
Shaman  shifted  his  .seat  so  that  he  sat  ujion  one  of  the  bladdeivs,  from 
which  he  now  p(>niiitt(d  the  wind  to  escape  in  sudden  jerks  aiid  gusts, 
which  made  a  nois(>  like  the  aii^ry  growlings  of  ;i  tierce  dog.  Themengi-ew 
alarmed  ;  the  moi-e  so  as  he  now  pushed  forward  the  toes  of  his  snow-shoes, 
which  to  them  seenu'd  the  dogs  foi  e  [laws.  At  the  same  time  the  youth 
cried  out,  'Take  care  now,  take  care  !  Yo\i  have  made  my  dog  angiyand 
dangerous,' and  at  the  same  momeiit  he  puslieil  the  snow-slnK's  farther 
tovvai'ds  them.  In  their  feai-  of  tiie  dog  they  moved  b/ick  a  little,  and  th" 
voung  Shansan  mf)ved  with  lln-m  as  if  lie  wen;  trying  to  I'estr.iin  the  dog. 
<  )peniiig  a  .second  bladder,  and  pushing  the  snow  sho<'s  again  towards 
them,  the  t  wo  things  together  causeii  them  to  retreat  still  farther  unt  il, 
all  unknown  to  themseU  es,  they  .sat  u[ion  the  xciy  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice. Il(>  now  opened  th(^  thiril  bladder,  which  made  a  horrible  noise  as 
t  he  wind  escaj)(>d,  and  at  the  same  time  pudied  forward  the  snow-shoes 
again.  Thinking  to  avoid  the  supposed  dog  they  all  ino\«Hl  backw..r  I,  and 
Itefore  they  had  renli.sed  tluur  danger  were  over  the  briid<  and  falling 
headlong  down  the  precipice,  at  the  l)ottom  of  which  they  were  da--lied  to 
pieces.  'Ilius  (lid  the  young  Shaman  oulwii  his  would  be  nnirderers  and 
rol»bers.      He    now    detei'mini'd    to   run   :iw,i\    and    hide    him.self  from  th(! 
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aniioyin!?  curiosity  of  \]\o  ro^t  <»f  the  triho  ;  hut  bnporo  Ik""  had  ^ouo.  far 
IJt*a\or  found  his  trail,  and  UmI  tho  pn->|)l('  aftor  him.     They  ovortook  hiui 

at  iiii^litf.dl,  \vli('r('U|)o;;  h".  rlimlxul  a  liii^h    tr "Well,'  siid  Heaver,  'ho 

cannot  ^'(•t  anjiy  ffoiii  us  now.  Let  us  canii)  round  the  tree,  then  when  he 
descends  in  th(!  nioriiing  we  will  ask  him  a;j;aiu  to  show  us  his  wonderful 
hlanket.' 

They  niado  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  (he  ti-ee.  and  f'-it  siiri»  he  could 
not  t;<'t  away  without  their  knowledi^e.  lUit  before  the  nit;lit  was  half 
over  the  youni^  Sh;iman  called  his  nia'^dc  ]»oW(!i's  into  play  ;i,nd  ("aused  tlieni 
all  to  f;ill  intf>  a  deep  sl(>ej).  I>ea\er,  who  was  watchint(.  felt  the  sleep 
stealiNLf  upon  his  senses,  and  resisted  the  spell  for  a  loii^  time  ;  hut  tim 
Shaman  was  too  pcnverful  for  him.  and  he,  like  the  rest,  at  length  fell  into 
])rofound  sluml»er.  As  soon  as  l»ea\(u'  and  his  party  wei-e  asleep,  the: 
youn;,'  Shamiiu  descende  I  from  the  tree  ;ind  eontinuiil  his  tliij;ht  ft  was 
late  the  next  day  hiifore  they  all  awoke  from  their  maujie  sleej).  and  (hey 
were  scarcely  sui'prised  to  lind  that  the  youui.,'  man  had  Lroiie.  Hut  r>ea\er 
had  no  intention  of  heinj^  l)eaten  in  this  wav,  and  cucoui^h^imI  (Ihmu  to 
take  up  the  trail  aii<l  follow  hiiu  aijain.  'ili(>y  tra\clle<I  fast,  and  o\ertook 
him  just  ahout  nightfall.  A'^ain  he  hid  himself  in  a  liii,d»  tree,  arul  a,i,'ain 
they  encani|)e(l  at  its  foot,  determined  !iot  to  i;i\'e  way  to  sleep  this  time. 
iJut  one  hy  one  they  uli  dropped  olT  to  sleep,  a;,Min  heiiiLf  wholly  unal)le  to 
resist  the  Shaman's  power,  with  the  exce[»tion  of  Jiea\er.  This  time  In? 
was  jiroof  ai,'uin.>t  the  sp(dl  of  the  Shamaii,  who  presently  he^an  to 
descend  the  tree.  Ashe  reached  the  ground  he  saw  that  IJeavt-r  was 
wide  awake  and  watchint,'  lum.  F^^iom  this  he  per.'eixcd  that  he  must 
^ive  way,  as  the  medicine  of  Heaver  was  stron<:;er  than  his  own.  lie 
tluu'efore  jn-esented  Heaxcr  with  the  wonderful  hiankel,  and  went  his  way. 
Beaver  now  cai'efuUy  examined  the  l,\inket,  and  found  it  to  h(>co\(>red 
with  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  utensils  and  weapons.  I'liesi*  [lictures  repre- 
.sented  the  originals  of  all  the  articles  used  hy  th(>  Indians,  with  (he 
•  •xception  of  tli(^  lish  s))ears  which  had  heen  given  to  the  Thomi)son  [iidians 
hy  their  culture  hero,  IJeniirn  Face. 

Heaver  now  cut  the  l)laidcet  up  into  pieces  accoi-dinijj  to  tl'.e  patterns 
of  the  painting's  upon  it,  so  that  each  piec(>  represented  oi  (mt lin<i  the 
form  of  son<e  tool,  or  utensil,  or  weajton.  From  these  jiatterns,  uiuler  tlu; 
in>(ruclion  of  Hea\(>r,  thi?  people  are  said  to  have  made  everything;  tlu\v 
had  in  use  in  the  wav  of  weapon?'  or  tools  when  tlm  whites  first  came  in 
contact  witii  them.  Throui(hout  this  ad\-enture  Heaver  had  worn  a  human 
form,  hut  after  he  hiul  taui^ht  (he  liulians  how  to  niak(^  useful  thin:,^s  for 
(heM(>el\cs  fioui  the  patteiais  on  the  nia!,d(!  hia id<et.  the  youuLC  Sham.in 
tr;in>rormed  him  into  an  animal,  under  which  :^uise  he  is  still  r«H'oniused 
hy  tlie  wise  Indians.  Thus  did  the  Shaman  I'evenge  himself  u[hui  !us 
acjversary.  I'>\it  this  act  did  not  satisfy  him  for  the  loss  of  his  l)lanket 
aiul  powj'i'  :  he  would  revcntje  liims(>lf  also  upon  the  pi'0])le  for  whos(> 
Kike  Heaver  had  won  the  litanket.  from  him.  I'p  to  (his  t ime  th(\v  ha<l 
not  retuiMied  home,  hut  when  Hea\er  was  transformed  into  an  aiuinal 
they  Ijcgaii  to  think  r)f  doing  so. 

Kiiiihdr  Id,  (ir  IIiisIkiihI  I'liiii  Miitli, 

They  had,  however,  no  sooner  st.ii'ti^d  than  the  yftung  Shaman  caused 
thom  to  hecome  bewildered  and  lose  their  way  aiul  (»ach  other.  They  wan- 
dered ahout  looking  for  the  path  and  each  other  for  days,  and  though  they 
allgot  l)ack  eventually,  with  the  exception  of  one  w<»maii,  theysuTered  uuiny 
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ii;u'(liiliij)s  l)y  tlw  \\:i\.  This  oiio  -woiuaii  could  nut  lind  Iht  way  luu'k,  and 
had  to  Iriild  a  shclti-r  in  t  lie  woi  mIs  and  siij)[i(ift  iirrsdt'  upon  roots  and 
hiMTit's  as  l)(>L  she  iniLilit.  At'trr  slic  had  lived  soiiit>  vvliil(>  in  this  lonely 
state,  as  sl.-'i  could  not  i,'i'(  a  man  for  a  hu-.ljand,  she  deteiiuined  to  tal<(^ 
for  liushanil  a  cei'tain  kind  of  root.  This  root  now  i,'oe.s  hy  the  nann* 
Koiiknr  III,  or  '  llushand -root.'  liy  this  root  husband  she  hccanie  the  mother 
of  a  male  ehild.  W'lieu  tin;  child  ha<l  j^'rown  into  a  stron;,'  youth  he  on(i 
day  asked  Ins  mothei-  where  Ins  father  was.  The  woman  was  ashamed  to 
tcli  liini  what  kind  of  a  fatlmr  lie  had  had  ;  she  disseiidilcMl  therefori',  and 
told  him  that  his  father  had  heen  drowned.  ( >n  heai-iin;  tliis  the  youth 
went  to  the  ii\eraiid  reproaehid  it  for  drownini,'  his  [iirent.  The  ri\er 
(h'liied  the  ehar^e,  dc'lai  iii^  that  his  fathei' liad  not  lieen  drowned.  I'pon 
lieariiiL,'  tliis  he  returned  to  hi^  mother,  an  1  said,  '.Mother,  you  ha  \  e. 
tl(>ceived  me  :   my  father  '.vas  nut  (h'owneil.      Whv  don't    vou  tell  me  tiailv 
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father  is  <h>ad,  my  son  .  ii  is  true  ne  was  not  drowned  :  he  fell  from  a 
loftv  tree  and  was  killed  as  he  was  trvin*'  to  take  a  hawks  nest.'  'I'lie 
hoy,  to  whom  the  lanLTUaye  of  all  nature  was  familiar,  now  reproached  tln^ 
trees  for  the  death  of  hi,^  f.ithei';  i»ut  thevone  and  all  denied  it.  lie 
returned  again  a  second  time  to  his  mother,  aiul  entreateil  liei'  to  tell  him 
the  truth  eoni'ei'iiinu'  his  father,  and  where  he  w  is.  The  reipie>t  was  too 
endiarrassiuir  for  hi>  >uotliei'  to  comply  with,  so  she  put  him  oil'  auain  liv 
declai'luLT  that  his  fathi-r  liail  f.dlen  o\-ei-  a  pre 'ipice  ;ind  l)iol;en  liis  neck. 
Uut  when  th(^  youth  taxed  the  precipice  wiili  the  i\fr,\  it  indi'.oiant  Ij* 
denii^l  the  charife.  As  h''  was  i-eturniuLj  h  )nie  he  fouud  hi>.  feet  <'atchinLj 
in  a  cei'tain  kind  of  I'oot,  which  constantly  tripped  him  u[).  .\s  this  had 
never  hap|)ene(l  to  him  bef(jri'  he  wondere(l  what  it  meant  When  he  tjot 
home  lie  said  to  his  mother,  *  .Mother,  I  sm'  you  do  not  intend  to  .'.at  isfy 
my  louning  to  know  who  and  where  my  fatiier  is  ;  y<ju  havt;  ileceived  nm 
tht'se  three  times.  I  siiujl  not  ask  you  aijain  ;  hut,  tell  me,  why  does  this 
root  trip  me  up  all  the  time  to-day  when  I  walk  in  the  woods  .^ '  and  he. 
heltl  a  root  in  his  hand  similar  to  that  which  his  mother  hatl  taken  for 
husl)and.  TIk>  not  her  iurue<l  away  and  would  not  answei'  him,  thoui,di 
she  perceivcil  that  the  knowkHlL^e  he  sought  would  soon  l)e  made  known  to 
him.  Jle  now  determine(l  to  pie|iare  himself  io  liecome  a  Shaman.  lit; 
thei'cfore  left  his  mot  lie>'  and  lived  a|iart  l»y  himself,  and  fasted  and  exei'cised 
his  body  t  ill  a  Shaman.s  <li'eam  came  to  him,  and  with  it  iji-eat  Shamanistic 
j)ower.  In  his  dre  im  he  lemnt  also  that  he  was  the  son  of  ;i  loot.  This 
knowledi,'*'  made  <'|ear  lo  him  at  once  wjiy  ids  mother  hid  soiii,dit  to 
deceive  him  about  \]'\^  fatlief.  Me  now  deteimined  to  .seek  out  the  tiibt; 
to  which  his  mot  I  er  bel:)n,i;ed.  In  the  course  of  his  Jouriiev  he  came  one 
day  upon  a  urea'  concourse  of  people  u  .itchint,'  a  Liame  of  ball.  They 
asked  no  ipie.stion  ~  of  him  as  he  joined  t  he  players  ;  but  wlnii  he  pie.ent  ly 
struck  one  of  his  op|ionents'  le^s  they  LCot  aii'j;rv  and  mocked  him,  callinL? 
him  the  'son  of  a  loot,'  and  from  this  time  forward  he  was  known  by  the 
name  Koakoe  la  '      lie  was  so  struck    with  shamt;  at   this  taunt  that  he 

'  j-'er  an  acnamt  nl'  t  r  is  here  .-.cf  my  piper  in  I  lie  Jinirnnl  n[  the  l'ai.;li«h  I'elklirij 
Society,  in  this  iiajicr  I  li;i\c  wi'itieii  the  name  tlni^,  >>/<i//t/,'fijuiiclt.  ,\ft(.M'  lic;irin(; 
some  liat'-iliizcii  Imliaiis  pKnimmci'  it  in  my  last  visit,  I  believe  it  is  lic"<t  spelt  as  I 
Ic'vc  here  driven  it.  l)r.  I'.nas  has  wiiiftMi  a  short  accoinit  nf  tliis  hern  in  his 
fiiiUmmtchf  Sill/I'll.  M r.  Hart  laiul  informs  itie,  ju  whicii  lie  writes  the  name  tlni>, 
(/i>r<itlh(itl.  ilic  tianic  is  imi  an  easy  one  to  w<itv  in  Kajli-h,  hut  there  cni  be  no 
<ii>iilit  that  the  wunl  lie,:;ins  with  a  >iiiilaMl  ainl  cihI..  w  ii  li  a  o' nlal  in  tiio  nuailli  ol 
a   Lutiiii  lnili;in.     My  plinn"l<'}.''y  i-  the  >amc  as  that  ol'  l>i'.  bi'as. 
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covered  liis  face  with  liis  hands.  Sdiiic  of  tho  poojilo  are  sorry  for  liim, 
aiul  ti'y  to  I'hofr  him  up.  Hut  hf^  caimot  ciidiirc  {\\o  thought  of  having 
his  hirth  thrown  in  his  toctli  cvci-y  time  any  litth'  dis;ii;n-<'mcni  occurs; 
so  in-  goes  away  hy  hiiiist'lt'  again  and  niidcrgocs  a  longer'  fast  aiul  training 
than  linforc.  In  course  of  lime  he  liecomos  a  xcry  groat  and  jiowerf id 
SJi.iMian  wjiom  (iverybody  fears  and  respects,  and  no  one  again  ventui'cs  to 
remind  inm  of  his  '  Koaicoe  la'  descent.  Some  time  aftfjr  this  \\o  meets 
the  hero  .Si,»oe'(|tko;itlt  '  and  his  two  lirother.s.  Each  endeavours  to  test  th(3 
other's  powers  ;  hut  tinding  they  ar(;  etiualiy  strong  and  invincible,  tliey 
desist  from  tluur  efforts  and  become  great  friends.  'I'lie  Shaman  youtli,  to 
show  his  pow(>rs,  made  with  his  tinirei"  three  small  hol(\s  in  the  rock,  ajul 
caused  them  to  l)ecom<;  instantly  tilled  with  a  sa.oury  soup,  lie  then 
gave  Si;(»e'(|tkoatlt's  two  brothers  a  s]u)on  each,  and  told  ihem  to  eat  the 
soup.  'That  is  soon  done,' said  one  of  them  ;  *  it  i.s  but  a  spoonful.'  'Well. 
tiT  now,'  said  Koakoe'la,,  'and  see  if  you  can  eat  it  in  a  spooid'ul.' 
I^uighing.  they  lioth  dipped  their  spoons  in  and  emptied  the  holes  at  o?ice, 
init  l)efoi-e  they  had  swallowed  the  soup  the  holes  were  full  again.  And 
this  continued  till  oarh  had  taken  as  nnich  i-  he  could  eat,  yet  the  holes 
remained  fidl.  S(jor'.|tkoatlt,  who  undei.^tooil  the  trick,  looked  on  and 
smiled.  When  they  could  (^at  no  more  the  Shaman  laughed  at  them,  and 
bade  I  hem  continue  ami  jiersevere,  and  jierhaps  they  would  exhaust  his 
supply.  They  said  they  could  e;it  :u>  more.  * '  h  ye.s  you  can,'  .saiil  the 
Shaman  ;  and  taking  them  in  his  aiMiis,  he  :-hook  them  so  well  that  on 
being  plieetl  on  their  feet  again  they  found  they  could  e;it  soiiuMuore.  So 
they  atiacked  liie  holes  if  soup  .-igaiii  ;  bnl  cat  as  niucli  or  as  fast  as  they 
would  the  holes  always  I'emained  full.  'I'hey  pres(uitly  confivssed  them- 
selves beaten,  and  ga\-e  uji  t  he  contest .  'Ah.'  s;dd  t  he  Shaman,  'you  don't 
know  iiow  to  do  it.  It  is  (piite  simple.  Watch  me.'  A  nd  <lipping  tin; 
spoon  in  each  hole,  he  emptied  them  in  a  moment.  What  happens  to  the 
Shaman  aftei'  this  my  inform.mt  was  unable  to  relate,  and  the  story  came 
to  an  abrupt  ending  here. 

This  meet  ing  of  Ko.ikoe  la  am!  I'n[iatei  tcit.  or  the  three  liear  brothers, 
is  said  to  iia\e  taken  phiee  at  tlu^  Indian  villaure  of  Nikaiah,  on  the 
FiMser,  a  little  below  the  Junction  of  this  ii\er  with  the  Thompson  ;  and 
the  little  holes  said  to  lia\-e  bi'cn  made  by  him,  as  related  above,  are 
pointed  out  in  the  roik  by  the  Indians  to  this  day. 

Oifrilf  Sf, ,)•>.'. 

Once  upon  ;i  li)n(»  the  TiOon  was  a  very  great  n\an  in  liis  village,  ]le 
had  a  wvy  l»eauliful  daughter  whom  he  ke])t  secluded  in  th<^  p.rivacy  of 
his  keekw'!ee  h()U->e.  She  was  pernntted  tf)  leaxc  the  house  only  at  idght 
(U'  wry  early  iii  I  In,-  moi-inng.  Ilesides  this  beautiful  daughter  he  had  a 
hon  into  whose  heart  came  one  day  evil  thoughts  towai'ds  his  sister.  One 
night,  when  all  wej'e  a^leep,  he  crept  to  her  bed  and  lay  with  hei"  in  her 
sleej).     As  lie  was  about  tu  lea\i'  her  she  awoke  and   found  him    at   lur 
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'  Dr.  <;.  .M.  l»;i\vsun  lias  <^\\^\n  llie  ii.une  Kti'il-7-c'lt'.  In  his  ac.(H)unt  of  this  hero 
he  ivcDiils  deeds  iierfdrMK!"!  by  iiim  wliicii  were  done  liy  his  friend  Skoc'i]tl<oatlt, 
accord iui;  to  my  int'orniaiit,  Cliicf  .Mischfllo.  of  byiton.  Coinparc  J)r.  Dawseti's 
aiciiuiit  in  his  'Notes  on  tlH>  Sliiiswa[»  I'oopio  of  liiiiLsli  l'.ilimd)ia,'  'J'r^i'ix.  /ici/. 
tSiiif.  Catitif/d,  ISIU,  with  tlie  wi  iter's  account  of  bkue'iitkoatlt  ii,  Tninsactioiis  of  the 
Engli-sii  l-'oikiure  Society  for  |s;rj. 
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siilt'.     As  tin;  hou=t>  \v;i>  in  darkiu's^  she  couM  iiut   ti-U   wliu   he  was,  ;iii<l 
|in'sciit  ly  Ik'  stole  .away  on  Iut  si/oldini^  liim  foi-  his  iiitrusinii.      When   lie 

Ict't  licr  sillf  sllr   U'iltclKMl   tlu!  SlUokf   hole   to  St-r     if    lli'    left    tlic    llOllSr,   l)Ut 

.stu'iiiL(  im  .-.liailow  ai^aiii.sL  lliti  sky  .>!i('  cMiai'  to  tlu'  0(iiicliHii)i»  tint  lie  was 
an  iiiiiiatf  of  the  hoiiso.  A^  tlicic  were  several  faiuilii'S  in  tin!  same 
krrkw  ill'. ■  house  it  iitna-r  ontei't'iiJicr  iiiiml  to  siisju'rt  that  the  intriidrr 
was  lire  own  l)rotlier.  At'ter  a  few  weeks  had  I'Lijiscd  the  maiden  t'oinui 
herself  with  child.  She  was  ijjreat  ly  dist  ressed  when  she  discovered  her 
condilion,  the  more  so  as  she  kiu-w  not  the  man  who  liad  Iirou^ht  this 
tr.iuMe  and  disi^ra -e  u[i(jii  her.  The  least  she  could  do  liefore  she  told  Inn* 
parents  of  her  condition  was  to  discover  his  name.  Susjx^ctinL,'  (hat  he 
would  sooner  or  latiT  ['mv  her  a  second  \  isit.  she  I'esolved  to  lav  a  trap  to 
di■^c  i\<'r  ills  identity.  She  thereU|ion  hc;;i,n'd  from  her  mother  some  paint 
of  i\V'>  colours,  black  an  I  i-eil.  '  W'tiat  do  you  want  with  paint  '  '  -.  ud  the 
mother  ;  'you  cannot  paint  yourself.'  '  I  ilon'i  wi^h  i  o  paint  invself,'  I'eplied 
the  udi'l.  '  I  need  it  for  s  mi  ■  other  pur]>o-ie,'  ;i:i  j  >lie  teised  and  worried 
her  mother  (ill  she  .uave  her  what  she  want' 1.  r.-fic-e  retiring'  that  ni'^ht 
she  t  ook  some  Ljrea'^e  and  mi\e  1  it  with  the  p  dni,  after  which  sic  co\iMi'd 
the  insi  |e^  of  li  )ih  of  her  hands  wiili  tli  •  mixture,  r<'d  on  om-  and  lilaek 
on  the  other.  Thus  sli'-  awaited  tic  next  visit  of  her  betrayer.  <  >ne 
nin'lit  he  stole  a'.;ain  ti>  her  couch  and  lay  with  iier  a.;ain  as  she  slept. 
She  a  Woke  earlier  this  tine  and  ii-fa'c  he  lelt  her  sic  endeavoured  to 
make  him  speak  to  her,  s  >  t'l  it  she  mc^ht  di^cdvia'  hi--  identity  by  the 
.sound  of  his  voice  ;  but  this  lie  would  not  di.  i'dnidnif  he  woidtl  n'U 
thus  lietrav  himself,  as  he  sought  to  lea\e  her  she  mad  ■  pretence  t.o 
detain  him  b\-  put  t  iic4  her  :\vn\  ^  about  him.  W  Idle  she  held  him  thus  for 
a  moment  ,>he  imp|•^•^.^ed  the  palms  of  her  |iaint -smeared  h.mds  liranlv  upon 
Jds  shoidders  and  left  a  clear  imprint  (»f  I  hem  (here  in  ml  .■md  black,  lie 
now  left  her,  all  unetmsidotis  (»f  the  tell-tale  mark-  -Ic  had  placed  upon 
lum.  'In  the  moniitiLj.' said  she  to  her,-,e|fj  'j  sh;dl  know  him  by  tlu; 
pattern  on  hi-,  shoulders. 

Xow  it  was  cu->ioiicirv  for  Loon  to  eall  all  the  youiii'  men  of  his 
hou.sehold  eai'iy  in  the  morniii.i(  to  l'o  oui  to  swim,  and  exerei-c  themsidves 
in  various  kinds  of  sports.  Alter  tic  youths  had  taken  their  swim  in  tlui 
rivet*  they  would  ))i'Jnl  tlieliKsel\"es  in  laicdf.d  dcsii^fus  and  then  contend 
toL^tither  in  I'acini;  and  other  exercis<'S.  (  )n  this  particular  moinini;  the 
Ljit'l  l)eLr,:.,'eil  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  j^o  out  for  once  ami  see  the 
ujames  that  at  la^t  her  mother  consented.  She  baile  her  d,iui,diter  ]iuL 
un  her  best  mbes.  'i'his  the  L;iri  diil,  and  (dothed  herself  in  a  iienutiful 
soft  (dk  hide  dl•(^ss,  whiidi  was  I'ovei-cd  throughout  with  hands., me  be.id- 
work.  <  >n  pi'eseiitinL,'  hciself  to  the  neiMjld) ours  s\\'-  was  rei;'irdcd  with 
much  astonishment  by  all,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  any  nf  them,  her 
whole  attention  bidn^  niM'ii  to  seannim;  the  Ijacdis  of  the  youiiif  men 
bi'fore  li(>r.  Slie  |).assed  them  one  by  one  in  silent  rtniew  before  her,  but 
could  discover  on  the  shoulders  of  none  of  them  the  inqirint  of  a  pair 
of  human  hands  in  red  aiiil  lila^-k.  She  was  jiu//.led,  as  she  knew  very  well 
thiit  the  paint  coidd  not  be  washed  otV  in  thtj  water.  She  never  thoni,dit 
to  look  at  her  brother  until  [)resenlly  he  ran  chtst;  liy  iier  and  exi)osed  his 
shoidders  to  her  _L,'a/.(\  In  a  ni(»ment  her  eye  caught  the  impression  ot" 
lier  hands  in  the  rod  and  black  paint  ujion  his  back. 

At  first  sh(!  wouM  no(  IxdieNc  her  si'_di(,  but  when  she  could  d()ul)t  lu) 
h)n!j;<'r  she  ,i;avt'  a  shriek  of  p.iin,  and  |)Uttin'jf  Icr  hands  to  hei-  face  cried 
aloud    and    roekeil    hcr.xdf   in    her   distrt;ss    and   grief.       'Jdie   bystamlerd 
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tlioiight  th<'  hrotluT  liii«l  Mci'ifl(Mit;illy  struck  hor  iiitho  face  as  lie  was  pass- 
ing, ami  chidoil  him  for  his  c'lrclcssnoss  ;  hut  slic  sairl  iiothititf,  only  sat 
rockiiii^  li'TscIf  and  sol)l)iii<,'.  I'fcsi'iitly  she  ^ot  u{)  ami  i'cturm'<l  tu  the 
house.  All  that  (lay  .she  cried  atid  wept  for  the  shame  her  l.rother 
liad  hrotij^ht  upon  her  and  her  parents.  That  same  niijlit  heriirother 
stole  aj^Min  to  lier  couch.  She  was  aw;dve  on  this  occasion,  and  lepuUed 
him,  telliii;^  him  she  knew  who  he  was,  and  upbraided  him  for  his  seltish 
iicss  and  the  wron^  he  had  done  her.  'Jlow  do  yuii  kimw  I  am  your 
l»rothor  ' '  said  ho.  *  Your  voice  would  tell  me  now  if  I  did  not  know 
liefore,'  i'e]ilicd  s!ie  ;  '  hut  I  discovered  who  you  were  this  niornin;^.'  She 
then  told  him  what  she  had  df)ne  o?>  ins  last  \i>il  to  her,  and  how  she 
discovered  him  that  morning,  aiifl  also  the  condition  she  was  in.  '  How 
couM  you  l»rin<^  this  shame  upon  ourfathei-  .' '  she  contiiuu'd.  '  ^\'he||  th(> 
people  know  they  will  point  the  finijer  of  scorn  at  him,  and  he  will  be 
(lislionoui'ed  amonj^  them  ;  it  will  kill  him  with  shame.  There  is  hut  onc^ 
thiiiLf  for  us  now  to  do.  We  must  ;^o  away  soniewhei-e  hy  oui'selves  and 
never  <()me  hark  .'iL,';iin,  .so  that  none  may  know  the  disi^rate  you  ha\e 
lirouL^ht  upon  u.s.  Let  us  f(o  away  now  ,it  once  hefore  it  is  liudit  and  the 
jteople  are  Stirling'.'  To  this  the  hrother  jiresenlly  assented,  and  they 
.stole  away  in  the  dark  together. 

As  the  i,'irl  left  Imm'  father's  keekwilee-liouse  she  pulled  oil'  sti'ips 
of  the  liead  work  of  her  dress,  and  as  she  went  she  hun,i(  hits  of  it  on  the 
hranelies  of  the  trees  or  on  ])roicct  i;vu'  points  of  rock  evei'V  ten  steps  she 
took.  Tills  she  continued  to  do  unt  il  she  h;iil  stripped  and  hunij  up  ;ill 
the  he;id  work  on  her  rohe.  They  had  h<'en  journeyiiiij;  ten  d.-iys  hefoi-e 
this  happened  throui^h  the  j)athless  forest.  \\  hen  she  had  hun^  the  last 
hit  she  stopped  and  said  (o  her  hrother  :  '  AN'e  will  stay  here,  we  ha\ei;(»no 
far  enough  now.'  So  they  stopped  tliei-e,  and  he  huilt  ;i  house  for  them. 
After  a  few  months  luul  passecl  the  </w\  ;_'ave  hirth  t(»  a  chihl.  .1  fine, 
Jiealthy  lioy,  who  speedily  j^jrew  uji  to  he  a  .stronj,'  youth.  <  )ne  day  he 
lan  cryini.'  to  his  mothci",  askinu  her  why  he  had  no  ^rajidmother  or 
e;randfather.  I'he  po(  r  mothei's  heart  lih^d  at  the  child  s  question,  as  she 
told  him  all  his  relatives,  save  his  father  and  herself,  were  de.ul.  W'h.en 
the  lad  liad  irrown  to  he  a  stuidy  youth  the  mother  told  the  hrothei*  it 
^vas  time  for  them  to  make  the  liiial  prep.arations.  They  had  often 
talked  together  in  their  loneliness,  as  the  child  w;is  t^ittwiiiij  up,  as  to  the 
course  they  would  pursue  when  he  had  ^Mown  to  he  a  hij,'  hoy,  and  he 
intw  took  his  weapons  and  went  out  to  hunt.  This  he  continued  to  do 
day  after  day  until  he  had  hi()u<.dit  home  enonuh  >kins  of  the  n\iaintain 
sheep  ami  L'oat  for  her  to  weave  twehe  laip'  hlaid<et>.  fidui  their  wool, 
and  also  lav  hv  a  nice  stoic  of  di'itd  nn-at  and  kidnev-fat.  When  their 
tasks  wei'c  comjdcted  the  niothei-  called  the  lad  to  hei'  and  told  him  that 
.'•he  had  dei(i\e(l  him  v.  hen  slu^  had  said  he  had  no  other  relatives  hut 
heiself  ;ind  his  father.  'Ten  days'  journey  from  liei-e,'  said  she,  '  lies  the 
villaj,'e  of  my  father  and  his  trihe.  "^'ou  are  now  hi-r  enouijh  to  make  the 
journey  thitlu'r  alone,  and  wc  propose  (o  send  you  to  see  your  urand- 
jiai'cnts.'  '  lUit  why  don't  you  come  too?'  (|uestioned  the  hoy.  The 
inothei"  foutid  it  dillicult  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point,  hut  he  ])resently 
consented  to  make  the  journey  aloiu'  .mil  come  hack  and  hrin;,'  them 
later.  '  I'ut  how  shall  1  liiul  the  way  ?' said  he.  'That  will  not  ho 
ditlicult,'  replied  the  iimtlu'r  :  and  tid<in<^'  him  to  the  ed^-e  of  the  foi'cst  she 
.showed  him  a  hit  of  hevd  work  haiij^inj;  from  the  lower  hraiich  of  a  tree. 
'You  .see  this  head  work  V  said  six*.    '  Well,  every  ten  paces  on  your  way 
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you  will  find  niiotliPr  [)i('CP.  If  you  look  out  for  thosd  uiul  follou  tlni 
ciiuisc  tlicy  iirii'k,  in  tcMi  d.-iys  you  will  couu'  to  your  <,'riui(lfiit licr's  \ill;i;,'e.' 
'  l»ut  liuw  shall  r  know  luy  Lfi'.iM'l|ian'uts  when  I  i^ct  t  ..tc  .'  '  (|Ut'rifil  tlio 
youth.  The  niothf'i'  uuswcivd  :  '  ^'ou  hiuc  an  uni-h-  who  has  lait  <>nc  cyi'  ; 
whi'ii  you  tinil  him  iill  will  In-  wi'll.'  She  tln'ii  in.structi'd  him  in  many 
thiiiLjs  which  '»nly  mi'ilicinc-mcn  know  how  to  make  hinist-lt'  invisililc, 
and  many  othcf  thing's.  In  tlu*  mi'autiiiio  h's  fathi'C  hid  I)'fn  busy 
starkini,'  .a  hu'.,fH  pih-  ot'  [line  loi,'s  in  tin-  ki't'kwih'fdiou.so.  '  Why  is  fiithrr 
stackiu;,'  so  mufh  wood  in  the  liouso  ?' asked  the  boy.  '  Wintt-r  is  nnt 
cf)minif  on.  Why  do  you  want  so  much  wood  iiiw?'  The  m»»ihrr 
answcicd,  '  Your  fathor  and  L  have  a  use  for  it,  my  son  ;  we  ha\'c  a  '^'rcat 
task  to  jH'ifoi-in  when  you  have  ijon*'.'  The  boy  was  curious  lo  know 
what  this  was,  'out  his  mothor  would  say  no  more.  M\ frvthini;  b(iii<^ 
ready  the  time  now  came  for  the  boy  to  .st  ii-t  J  lis  mother  nuule  a  pile 
of  the  blaid<ets  she  had  wo\-en,  in  which  she  wrapped  a  larije  supply  of 
their  di'itMJ  meat  and  fat,  and  lold  her  son  Iih  was  to  t.ake  the  blankel>  .and 
meat  to  his  ,i!;randpa rents  as  a  present.  'I'he  youth  put  the  bundle  on  his 
shoulders,  iind  thouLfh  it  w,is  bulky  and  hea\y  he  found  no  in<'on\  t-idenee 
from  it,  as  his  mother  had  uttered  '  medicine  '  words  over  it,  which  made 
it  li;4ht  and  easy  to  carry,  lie  now  bade  them  i(ood  bye  and  .set  out  on 
his  lonj^  journey.  His  parents  watched  him  i,'o,  and  shed  many  tears, is  he 
passed  into  th(^  forest  out  of  their  siijht.  Then  takim^  each  other  l»y  the 
hand  they  went  liack  towards  the  house.  'Come,  bi'other,  nur  \>"ik  is 
nejirly  tinisheil  ;  let  tis  complete  it,'  said  the  wom.iii.  When  they  entered 
the  house  they  lit  a  lire  at  the  Iiase  of  the  pile  of  pine  lo^j-^,  and,  climliiiiL; 
upon  the  top  toijjether,  tliev  lay  down  side  bv  sidr,  h.iiid  in  hand.  in  ,i 
few  moments  the  llames  from  the  pitch  en\(doped  them,  and  in  a  short 
while  the  jiile  was  consumed,  and  tliey  with  it. 

Thus  had  they  plaiuied  to  wipe  out  the  disgivice  which  li.id  d.irkened 
their  lives. 

In  the  meantime  the  son  of  the  unhappy  ji,iir  h.id  b<'en  makiiii^his 
way  throMjLfh  the  forest  as  his  mother  h,id  direrted  him  ;  when,  •omin^ 
to  an  eminence  .and  disre<fai-(linLf  his  mothers  in  juii<t  inns  not  t"  look 
back  after  he  h.ad  once  started,  he  cast  Ins  eyes  in  tli(  direction  of  his 
home.  ;ind  was  startled  and  .shocked  to  see  llames  ;md  >iiioke  comini;  fi'om 
the  roof  'if  the  house,  (.'.ast iiiif  down  his  bundle  without  .i  moments 
consider.itioii,  he  ran  b.ack  uji  )n  his  trail  as  fast  ;is  his  leys  could  carry 
him  lait  he  only  ari'ivi-d  in  time  to  see  the  roof  f.all  in.  The  lie.af  was 
too  ^re.at-  for  him  to  ijo  near  the  laiins  ;  he  cfudd  oidy  wal<}i  the  llames 
ccmsume  the  l.isi  timbers  of  his  houu?,  lie  wondi'red  what  had  be.nnii' 
of  his  parents,  and  feared  they  li.ad  Iteen  destroyed  in  the  tire.  Pi-esi  ntly 
he  ^^ropi'd  his  w  ay  amo'i;f  the  ch.irred  remains,  and  saw  enoULrh  to  eon- 
\ince  him  that  his  [tarents  had  perished.  He  could  not  tmder-tand  it  all, 
•.nd  s.at  cryin;,'  all  that  day  ;ind  the  followin;,'  !iii,dit.  l>urinL,'tlie  ni.i.dit 
lie  li.ui  a  dre.im  which  re\caled  to  him  many  th;nL.'s.  lie  learnt  whv  his 
parents  had  left  their  home,  and  the  puni-hmeiit  they  had  ]iliiiii'd  for 
themselves,  .and  that  thev  had  deliWiaatelv  liurnt  themsehes  to  death  in 
expiation  of  his  father's  otletiee.  \'ery  .s.id  at  heart  he  turned  his  Icuk 
ii".\t  nu)rnin<i"  ujion  the  ashes  of  his  parents  .and  old  home,  .and  ome  more 
set  out  on  his  journey.  Kindinu'  his  p.ack,  he  continued  his  w.ay  throiii,d» 
the  forest,  followinjj  {\\o  ^'uidini;  strips  of  be.id  work,  until  at  last  he 
arrived  at  the  ^illa<|;e  of  his  grandfather.  Jle  now  recalled  what  his 
nu)ther  had  told  him  about  his  one cved  unele.  and  hH)kod  al)out  for  such 
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;i  jtcrson.  Hf  saw  jirrsi'iitly  a  littlf  old  iiiuii  Ix'torc  liiiii.  .iml  ;i>  h 
iHi|iii>afli»Ml  him  he  (I('('iin!il  it  wisf  io  iiiaki!  Iiiiiisclt  iii\  i.-^iWlt;  for  tin-  tim 
lie  iiow  .s;iw  tli.it,  the  little  old  fellow  was  sliooliiiL;  on  the  i,'rowiid  with 
his  .iirows.  Jles.iw  too  tli.it  he  had  hul  one  eye,  and  wishing,'  to  tr.>i 
whither  he  was  his  uncle  or  not  he  iihu;e(|  his  foot  on  the  spnt  at  which 
the  little  mail  was  shootiiii;,  and  caui^dit  one  of  his  arrows  between  his 
lir>t  and  second  toes.  When  the  litt  le  fellow  went  to  <.'et,  his  arrows  ho 
coiiM  not  draw  this  one  away,  as  the  youth  held  it  ti;,dit  hetween  his  toes. 
lie  now  spoke  to  the  little  man,  wdio  was  much  fi-iichtened  at  the  sound 
of  a  voice  so  near  him  when  he  could  see  no  one.  i  he  youth  told  him 
not  to  fear  ;  that  it  w.is  his  '  me(lieine  '  that  prevented  him  from  seeinL; 
who  he  was.  MaUini,'  incjuiries  he  soon  discovered  that  ids  ^landjiai'ents 
were  still  alive,  and  that  the  little  m.in  lirfore  him  was  liis  uncle.  When 
]\i'  told  him  that  he  was  his  nephew  lit;  wouM  not  helievo  it.  I'o  jirove 
to  tile  uncle  that  what  he  said  was  true,  he  a.-Ued  him  if  he  t(»ulil  re- 
meiidier  how  his  lo-^t  sister  used  to  speak.  '  <  >h  yes.'  said  he;  'I  e;in 
rememher  (luitt;  well.'  '  Was  it  like  tlii.^?'  said  the  youth,  aiul  lu'  imitated 
his  mother's  voice.  '  "S'es,  ves  !  '  said  the  uiule,  'that  is  her  \(iice.' 
'  Now  look  at  me,'  said  the  nephew,  'and  tell  me  if  I  am  like  your  si-<ter 
(U'  l)rotli(  r.'  And  as  he  spoke  he  made  passes  in  the  air  with  hi^  left  hand, 
and  Itecame  immediately  visiiile  to  his  uncle,  who  knew  him  at  once  to  lie 
really  his  iiejihew  from  his  likeness  to  his  lost  liroili"r  and  sister.  'I'lie 
lad  then  told  the  little  man  the  story  of  hi-;  mothers  and  father's  life,  ,ind 
the  reason  of  their  mysterious  departure  from  the  \illa,<,'e.  and  bade  him 
<fo  t(j  tell  his  j^randrnt (tiler  privately  that  he  had  come.  '  IJut  she  will  not 
l)elieve  me,'  said  the  uncle,  'and  will  be  ant^'ry  with  me  for  trying,'  to  fool 
h<'r.'  '>^tay,  then,' said  the  youth;  '  I  will  t,dve  you  some  proofs  of  my 
jireseiice  to  show  her,  ami  then  she  will  not  doid)t  you.  Tell  me,  what  is 
the  mailer  with  your  eye?'  '  F  am  blind  in  it  ;  1  was  born  so,'  replied 
tln^  little  uncle.  '  Well,"  answ(  red  the  youth,  '  I  \'  ill  <,dv(>  you  sij^ht  in  it 
with  my  '•  power,''  and  you  can  then  show  it  to  my  ,<,'raiidmotlier  if  she 
doubts  your  word.'  With  that  tin;  nephew  passed  iiis  hand  over  his 
uncle's  eye  four  linu's,  and  the  Litters  Iilind  eye  was  made?  whole,  and  lie 
saw  with  it  for  tlu*  lirst  time  in  Ids  life.  1'ull  of  wonder  and  admiralioii 
for  his  nephew's  j)ower,  hi"  ran  oil'  to  tell  his  mother.  When  he  lirst 
wliisj)ered  the  tidings  in  her  ear  she  was  an<;ry  with  him  for  attem|itinu 
to  fool  her,  as  she  thou<.(ht,  but  when  h<'  showed  her  his  blind  eyi;  restored 
she  could  no  loUL^er  disi)elie\e  him.  Immediately  she  ran  out  to  find  iier 
dau.Ljhter's  son,  ami  was  niueh  delighted  to  tind  so  comely  a  }  oiith  eliimiiiLj 
lier  as  his  Lcraiidmother.  \\  hen  slu;  (piestioned  him  conctu'iiiiiLC  his  iiarcnts 
he  repeated  t<t  her  tlu;  story  of  their  lives  as  he  had  told  his  unch-.  and  as 
it  had  been  re\e:iled  to  him  aft»M'  their  death.  Th(!  old  wcunan  wept  '  as 
she  listened  to  the  tragic  end  of  her  children.  \\  hen  the  grandfather 
was  mad(!  aware  of  his  i,'rand.sou's  arrival,  and  had  also  heard  tlie  account 
of  his  lost  children  s  di\ath,  he  called  all  the  village  together  and  informed 
them  of  the  youth's  arrival  and  the  events  which  led  to  his  parents' 
voluntary  death.  Mt*antiuu!  the  old  lady  baile  the  <,drls  clean  up  tlm 
house  and  strew  i-lean  lir  branches  on  the  lloor  in  hon;)urof  her  grandson's 
eomiiiL,'.  When  he  eutei'ed  the  house  he  uiulid  his  pack  and  pres(;nted 
las  ^'randuiother  with  his  parents'  presents.     The  old  woman  spread  ttut 
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thi'  twi;l\'('  hi'.iutifui  1il;ink«>ts,  and  sot  tho  moat  and  fc.t  ro;idv  at  hand  for 
til*'  foast  wliii'li  tilt'  cliiff  MOW  iirocluiincd.  Tin'  wIk  Ic  vill;i'4<'  now  c.inuf 
tiiifctlicr  to  si'ii  tlic  yoiuli  iiiid  till'  pr(f>t'iits  he  !i;i(l  ln'ouirlit  liis  ^iMiid- 
|'.irfMt.s.  Uiiring  till-  t'f'.ist  th(!  stiiry  uf  hi-^  iiKitlicrs  and  titln'i's  lin-  Wiis 
rttiild  iii^'ivin,  and  tln'ir  sad  end  drew  tcais  from  all  the  woiiit-n  I'lfscnl . 
At  tlic  «.'lost' ot' tlio  feast  tlitv!,'i'an(lnr)t Iirr  tf)Id  ii-'i'  nciLflihouis  that  tliey 
Would  sec  JuT  i,'iMT\ilson  no  inori',  as  sin-  int-Midi'd  ti)  kotp  him  sccluilcd  as 
sh<!  had  his  motli'-r;  whii-h  thiii!/  she  did,  and  tin-  lad  never  left  tht^ 
kfekwileediouso  except  at  lu.udit  when  all  the  villa^'e  was  asleep,  or  early 
in  the  mornint;  before  they  had  arisen.' 

Now  it  had  happened  that  when  the  ]>ei(j)|e  had  Ix  I'n  invited  to  the 
feast  two  old  witeli-women  hail  Itren  overlooki-il,  as  theii*  dwrllini^  was 
Sfnnewhat  apart  fi'om  the  othei's  ;  and  when  they  heard  lat^r  of  the  oeeur- 
rence  they  wero  a  11,'ry,  till"  more  partieularly  as  tln-y  were  very  eurioiis 
to  see  the  I »ov.  TIh-v  determined  to  In-  rescnired  for  the  sliLfhi,  atid  to 
see  the  youth  at  tlu'  s  une  time  who-;i'  advent  had  Itci-n  a  nio'-  davs' 
wonder  ill  t  he  \illa^e.  So  one  dav  they  took  some  jiumaii  orilure.  and 
mixini;  it  with  earth  fa-hioned  it  in  the  foi'm  of  l)ird<.  I'.y  their  witcli- 
powrr  thi'V  then  ti-ansformed  these  elav  etli'des  into  real  live  liinls  of 
htautifid  and  attrai-tive  pliuii.'C'e.  Thi  y  had  not  lotrj  eompleted  tlnir 
task  u  hen  the  little  uncle  rhaiiced  to  roiiii'  tliar  way,  and  sceini;  the 
pretty  strange  liirds  he  mu'h  desired  to  s<'euri'  th''m  for  hinisi-lf.  llaxiuL;' 
his  l»ow  and  .arrows  with  him  he  iiinl  to  shoot  them,  lie  strurk  them 
a^ain  and  a'^aiii,  i)ut  eould  not  kill  tlnaii.  The  most  that  he  did  was  to 
knock  a  few  feat  ht-rs  out  of  theni.  'AliI'  siid  lit;  to  himself,  '1  wish 
my  nephew  were  here  ;  he  would  l)i'  alile  to  kill  llii'in  all  riudit.'  And  .-o 
sayini;  he  :,'athei'eil  up  lli"  liriMiant  feathers  to  takr  home  to  show  him 
and  his  niothi-r.  ( 'alliii','  his  motiier's  attention  to  tin-  lirauly  of  the 
feathers,  and  telling'  h' r  of  hi-  id  ■  ucrr^.-i  wiili  hi-  shooting,',  hf  iicLjued  hrr 
to  let  his  111  phi'W  come  out  for  a  little  while  to  -hoot  the  hirds  fm-  him. 
The  old  motile)'  would  not  at  lirst  hear  of  it,  hut  on  l!  ■  nephew  himself 
expres.^iiiL.'  an  eai'iiesl  wish  to  -^i)  out  with  his  iineje  to  secure  the  liiids, 
jihe  pi'csently  ^a\e  wav.  and  |ieiinit  rcil  the  two  to  i,'o  oil'  to'^'eiher.  The 
\oulh  easily  shot  and  killed  the  liiids.  'i'o  carry  them  home  he  put  i  hem 
in-ide  the  breast  of  his  -hirt  next  his  skin.  \\  hile  the  shootini,'  had  i)«en 
ijoini;  on  the  two  spiteful  old  witch  women  had  taken  a  jj;ood  look  at  him, 
and  so  won  t  heii-  desire. 

.\.-  I  hey  were  ret  urnin,' home  the  youth  complained  of  an  un])leasant 
odour.  '  What  i.s  this  na-ty  smell  .' '  said  ho.  '  \\  here  can  it  come  from  .' 
lla\eyou  not  ste[>ped  on  .somethinL;  nasty,  uiele  '  '  [Jut  as  he  spoke  he 
fi  It  somethiiiL,'  wet,  and  cold  a'_'ainst  his  skin  umler  Ins  shirt.  I'ullin^ 
open  his  shirt,  he  .-aw  in-ide,  where  ;i  few  moments  before  lie  had  placed 
the  beautiful  hiids,  now  neither  birds  nor  feathers,  but  the  nasty  material 
from  which  they  had  been  made  by  the  witches.  I'erceivini;  li«'  had  luen 
tricked,  and  horiii>ly  disgusted,  he  cast  Ids  :_'arments  .aside  and  pluuLred 
into  the  river  to  cleanse  himself,  l>idilinix  his  uncle  at  the  s.ame  time  fetch 
him  some  clean  garments.  ,\fter  he  had  washed  hiuiself  and  put  on  clean 
clothes,  he  felt  so  niortilied  and  ashamed  that  he  deternn'ned  to  lea\»!  the 
spot  and  go  and  live  by  himself  in  the  wooiks.      He  infoinuMl   \d>  uncle  of 

'  Tills  curious  habit  of  sec]u>ii)ii  secm.s  frein  the  .stories  to  have  been  i|iiiti!  a 
coiniiioa  custom,  liistancci  occur  a^^'aia  iuul  aguiu,  paMioiilarly  iu  ibo  famiiita  of 
diicfb. 
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his  iiitnitinti,  Mthl  invitcil  him  to  !i(-('iiiii|>.'itiy  Itiiii.  'i'hc  liMl(>  man,  uho 
hiul  ^'lowii  wvy  foiul  of  his  iic|iht'\v,  was  only  too  di-liirhicl  to  j^o  with 
hini,  iind  so  they  set  out  toifcthtr.  TlH-y  livt-d  alunc  in  thr  t'oirst,  tor 
^(•\t•|•ill  yciu>,  till  the  youth  had  come  l<>  matuit-  m.inhuod,  wlicn  a  rest  less 
s|>irit  iMiiio  ovfi'  him.  At.  last  \io  said  to  his  um-lt',  '  I  am  ;(iiin'f  to  look 
to  I- a  u  iff  foi-  my.-^rlt".  I  know  of  two  Id-autiful  woinm  in  Clouillanil.  I 
Stall  uo  and  ;,'<•!  them  foi-  wives.'  lie  t  h<'i't'U|»'in  .shot  a  l.ir^'f  mounlaiti 
caLjh',  and  cartfully  skinnini^  it,  he  dried  and  |>ri'|iai(  d  the  skin,  Icasin;,' 
the  ftathcts  and  \vin«,'.s  on.  When  lie  had  linished  it  he  ))ut  it  on  himself 
and  iiltempted  to  fly.  As  Im  mounted  into  th<'  aic  his  uncle  t-iied  out  to 
him  not  to  tly  away  and  leaxc  him  ;ill  alone.  '  I  )(iirt  he  afraid,  lit  tie  unele,' 
answered  he;  'I  am  not  jfoin;;  away  )et.  1  am  only  jirjul  i^ini,'."  When 
he  had  practised  enou;ih  hu  I'eturned  to  his  uncle  aj^ain,  who  liei,'j:;ed  hiiii 
not  to  lly  oll'and  Ici  c  him.  '  \'ery  well,'  answered  the  youni;  man,  '  I 
can  take  yon  with  me,  luit  only  on  one  condition.  You  mu^t  [)i'omise  to 
kee]i  ^our  i-yes  shut  ti;;hl  all  the  time  we  aic  in  the  ;iir.'  If  you  open 
them  we  shall  fall  to  the  (ground.'  The  unilc  readily  '^:i\v  the  jirondse. 
'J'lie  nephew  then  took  him  in  his  arms  and  soared  aloft  with  him.  They 
had  not,  however,  L;(tne  far  when  the  uncle  felt  a  yreat  lairiosity  to  see 
what  it  looked  like  down  on  the  earth,  and  fori^ettini;  his  promise  opeiieil 
his  e^es.  immediately  they  descended  rapidly  to  the  <4round.  '<> 
uncle,  you  hroko  your  prondse,  1  know,'  >ai<l  the  m  [)hew  ;  'you  nnist  ha\e. 
opined  your  eyes.  Now  if  you  do  that  wi- can  iKfver  s^et  up.'  The  litth^ 
m.in  wa.s  \ery  sorry,  and  prondscd  not  to  open  his  eyes  a^ain.  'I'hey 
started  a  second  time,  hut  they  had  not  ^'ot  very  far  iij)  liefore  the  desir<^ 
(o  open  his  cye.s  was  too  stron<,'  for  the  unile  to  resist.  As  .soon  as  lu; 
op<'ned  them  they  returned  to  the  ground  as  hefore.  'J'iie  Jiephew,  lindini,' 
he  I'oidd  n<»t  trust  his  um-h',  told  him  he  must  lea\<'  him  hehiml.  '  Hut,' 
.said  he,  '  I  u  ill  change  y(»u  into  whatexer  ainmal  oi-  hird  you  would  like 
t(»  h<'  whih-  1  am  away.'  The  little  man  thout^ht  for  a  moment,  and  then 
.s.iid  he  would  prefer  to  he  a  little  dmk  iind  -port  in  the  lake.  The  nephew 
thereupon  turned  him  into  a  litth^  rcd-ey((l  duck.  '  When  will  \ou  i"etin-n 
t(»  me,  neplu'W  V  asked  the  uncle.  '  When  you  see  the  clouds  in  the  sky 
«^et  very  i-ed  you  will  know  I  am  comin<^.  That  shall  l)i>  my  siifji,'  replied 
tUe  nephew.  Ilaxiiiirthus  dispo.std  of  his  uncle  he  now  Hew  oil".  The 
little  duck  watihed  him  l,ill  he  could  see  him  no  lonirer,  and  then  hei^'an 
to  dispoit  himself  after  the  manner  of  his  kiiid  in  the  water.  Meanwhile 
tlmneplu'W  llew  into  the  clouds,  niul  aft<'r  some  little  tinu;  came  to  a 
small  island  there.  .Miyhtitiy  on  a  tree,  he  stood  foi'  a  nioment  to  survey 
(he  prospect.  At  no  ^reat  dist.ance  from  him  he  pcj-ceiveil  a  house  out  of 
which  a  1)(  autiful  youn^  woman  was  now  comini^.  Jii'  watcluid  her'  as 
she  ma<le  her  way  to  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  ti'ce  on  which  la;  was 
resting'.  On  neaiin.u  the  lake  the  m.iiden  cast  aside  the  heauliful  nAn' 
she  was  weai'in^,  and  uhicli  r<vM'mhled  the  div-s.s  of  a  majj;pie,  aiul  stood 
naked,  all  uncoiisiious  that  a  man's  <;a/e  was  upon  her*.  Sh«^  appr-oaehed 
(he  lake  an<l  was  ahout  to  plun<^e  in  for  a  swim  when  she  cauijht  si^ht  of 
<h»'  I'ellection  in  the  water  lielow  her  of  the  eayk^  in  the  tj'ee  ahove  her 
head.  Jn  a  moment  she  was  overcome  with  shame,  and  knew  that  the 
seemini;  eajijle  was  really  a  man  in  di.si,'uise  wlio  had  looked  urdrindeied 
upon  her  nakt'dne.ss.     Innnediately  ahe  drew  her  long  hair  ahout  her  and 

'  Tlic  shut  I  inp  of  the  eyos  (hiring' pr.'iycrs  an<l  the  pcrfoiiiiaiice  of  Sliiiniariistic 
tricks,  iiic.uit:iti()as,aii(l  such  Ukcscctn  t(i  liavc  t)ooi)  ix'^'ardi'd  by  the  N'llaka  iianiiu^, 
at  Icaiit.  a.s  essential  to  llic  succcs^s  or  edicacv  of  the  act. 
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ornu('ln,'il  down  in  conftision  on  lli(>  i'i\'^i'^  of  tlir  li.mk.  TIm*  ynntli  lookcil 
nil,  l)Ut  iittficd  no  woi'il.  I'ffscntly  iIk'  niuiil  ciist  lirf  cvf^  npu.uil 
tow.'inls  liiiii,  ;inil  iitMif'sscd  liini  in  tlir^f  woids;  'I  know  tliiil  von  ain 
not  a  hini,  l)ni,  ,i  man  dis'^ni-'t'il  as  out'.  \nn  have  looked  upon  nic  in  niv 
nakedness  and  ln'onijiit  slianif  upon  nic'  I  nni>t  now  lieconH'  voiir  wit'c 
r»ut  r  liav(!  a  sister;  you  must  see  liei-  too,'  and  wi'li  that  six'  sprang 
towards  lier  dri'ss,  dr«'\v  it  hastily  ahout  her,  and  rushed  liotnr.  <  Mi 
arri\in<,'  there  she  threw'  herself  on  her  hed,  soliliinif  and  eryin'^,  and 
Would  make  no  n-ply  to  hei*  sistei'  when  she  sou;;ht  to  N-ai-n  the  e.iMsc  of 
her  I  foul)lo  find  .i,'rief.  Kindiiii,' it  vain  to  attempt  to  ifet  an  answer  to 
hf-r  (|U('rie.s,  she  took  the  wat»'rd)ut;ket  in  her  hand  and  went  oil  to  the 
lake  t-o  <;et  some  watei-,  and  to  see  if  she  eoiild  discover  whv  her  sister 
had  returnc'l  -^o  (|iiickly,  and  what  had  eaiised  hei-  troiiMe.  Sh<'  was 
rolled  as  a  kinijiislier  is  rohed,  ain'  on  Lfettitii;  near  the  lake  sh"  also  threw 
oil"  her  dress  and  maih'  to  pjnnife  inf  i>  I  he  water  to  liathe,  hut  w  is  likewise 
arrested  in  the  act  of  doinij  so  hy  the  inriije  of  the  e.it^de  in  ihe  water 
lieneath  her.  I'>ut,  uidiki-  her  sister,  she  was  not  oxeremne  witi  slianie 
at  heini,' (•,iu;,dit  naked.'  She  addressed  the  di-.:,'ui^ed  yoniiLT  man  thus: 
'  ( )h,  now  I  >,ee  wliat  is  the  matter  with  my  youni,'  sister.  Well,  she  :nust 
he  your  wife  now;  hut  not  she  only,  you  must  also  mairy  me.  ( 'ome 
(l(»\vn  from  the  ti'ee  and  cast  aside  your  ilis'.,'uis  ■.'  'I'lie  youmj;  man  (h»- 
sciMuhMl  from  the  treo,  cast  oil' his  caL^le  skin,  and  huu'^  it  U|)i)n  a  hraie-h 
close  hy.  Me.vnwliih?,  the  woman  had  put  her  r-oh''  on  attain  and  ti!lel 
her  pail  with  water.  'ro;.fether  tliey  walkeil  to  the  sisteivs'  house,  and  he 
heeauH'  husl>and  to  thom  hoth.  lie  li\fd  thus  with  them  for  some  time, 
and  each  of  his  wiv(>s  Lfave  hirih  to  a  son.  They  wen*  now  iive  in  all, 
and  onfi  day  tlii!  yoiuiL;  man  said  to  his  two  wives,  'We  are  eettinsf  too 
many  for  tliis  small  plaee  ;  let  us  i-eturn  to  Ivarth  ai,'ain  and  i,'o  l)ai'k  to 
my  old  i^ranilfather,  die  [..'ion.'  The  wives  eonsentiiiLif,  he  onee  moie 
(IoiuuhI  his  oatflf  skin,  and  takim,'  a  wife  under  e.u-li  arm,  and  a  child  tied 
to  each  of  his  lei^'s,  h(>  descended  thus  fro.i  the  (Moud  Island. 

While  he  had  heen  ahsent  the  little  duck  utu'le  had  e.uii  day  watched 
for  siLfiis  of  his  nephew's  return.  ( )ne  day  he  was  j^daddeneil  hy  secini^ 
many  red  clouds  in  ♦he  sky.  '  Now,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  I  shall  sc(>  my 
iH'phew  once  more,"  Ih-  kept  his  little  Vi'i\  eves  on  the  clouds,  and 
presently  saw  his  nephew  appi'oachini,'  the  s[tot  where  lie  was.  In  a  few 
inomeiiis  more  he  alii;'htcd.  ami  presented  his  wives  to  his  uncle.  '  Now,' 
said  he,  'will  you  come  hmne  with  us  .' '  I5ut  the  little  uncle  felt  .i  pain 
at  his  heart ,  for  he  hail  perceived  that  his  nephew's  atlect ions  were  in* 
loiii^i'r  his  own  as  in  the  former  days.  He  now  had  children  and  wives  to 
love  and  care  for.  So  the  little  ni'iii  answej'ed,  '  No.  nephew  ;  I  will 
remain  hcu'e.     You  do  not  need  ww  anv  lont,'e)'  ;   sou  lia\e  voui'  \vi\es  and 


'  I  liave  iilrcii'ly  pointi'd  dul  iti  ii:\'  remarks  <>n  tie  -oci.-il  '•usfdin-^  nf  ihc  N'l  l;ik;i  '- 
pamii<,>  tliat  the  Lrirls  nl'  \W\<  trihc  \\>'\>'  very  s'ly  of  hrinLT  seen  in  a  ili-mlifil  r  iinli- 
tieii,  DciiiL'"  iinicli  i'(int'ii>c(l  and  -haiiicil  il'  (muliIiI  naked,  ilio  words  \i\\\  intn  i  he 
iiiDiii  li  1)1"  this  uirlih  llic  < 'I'liid  l-laiid  >cfiii  l  >  su-j'/iv-i  t  hat  >lic  hrv  iiiuli  r  soiiii-  s.irt 
nl  iphii:,'atinii  to  iiccniKc  the  ycniii;^'  st  r.'urL:i'i''s  wile  .since  he  lia<l  loukiil  u|Min  lier 
iiiik(^iini'ss.  wliethcr  she  wdiild  nr  till,  f  could.  ]iu\vc\('r.  '^^alhcr  iiu  cuiilirination  of 
f  liis  idea,  but  in  fin'  story  et"  lla'iini's  wife,  p.  s:!  we  iiave  ;i  siniikn-  caso.  Here,  Ino,  the 
girl  wilt)  is  swrpri.^ed  while  hathin;,^  j^oes  olV  and  hocnmes  the  wife  of  the  (!liicf  ni" 
the  Salmon  who  .siirpriscil  her.     Iti  tiiis  case  it  may  be  that  she  was  carried  oil'  and 

COUhl  not  help  ll('r.se)t' 

-  It  woui'l  stseiu  that  the  sc '(uid  si.ster  was  elderly,  and  luul  (Mit;4rnvvn  her 
lia.shfnliiess. 
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cliililriMi  now.'  '  Vi'vy  well,'  rcjilii'il  iho  iifphmv,  '  di)  just  is  you  like' 
So  till'  tiiiclc  I'omainod  on  tlio  hike  us  ;i  dm-k,  aiid  l)i'iMru'!  tlit>  pi-o^ciiitur 
(it' all  tht'  little  rod-pycd  dticks  now  in  the  country. 

IJiddiin^;  llu*  uncle  i^oodhvc,  IIm'  yoiiiii,'  man  took  liis  \vi\'cs  and 
cliildrcn,  and  dii'fctcd  liis  way  to  liis  ijrandt'at  licr  s  \  dla^f.'.  When  tliry 
ari'ivcd  thcfc  was  <;i'(\it  rcjcncini,' once  luon*.  'I'lic  old  Loon  and  Ids  wifti 
wci'c  still  aliv(>,  and  cncouia'^cd  t  licir  i;Tand.snn  losdllc  down  with  tlicni. 
This  he  did,  and  his  d<;>cendants  in  co;ir>e  ot'  time  l)ec;iine  ,l  ^rcai  and 
jKjwei't'uI  tribe. 


>/(//  i/'i  I  /, 
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)(  (I  I'l  I' 


Stnni. 


\  lo;ii:j  tirno  acT'*  Ueascr  Ii\ed  .dl  alone  in  his  keekwilc'  liuuse  ju^t 
iielow  the  \illaLre  ot'  N|)U/./.uin.  Ileli.id  two  sisti"s.  tile  .Moi-,e  and  the 
r>u>li  rat.  They  lived  toifct  her  at  Swini]),  and  the  l-'rn^'  liscd  wi  1;  I  hen  . 
r>olh  sister^  had  .-e\er.il  children.  '  Mic  dav  Snu  \a  :,'ot  out  his  I'aiioe 
and  crossed  the  i-i\er  to  Spii/zum  late  in  the  eNcnini,'.  lie  wen!  on 
to  Swini|i  and  \  isited  the  |iou>e  ■.,'  hi-  sisiei-s.  \\'h"n  Sin  \a  >aw  the 
Fi'oi,',     whose    arms    ti'oni    ihc   dhows    to    the    wrists    vveic    adoined    witk 


iracele 


le  ai  IhUfeil  her    umicIi. 


he    canic    a!i 


I    .sal    d. 


I  w  n     o ',     !  1 1  e     'in 


iioldie.i;    herself    >o    that     her   iiraecitis    mi:;l:l     lie    (.i^ilv    seen.       Sii  i  \a 
jiresently  tells  his  .si-t-rs  f  hat  le-  woiiid    like    the    l-"ie,.;    fir  ins  wife       ||e 


Silt     at    tiie    In'i'    till    I,     h  1(1     liiii'iit    Its 


e;:    o 


it    and    all    was    in    -lariin 


The  others  h.id   all  retii  ed  I'.arlier.      W'iien    il   is  dark    Snn'va  r\\ 


Wl.-,  "\  t  !• 


to  t  h(>  r  i-oij  s  .'-lecpmj.f  pi  ace  and  |iull>  lu' 


-laidv 


\\  hit  <  lo  \  (III  w  ai 


Who    are    vou  .' '    said    the     i''i(iL,'.      Snii'va    saxs    'uithiie'    hut     inill>    tin 
Pl-(t(r's  foot.      The    k'riiu'  <'i'ies  i.ul   ai^'ain,   '  Wlniari'   \mu,   .md    what   do    \ 


t   /'      Sru'\a  iiiiw  ic\eal>  hniiM'lt,  and  the   |- 


wan 

Vou    want 


I  o'4  s.-i  V  s  a^jain 
'  i, 


W 


Ml 


lal   i|i; 


answer 


•|     want    yiill     tn     l 'ime     ni\'     wife,      -aid     he. 

the  Vvi)'j,   i;a\e  \\  as  \>>  iifi   her  t'od*,  and    kick    Sir.iNa    in 


lie    only 


ta' 


le    does    nol    iiUM<i    this    in    iiic    le.'i.-,!  ;    he    ■>iiii,il\'    tails    mi    his    liic 


anuh- 


\i-  pill 


;er 


ami 
1:\'  file  fiiiit  a  >ectind  liiiie,  and  she  kicks   him  awav 


a'_jaiii.      .\i.'ain  Snu  \a  laui^hsand  tells  \wv  he  do(•■^  nol   mind  her   kicki'n,^ 
and  intends  to  make  her  his  w  it'e.     The  l'"ro'i  ii..w  remarks  t  ha i  she  does  not 

1.      "  ^'<lU  ar.'  not   I  he   kind  "f  man   I   want.'  saiij 
i    like  .a   roll  M  I 


(l(  siro  liiiii  tor  lier  liushan 


)o   \  (Ml     thill 


ilve.a  roiiii  i.  lii'.^  lie||,c(|,  oiiT  headC'l   creai    re  liki' 


<>u 


for  1 1 


ush.ind  i        Siia\a    onl\    laii_;ii.     at    ihi- 


liis   makt  s    I  lie    \ri\<t 


anyrv.  and   she   l)("4ins   to    re\ile    him    m    liitier    lanu'ua'^e.      Still    Snii  va 


docs  iMi  mind.      I'liii   pre-  'itly.  rimliiiL'; 


le  can    111  I 


<>'  no  impression    upon 


|(M',  he  i^avc  lip  Ills  I'lt.irt-  ,  I  Hi  I  h'tt  her,  an<l  weni  over  lo  his  -ister  the 
douse,  and  lohl  herioi.ike  her  (hildren  .and  ijowiih  them  'oihe  hill 
iie.ir  liv.  'Till!"  i'  a  (.ivc  (here,'  s.iid  he  ;  '  it  will  hold  yiui  .all  tiiii-ly.' 
lie  then  i,'n''s  to  his  c'ln  |-  ,isier,  the  Hii  h  iMt,  and  lads  Ina'  d'l  the  s.'inio. 
'i'he  M'lise  sister  now  wishes  to  kii'iw  whv  she  should  '_'ii  in  the  ni'.,dit. 
*  Would  nnt  the  nidrnin;.;  do  .' "  said  she.  Snu  \a  leji-  Inr  lliat  i!ie  \r>>'j, 
has  shamed  and  scorned   .iiid  iiisiilied    id:  i.      Uu.vhrat    ihati   asksvvli.al   ho 


is  i,'()iin,f  to  do  whet,   i  hey  •ire  '^onc 


I) 


aid    he 


III   ;_'omil:'   In 


av  (* 


siiiiie  tun    a  I 


lo    nivselt,  ai 


Id      I     (loll 


W   in-'    V  on    to   il  •   plt'sel 


it.        This  is    all 


thevciiiicet  fr'tiii  him.      I  low cv  i  r,  th.y  oo(  h  l,'i  i   Up,  roll  up  I  lieir  hlaiikets 
and  mats,  and  leave  him  alone  with  the  l'"ro''-\v  iiiii.aii.      T!ie  KroLC  has   nr)t 


)k('n   a  word    while  (his   conversat  imi  was    ^oiiiLT    'I'l.      A 


s   soon   as    Ills 


sisters  mid  their  families  have  ^oiie  Smiya  hei^in^  to  <lanee  and 
wliisde.  When  he  w  hi  lies  the  l''i  o^-  'j;,  t  -  \y\\  iiiijry.  '  dliiii,'  him  many 
(o'lji  (.'tionable    names,    uiul    iMdJiiii;    liiiii    u'o   ami    have    lier    lo   sleep    in 


. 
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p(>;ic(«.     Siui'yri    pays  no  attontion  whatcnvr    to    ln^r,   hut     coiitiiin.'s    to 
whistlo  aud  daii-'c  Innyc  \\':,nvnu4\  tli;iii  ever.      Tt   w.i.-;  ;i  iviin  >nu'^  tliat  li.' 
was  whidlliiiL,' called  (/a'.uim'ijfri,,.'    'tla/.-pe-t'-c  "  e-c  e  »•    ipi  tciii,' 't  la/-]>t'- 
,,.,..,..,..,..,>-(. -iiii-tcin,'  tlaz-pc-c  o  cc-c-c-o'  u<i  trin,'  s;mg  Siiu  ya,  and  pic- 
Sfiitlv  the  rain  Ix'^an  tofall  i^'Mitly.     I'.nt  as  th.'sonu'  cont  inut-d  and  Snu  ya 
(lantM'd  faster  and  faster  it  f.'ll   liardcr    'nd   liardcr   until   it,  dosceudrd   in 
sliocts,   no  surli   rainrxer  liavitii;  Ixn-n  .si'cn  liffui-i>.      InashoiM    tinic   tli.' 
crf.'k   iirar  the  liouse   lic^'an   to   rise    and    roll    the    roek    alx-ut    with    a 
thunderous   noise.      Soon   tin?  water   o\erllows  and    spreads    its"lf  every- 
where.     It    enters    tlie    keekwilee  hou^e,   and   soon    Snu  ya    is  suininun^' 
al)out   and  heatini;  time  to   jiis   sonL,'   with   his  tail   on    t  !io   water.      'I'he 
Frot^f's  hed  he;,Mn>  to  i,'«'t  wet  :  she  gi-tsup  ami  raises  it  liii^dier.      In  a  little 
while  tlie  uat'-r  is  up  to  it  au'^in.      A  serond  time  sln'  rai>es  it.      I'.nt  now 
Snu'va  knocks  a  liol''  in  (lie  wall  with  his  i.iil.  and  the  llcud  pours  in  npon 
theni.      Snuva  now  swinn  home  aero  s  the  ii\-ei'.      The  day  now  l.ei^ins  to 
])rf'ak.      He.  1,'ots  into  his  canoe  and    paddles    merrily  away,  still  w  hist  lin^ 
the  liain  Son<,'.      In   the  meantime  th''  Krcj;  is  l!o:ii  inu' ahout  o)i  her  hed- 
l>oard,  and  isCarried  to  the   niouih   ot"   the    creek,  eallin'j;   aloud    l'..i-    help. 
She  ]>resen(ly  ])ereeives  Snn'ya   paddlini.'  oy  in  iiis  canoe,  .mil  calls  out  to 
him  to  eom«>'and   save  her,   tellinu'    him      he  will    tak<'    him    for   lni-i>and. 
To  all  hei- entreaties  Smi  ya   repli.-s.  '  What    do  you  want  .?'  and  whisthvs 
.awav.      The  I'mi,'  implores   him    to    hrinu'  lii^    caixie    oser'    and  save    her. 
'Oh',   come  an<l  takenii^  into  >  our  canoe  and  I  will   he  your   wife,'  cried 
slie.      Snu  va  answers  hack,  '  I'se  your  own    stomach  foi- a  l><^l^      I"!!    not 
troul.le  niys.'lf  al>out  you.'      The  j'ro:.,'  still    continue-  to   heM>e.-h    him^^to 
deliv  rr  her.  ealliie.j   him  hy  all  t  In    emlciriir,'    terms   shn  cm    utter.      The 
eddies  whirl    her  alu.ut    aiid    '.'n  atly   alarm    her.      Snu'y.a    now    l.e<,'ins   to 
•  Hock  h<'r.      '  t  )h,  you  couid  not  tie  my  wife,      ^'oll  -urely  could  not  marry 
jl  numd  lu'aded.    hii^'-l.dlie.l.    .-,hort   le--vd.    tlat  taih'd    ei-eatuie    like    me,' 
said    lie,  repeat  iiiLr   the  ill  names  die   had  so  disdaintully  calhd    him    hy   a, 
little  liiiit!  hefor.)      The  euri'ent  .so. ui   carries  her  i>;ist   him   out    into   the 
Ljreat   Ki'aser,  down  which  she   lloats  till  she  comes  to  a  spot  ahout  four  or 
hve  miles   ahove  ^'ale    r\\\,'i\    Nu'ksak-um.     Thus    did    Snn'ya    ivvenire 
himself  upon    the    .lisdainful    l''rou'    for    lefusin,'    to    accept    him    as    Inr 
hu-hand. 

St',i-/  ■•''  SiiiLhl'/',  (lii'imi,  'f'.-."''/'--',  ii'.il  SjH!(,\' 

Once  upon  .alone  Miik  la  p.  <  ,tai  m.n.  T/.ala's,  and  Spate  livid  in  tlie 
satiie  locahtv.  >aeii  in  his  own  k.ckwilee  hoiisr-,  Snikia'p  heim,'  one  d;.y 
without  any  f(!0(l  in.  his  house,  h.thou-ht  iiim  that  it  wouM  he  a  i,'ood 
lime  to  pay  a  nei.ddioufly  visit  to  the  hoH-.(>  of  <>;n  mw.  <  Mi  nve'him^ 
(^>ai  noil's  kerkwilee-honse  he  looked  down  the  . moke  hole  and  ac.-.i.sted 
him.  <^>ai  non  reiiMed  in  a  friendly  marwier.  ,and  hade  his  \  isiiur  eiune  in. 
Sniki.i  p  ehunltered  down.  S.iid  h  •,  as  he  took  a  seat  n- ar  the  lire.  'I 
was  feelin;.'  vei'v  lonesome  this  morning,  and  thought  I  should  like  to 
e,,me  oxer  and  lia\e  a  nei-hhoiirly  '-hat  with  \..u.'      '  I  am  truly  deli.nhte.l 

'  It  will  l>e  >ecn  tliaf  I  have  snclt  tin'-;  term  lii-t  w  J' h  an  ■  m  '  .ii.'l  nl'h  rwai-'ls  in 
the  xiiiij-  with  a  '  p."  I  liavc  deiio  this  puipo.si'Iy.  hi  the  liilo  1113-  inrnnii.aiii  ilis. 
tiiictly  uttered  the  •  in.'  luU  in  re|icatiii^'  llie  wonl  in  the -iun.ir  lieas  distitielly  oliaiiyd 
i,  iiii,',  ;,  -I,;  '|'!!i>isan  inteiist  in^-- in-tarice  of  the  int. Tt^IianLre  «.f  tlie.-^e  t  sv..  letters 
in  tlie  aiuiitli  el'  the  same  p.  rsen.  With  tlie  N'tlaka'pamut^  •]•'  freiiuently  takes  ihe 
plaeo  of  the  '  III  '  .-^een  in  the  ether  ilivisiniis  nf  tlie  f^alish. 

'-■  l^niktA'ii-Cuyule  ;  Qai'nen  -Mairiiic;  Tzala's  ^  Hivcr ;  Spate     I'.lack  l'..ar. 


so 
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to  sen  you,'  rc-^potidiij  Qil'iiou  ;  '  T  am  always  {^lad  to  sen  a  fritnul  drop  in 
fof  a  cli  it.  Siiikia'j)  now  l)n<i;aii  to  look  al)Out  him.  aiul  perceived  that  the 
hous(5  was  well  sloeked  with  lots  ot'  drierl  deer-llesh.  I*r>sent  ly,  after 
they  liad  (diatted  awhile,  (Jai'iioii  said,  '  You  must  ha\e  sinne  dinner 
l)ef()re  you  i^o  away.'  Jjookini,'  towards  his  ston-s  nf  driecl  meat,  he  said, 
'  I  can't  otl'er  yon  tlus  dried  stud";  F  shouUl  likf  you  to  ha\(!  some  fresh 
meat.  Just  stay  a  moment,  and  let  me  run  out  to  my  decjrtrap  and  see 
if  there  is  anvthin-'  in  it.  I  oui'ht  to  tind  a  d(!er  tlxn-e.'  And  with  that 
<^>ai Hon  hastened  to  j^o  to  the  trap.  Suikia'p,  as  soon  as  he  had  t,'one  out, 
elimlx'd  up  the  notched  pole  and  observed  with  much  curiosity  and 
interest  (^ai Hon  <,'■)  towards  his  deer-trap,  whieli  was  not  far  from  tho 
house,  lie  saw  him  pause  there  a  moment  to  inspei;t  the  trap,  wjiieli 
held  no  deer,  and  ihcn  j>iss  on  to  the  wood  beyond.  Pi'esi  .itly  a  Ijii; 
buck  spiang  up  in  (^>ai  non's  pith.  Th(>  deer  took  no  notice  of  (^)ai Hon, 
who  now  t)eijan  to  revile  it  in  insulting;  lan;4ua<,'e.  .Vt  first  the  buck  paid 
no  attenlion  to  the  I'einarksof  (Jai  non,  but  pre.sHntly  his  lanu;uaj;t^  b(^cam(j 
so  bad  that  le-  Ljrew  an'.^cy  and  ran  ;..t  Qa,i  imn  to  punish  him.  This  was 
just  what  <Jai'ni>n  wanted,  and  a>  the  ani^ry  (h'er  approach"d  him  he 
turned  and  tan  towards  the  snare,  keeping,'  just  h  few  feet  in  front  of  his 
jiursuer  When  he  was  close  to  th<5  trap  he  opened  his  winL,'s  and  shot, 
throuuli  the  opi'iiini,'  iu  a  twiidsiini,'.  Th).^  deer,  ru>t  percei\iiiL(  the  snare, 
blimlly  fiillowed,  an<l  was  cauLjht  ity  the  noose,  and  thus  iv.W  a  sictim  t,o 
(^>ai  lion's  cmniin^.  (^>ai Hon  now  took  his  kidfe  and  cut  the  deer's  throat 
to  bleivl  him.  lie  then  (luickly  skinned  him,  cutntra  lai'Lje  |iiece  of  tlie 
meat,  and  icturned  to  the  house  with  it.  'Ah,'  said  Suikia  p,  wIkmi 
(^)ai  n'Mi  ciime  near,  '  I  .see  V'»u  hunt  your  ;jame  just  as  I  do.  I  alwavs 
catch  my  deer  that  way.'  (Jai'non  was  surprised  to  liear  Sidkia  p  say 
this,  beinij  undi'r  the  iMi))!-e!isiiin  tint  he  himself  was  the  oidy  person  who 
JpiMted  in  this  way.  lie  said  mithini;,  how(>ver,  but  hastened  to  cook 
some  of  the  venison.  When  th.>  food  was  ready  Snikia  {)  ate  very 
lieartily,  lieinj^  very  han:,'rv,  I'ut  could  not  e;it  all  that  had  been  prepared. 
AVishim;  \ery  mu  H  tf)  take  some  hoim'  wilh  him,  he  said  to  Qai  non  : 
*  i  think  r  will  borrow  your  mat  and  take  Jiome  some  of  this  cooked  meat 
f(U'  my  supper  ;  it  will  save  me  eookin;^'  to  tii^ht.'  The  other  was  (piite 
willinir.  and  readily  loaned  him  tho  mat.  Snikia  p  wrapped  up  ;ill  that 
was  left  from  their  meal,  and  now  took  his  departure,  sayiiii,'  as  he  went, 
'You  must  come  iUid  pay  me  a  visit  soon,  and  then  you  can  i^et  the  mat.' 
I  like  ro  have  a  visit  from  my  friends.'  Tiie  day  followin;..''  (,>ai  non 
thouu'h:  h"  would  return  Snikia'p's  visit.  Ap|)roai'hin;.,'  his  house,  he 
.■siioiiied  d  lAii  the  sinol<e  hole,  '(rood  day,  friei\d  ;  I  ha\e  taktui  \(»u  at. 
ytair  word,  and  am  comi'  to  hav('  ti  little  chat  with  you  '  '  '  )h,  couk^  in, 
dear  friend,  said  unc'iious  Sniknl'p,  'I  am  tiady  delighted  to  .see  you.' 
I'.ut  even  as  he  spoke  lie  felt  in  his  JK'arf  tliat  he  would  nnich  rather  his 
\  isitor  had  remaineil  ;it  homo  ;  anrl  he  wondererl  what  he  should  do  tor  :i 
dinner,  ha\in;4  notJiinLj  in  the  hiHi-.e  l|owe\er,  iie  put  on  ;iii  .air  of 
welcomi'.  and  entertained  his  \isitoi'  till  dinner  time  came.  S.iid  he  then 
to  <^)ai  non,  '  [t  is  time  J  was  lookin;^  after  the  dinner;  you  must  stay 
jiiul  eat  some  with  me.'     To  this  tjai  iion  ai^'reed   rather  more  readily  than 

'    I'll'  mat  liere  n^forrcil  to  wastliatcilV  which  tiny  Iml  1 n  e;itiii--  i  heir 'liinier. 

Iu  (he  iilileii  <laj"s  t lie  biiliaiis  of  tliis  di-liicl  alwavs  iii.nlc  usu  dl"  aiats  fur  t.ilile- 
fleihs.  One  iir  more  of  t  hem  was  sprui  I  i»a  ill'' 'jinini  1.  aii'l  I  he  fund  set  dni  ii|»)ii 
then)  'I'lies  were  llia'ie  fiMia  rei- I-  ami  >Waiilp  ,irias>,',-,  ail'l  Weie  mie  ui'  llie 
C'tiiiMHiUf'-l  article- i»r  nal  ivi    rariiittue. 
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SnilviTip  (lesirod.  '  I  mii->t  Lj'-t;  you  •^oinr'  frosli  meat,'  ho  cnnt'iniwd.  '  1 
will  run  i>ui  and  sec  if  tli'in'  is  a  ih'cv  \n  my  ti-.ii).'  Suikia'p  now  went 
nut  ainl  looki' 1  at  hi -;  dcMT  t  I'.-ip.  wliirli  h-'iiid  (•oiistrui't"d  ;it'tci'  tlirpliii 
ui  (^>iin()uV..  Tli'M-n  WIS  uDtliiuL,'  in  it.  lit;  liinl  not  n^illy  I'xpccttMl  to 
liiid  fiuvtliiu'',  liut   111!   Uiu'w  tj;ii  non  was   olisci'viuL;  him,  so  ho  t'ullowi'd 


thi!   coni'S''  111' 


had 


S'^i'Il 


<)ai'Mon   do.      Ilo  uow  went   into  tht;  wood,  and 


pri'scntlv,   to   hi-   sui-|>rise,   came    upm    a   tino    Wuck.      Thn    huck    h)oki'il 


•onit'uliv  at    him    t"oi'  a    niomout,  hut    oth'Twisi-   took    no   notirc? 


,f  li 


im. 


Snikia  ]),  •■•.•m  -ml)  •I'in:^  what  <^)ai Hon  had  dono,  Id'if m  t<)  call  tho  huck  ill 
names.  l''or  soni"  tiiii"  tlr-  \i\\rk  i'^noi'cd  his  pci'scnci',  liut  pi't^scntly  his 
1  iiii^tia'^o   l)"caiu  '  to  I  had,  .uid    the  dei'C  i' m  at    liiin  with  aiitlcrs  down  lo 


punish    iiim.     Snikia  p   turned    till,   and   ran   ;is   ta--t   as   Ins   il'^s   woiiii 
carry  him  in  ilic  direci  ion  of  his    tra[),  with  the   1) 


.1 


lie 


lo-,e    hi'liiiul   liim. 


When  he  ^'ot    rlo>e  to  the  trap  he  mule  a  leap  to  [fit  throiiuh,  as  he  h  id 

Mt   h"   fail''(l    in    his    attempt,   and    >tu  k   fast    in   thi 


seen 


<); 


I  iiou    do,   I) 


middle,  heim^r  uuahle  to  L?tn  tliroiiL;h  or  ^o  l)ack.  'I'lie  int'uriited  huck 
now  to  )k  his  reveni^'c,  and  prodded  poor  Snikni'p  with  his  .shaf[)  autler.s 
ill  his  reir.  Snikia  p  howled  with  an'ony,  and  calleil  upon  <^>iii>ou  to 
re!ie\i>  and  help  him.  <^>iinon  now  came  t'orw  ird,  killed  the  deer,  and 
relieved  Snikia'[(  from  t  he  sn  ire.  '  ^'ou  should  not  hunt  in  this  way,' 
said  he  to  poor  m'estfalleii  Sniki.i  p  ;  '  you  do  not  uud(M-.stand  the  trick. 
I  Would  a«Kis('  you  to  :«tick  to  vour  own   mode  of  hunting;,  and  not  copy 


•anyoody   elses. 


(  ); 


11  noil    now    cooked    some  o 


f   the   di'i'r   for  them,  and 


after  the  meal  hade  his  friend  L(ood-d  ly,  and  retiiiiied  i  o  his  own  house. 
1 1  took  Snikia  p  some  time  to  recover  from  i  he  wounds  inllicted  upon  him 
li\-  the  aii'^iy  deer  ;   hut  liy  the  time  he  had  i-onsumed  the  remain.s  of   the 


r's  earcf\so  he  was  aliie  ti>  i(et.  alioiit   a'^aiii. 


ii 


LviiiLC  iiK't  Wit  h  no  luck 


this  hunlin.;.  and    heiir^  very   hanu;ry,  he   said  to  hinisfjlf  one  day,    'I 
Iiink  I  will   '4  I  ;\iid   -e,. 'I'/ala's  to-div  ;   in  lyhe    [   can   u'et  a  dinner  from 


litm. 


ir 


sei   Oil    on    his   visit,   and    pre^-cMtly  came   i.) 


I'/al 


I  s    nouse 


'  (lood  dav,  nei^hV)oUr  IV.ala  s  ;    Ir.w  are  y  m    fcejiii'^   to  day  ''  said    he,  as 
he    looked   ilowii    the  s!nokt<  h  ile.      "Is    I  h  ii    you,  friend    Snikia  p.''  saiil 


'IV.,al 


I  s    \erv    I'ordiallv 


1  ( ' 


('.me    (I, 


iwn   an 


1 


have   a, 


hat, 


>iiikia  p   (h! 


SCCIHled 


ays 


h',      \ 


w.a- 


f-elinLC   lonely  this    morninL(,  aid    thoUL;lit    I 


WOl 


lid  come  o\er  auA  se-'  how  you  were  m't  tiiiL;  oil,  and  ha\e  a  friendly 
eh  ii  with  you.'  '  I  iin\  yery  -lad  you  c  ime,'  .uniahly  responded  T/.alas, 
and  they  eh  dted  Jiway  together  till  diniu!r-liiii(\  T/.ala's  now  said, 
•  ^'oll  must  ha\(^  some  diixuey'  hefore  you  l:o  ;  hut  I  can't  lot  you  cat  this 
</«•/.'/  lish,'  and  he  iHiinied  to  the  stores  of  dry  till  i  hat  hiini,'  in  'mn 
«la.iicc  from  the  rafter.^,  of  his  house.  *  I'll  just  run  oiii  for  a  minute,  and 
sec  if  I  c  ui't  liiid  some  fn^h  lish  in  my  trips.'  T/ila's  iluis  sayiiiLC.  ^vent 
down  to  the  riser,  which  \v;\s  at  Hie  time  covered  with  ii  thick  sheei  of 
iec.  I'!\ery  here  ani|  tht'ti>,  however,  sm  ill  opivun^s  appeareil  in  \\i'-  ico. 
I'aiisiiiL;  tor  a  moment  on  the  hank  of   'he  ri\er  o\er  one  of  the-,!-    T/.ila's 

lie 

h.ld 

remarked,   '  j  see  you  catch 

foir    'hem    th.it    way   myself.'      '  <  )h, 

was  ii'>t.    aware  of  that.      I    thought    I 


look  a,  lo!i'4    l»rc;vlli,  di\ed    downward-.,    and    shot    throiiu;h   the   hoh 
r.'appeired   in  .a  short  timo  with  a  liHn-/   ^rriiejj  of  line   lisli.     Sniki.a  | 


OllSers  e( 


I  the  action,  iipi  m'f/j 


your    h^li   as   T   •' 
in.lei'l.'  said  T/a  .. 
was   the  onl/  <>ft<«i 


\'S    i(i\(; 


44^4 
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vrwy. 


'/..ila  .s  said  no  more,  Imt 


•en 
Ihc 


'I'lic  nite-  ■>]'  tfifUm'h'^'0  fr.jI'dpHv  il»4«»  I  tlitM  :i  <,'ii(!Sl  >li.aiM  be  piv.n  tiic  l.,',| 
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speedily  propurod  tlio  ilsh.  Snikia'p  atr-  very  lio;irti!y,  hut  somo  of  the 
lish  were  left  over.  These  ho  (;o\e(e(l  for  liiin^elf.  Said  ho  ])re.seii(ly, 
'  If  you  will  hind  me  the  mat,  I  think  [  will  take  a  i)ii  of  this  fish  hoine  for 

my  supper  with  mo  ;    it  will  save  me  ( kiiii,'  to-nii,dit.'     T/,;Ua  s  made;  no 

ol»je(tif)n.  and  Snikia'p  Imndled  the  whoit-  u|)  in  the  mat,  and  then  hado 
his  fi'ioiid  j^ood  hyo.  'You  nmst  conio  and  see  meshnrtly,'  said  ho  as  lie 
loft;  'I  like  my  f  fiends  to  pay  me  a  visit  sometimes.*  T/.alas  promised 
to  make  an  early  call. 

Next  il.iy  T/ila  s  detonnined  to  re(leem  his  promise  and  pay  Snikia'p 
a  visit  and  brinL,'  homo  his  mat.  Wln'n  h"  arrived  at  Snikia  p's  house 
Siiikia  ])  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  appear  so  soon,  and  was  not  too 
well  pleased  ;  hut  he  made  ])r<'tence  to  l)e  overjoyed  at  his  visit. and  did  his 
Ix'st  to  entertain  his  visitoi'  t  ill  dinner  time  came.  Seeing.'  that  T/ida's 
was  intentlini;  to  stay  to  dinnei-,  !;e  tlion:,dit  lie  must  do  something,'  to 
jirepare  it.  So  ho  prosi'titly  (tlisei\ed,  'You  will  stay  and  have  some 
dinner  with  me.  I  was  Just  ,s;oini(  down  to  the  river  to  look  at  my  traps 
when  you  e.un(\  I  11  just  run  down  now  and  see  what  is  in  them.'  So 
sayinir  he  I'ln  down  to  the  ri\e)''s  ed<_;-e.  Tzala  s  watched  him  <,'o,  and 
lookeil  on  with  some  curiosity.  Wlieii  Snikia  p  ijfot  to  the  ri\er  he  stood 
a  IIP  iiient  on  tin*  liaidc  as  he  had  seen  Tzala  s  the  l)i\or  do,  then  took  a 
deiji  !)re.ii!i  and  ]>luiiu;ed  head  fore  most  into  the  neiirost  vent  hole.  Ihii. 
lie  had  miscalcnlat(  (1  on( c  inoi'o,  the  hole  was  not  l>iu  enoiiLrh  to  l(>t  his 
liody  thioni,di.  Tl.e  forre  of  his  plunu'e  had  carrifd  his  licMd  an<l  shoulders 
throuL^di,  lait  then  he  li;id  stuek  f;ist  ;iiid  could  now  neither  ijet  up  not- 
down,  lie  was  llins  in  serious  ilmcj-er  of  di'ou  niie^,  and  wriu"-:led  and 
twi.>ied  his  lindy  fraidically  to  free  hiinself.  Had  not  T/ala's  heen  looking: 
on  and  seen  the  dilemma  into  which  he  li;id  ;^'ot  )iiiiis(lf,  ;ind  h;isten((l 
«lown  and  releaso<l  him.  h<-  would  .issurodly  have  heen  drowned,  ^\'hen 
the  L;ood-natu)'ed  hiver  had  t;ot  him  out  of  the  hole  and  had  hoiuul  up 
the  i-iits  he  had  recei\(Ml  in  his  <i  rii.rLrles,  lu'  exjMistid.ited  with  him  for 
attempting  lo  copy  him  in  hi^  methods  of  lishiiiL,'.  *  It's  all  \eiy  well  for 
me  to  di\e  thcAn  thmnudi  the  ice  it's  my  tra<lo  ;  hut  you  should  not 
iittemjtt  .any  sueh  a  lhini.(-  You  will  .-aii'i  ly  _i(et  into  troidile  someday  if 
you  interfere  w  iih  other  peoj.le's  husiness.'  So  saying,'  he  plunycd  into 
the  ri\  er  aiid  pre -cut  ly  ret  iirne  1  with  a  .-I  riiiLT  of  tine  tish.  These  he  t  hen 
cooked,  and  to'^'eiher  they  made  a  heai'ly  meal.  .Vfter  dinner  he  took  his 
m  it  and  reiuiiied  to  hi>  own  house.  The  li>,h  that  were  left  over  lasted 
Snikiap  for  som«>  lit  tie  '  im(?,  after  w  hieh  he  was  a'^ain  wit  hout  food  for 
days,  ami  was  very  hun,i;;j'y.  This  time  li(>  hethouuht  him  he  would  }i.iy 
Spate  the  Uear  a  visit.  lleaehiuij;  S|)atc's  house  he  ;iceosted  him  as  he 
had  the  others,  and  was  incited  in  by  the  liear,  who  presently,  when 
diinier-time  came.  hrouLjht  out  some  herries  in  a  dish  and  jui;  them  down 
hefore  the  fire.  Ii<>  then  w,i.-,lied  his  foi'e  paws,  sat  down  (love  to  the  lire, 
and  held  them  ovci'  the  dish  close  to  the  ll.nne.  In  a  little  while  the 
iJe.Li's  elaw.;  heu'aai  to  drip  with  liipiid  fat,  whieh  he  ejiu^jh*^  in  the  dish 
eontaiidi]<;  the  heriies.  When  he  had  thus  secured  what  he  thoii'^ht  ;i 
suHieient  (|Uaiiti(y  of  f.at  ho  set  the  dish  hetween  himself  ,ind  Snikiap,  jiimI 
toixether  i  hey  tnado  a  lioarty  meal.  Tliey  did  not  oat  it  all,  howe\er.  and 
Snikia'|i  -aid  he  would  take  what  was  left  home  with  him  if  Spate  would 
lend  him  the  dish.  'I'o  this  tin;  l>ear  a!.r>'eed.  and  also  promised  to  pay 
Sidkia'p  a  \  isit  at  his  house  very  shortly.  Now.  while  Spate  had  heen 
di.awintc  the  fat  from  his  pawx,  Snikia'p  looked  on  foi'  a  momont  and  then 
ohserved  that  he  was  in   the  haliit  of  f^'ctiiiii;  his  !,M'easo   in   the  same  w.ay. 
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Spatt;  lookt'il  as  It  ho.  did  not  bdifvo  liim,  l)ut.  s.iiil  notli'ii^,'.  Snikifi'p 
presently  tdnk  lii^  leave,  eart-yiii:,'  the  retiiaiiis  of  their  (liiuirr  hoiiic  with 
him  ill  tlie  IliMf'.-^  tiish.  The  \ery  next  day  Spate  tdok  it  into  his  head  to 
return  Smkia  p'.-,  \isit  and  get  hack  his  ili>li.  So  iu.->t  l)efiirr  dinner  time 
hi>  droppi'd  in  (tn  Snikia  p.  Th<i  latter  made  a  ujreat  show  of  wclcoaiini; 
him,  and  presently,  when  dintiiT-time  came,  ^ot  up  to  i,'et  th.-  dinner. 
Ila\iii^  iM  licrries,  he  put  the  em[»ty  disli  befoi'e  the  tii'n  as  he  had  seen 
Spate  d.»,  then  waslieij  his  paws,  .■•nd,  sttatiiii,'  himsi'lr  lieforo  tke  lii'e,  held 
them  tiiwards  the  llanies.  In  a  verv  lift  le  while  tin;  heat  he^Mn  in  trv 
liim  and  his  paws  hcLfan  to  ^mart  ;  hut  lu;  W(mld  not  let  Sjiate  sci'  it,  and 
continu' d  t't  hold  them  hct'nri'  tie-  lii'e.  Present  ly  t  he  pain  maiji'  him 
j^roaii  and  wiillif.  '  \\  Irit  is  th<'  matter?'  said  Spate,  uhn  had  lit-cn 
closely  nil  i'r\  inL,'  him  AnsA'ci'ed  Snikia  p.  ' 'i'lie  Ljrea-e  does  n.^t  ]iu\ 
freely  t  iiis  luoi-niiiL;,  and  I  t'eel  the  heat  a  liltle.'  '  Vou  do  not  put  theui 
elo-e  eiH)Ui,'h  to  the  fire,'  n-plicd  Spate.  Snikia  p  ])ut  his  paws  still  i-lo>rf 
to  the  till",  and  kept  them  there  till  tli<'  pain  made  him  h  iwl  with  aLT'inv. 
Spate,  111  the  meantime,  smiled  i^rimly,  and  when  Sniki  i  p  would  !ia\e 
i,d\eii  lip  he  ^I'asped  his  paws  in  his  own  ami  held  tlieiii  liet'ore  the  lire  till 
jiooi'  Snikia  ps  tle.^h  was  luirnt  and  his  muscles  di'awn  and  twi>te(i  Itv  I  hi' 
<;reat  heat,  sayiniT  as  he  did  ^",  '  Let  iii!  hold  your  )iaws  i'ny  \dn,  deir 
friend.'  W  hen  he  thought  Snikia  p  hid  lieen  siillieient  ly  punidied  tor  his 
liumliuL,^'_'iiii,' and  in-ineerity  he  let  him  U'''.  and  piekini,'  up  his  di  di  went, 
oil'  hi'ine,  le,i\i)ii,f  Snikia  p  in  a  .-ad  :i\<.<\  di.-aMed  eondition.  It  was  R(ime 
time  hefore  his  ])aws  healed  up,  an  1  even  then  thev  were  not  as  het'oii'. 
Thc!  cords  and  niii-clcs  had  lie.Mi  so  se\cr<-ly  .scorched  that  they  i-emained 
cuntracted,  and  he  eoiild  never  a'.,'ain  stre'ch  out   hi.s  paw<  as  liet'ore. 

Thus  wa.s  Snikia'p  the  impostor  piiid.-Iied  hy  ."^patc,  and  thus  it  is  tliat 
the  Coyote's  paw-,  are  conliai  ted  and  heiiL  to  thi-  wvy  d.ay. 

Stoi'i/  I'f  H'l'  tnit'^    ]\'i/'i    (Dili  I  he   IliriiHjr  "t  inV  'Sun. 

A  long  time  a;,(o  there  li\ed  at  Tlkaimti-in  •  I.ytton)  a  ehief  whnjiad 
an  f>iilv  dauiriiter  who  wa>  \  ery  Ik  lUt  .tul,  'I'he  L,'irl  led  a  \  cry  .-eclmlid  life, 
never  lieing  permitted  to  mi\  with  the  other  gn!>  or  I"i\(^  the  house 
except  at  idght.  The  maid  gets  very  tiicd  of  this  dri'aiv  kind^f  lite,  .anrl 
one  d,iv  liegs  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  g'l  om  and  lialic  in  t!ieri\er. 
'J'lie  iiioiIkm  at  length  ((Uiseiits  to  her  n'oing.  She  c'h.ooscs  a  so  liided  ^pot 
<ui  the  riser's  hank,  di.^roiics  there,  and  ent'  rs  the  watisr  and  -nvims  .aliiuit. 
As  she  was  thus  enga-(  <1  the  \oung  men  of  tlic  Salmon  tril»e  came  up  tlus 
river.  Tiiey  <-aine  with  tiie  intention  of  seeking  her  in  matai.iL;!'.  so 
reiiow  ned  li.id  she  liceonie  nn  aeeMiint  of  her  Ic  aiity.  I'-mr  of  her  salmon 
suiloi'-  c.a,me  up  in  their  lanoi  .  'I'hrec  of  these  were  nariii'd  respi  etixciy 
Koicya  (spring  salmon  ).  Su.i.as  ('Soelceye'  salmon),  and  llanni  (liiiiii])- 
l)ack  salmon).  ihey  happened  ',o  land  |U>'  where  the  girl  was  liathing. 
At  lir.sl  she  di<l  not  sei'  llieiii.  out  pre>ei>tl\,  when  tliev  hid  landed  Miai 
shi"  was  about  to  come  out  of  the  water,  sh"  eauj,ht  siulit  of  them.  iW-ing 
naked,  .>he  feels  abashed  and  a'-hamed,  and  -its  down  in  the  water  to  hide 
her  person,  and  tisks  them  to  gi\e  her  her  clothe.s.  The  salmon  reply  that 
(hey  li;i\o  come  to  t.ike  her  away.  They  give  leT  the  (dothes  i^uA  take  her 
away  with  (hem  to  the  coast  without  further  (a-remony.  They  ca.-,t  h>t.s 
wliose  wife  of  them  she  .-^ludl  be,  i\\v\  Ha  nni  tin;  llumjtback  .salmon  get.H 
her.  She  beeoine.s  his  wifi',  .ind  a  son  is  l»orn  to  liicfii.  in  (he  nieaMtimo 
lie  parents  and  fri''mls  ^A  tic  gill  make  diligent  search  and  impiiries  for 
II   r  escrywdiere,  but  <  .i,n  hear  nothing  of  h.-r.     'I'lcy  suppo.se  she  has  been 
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(Iruwiicil.      'I'lu!   t'ollii\viii'4  yc.'ir   the    1 1  iiiii]il);icl<    Salmon   liusliand,   .'u-coiii- 
|)inii('(l  l)y  .'ill   tlm  (itlirr  llsli,  ciuiofd  ii|t  tlif  I'lM-r  to  tlit>  i^irl'.i  oM  li'imc  at 
Lyltoii.     .\s   till'}'  iirari'il    till'   |>1  ICC   twi)  IiMIc  ii\-ci-  li>li,  tlic  tcoktci    and 
t  lie  hi  iiKktciii,  li;ist('iic(l  on  li.t'ui  »■  ;iiid  tuld  tin-  piirt'iits  tliat  tlu-ir  d.-iiiLflilt'i- 
was  retui'iiiiiL(  witli   the   ( 'oast    li^li.      Kvfi'yiiody  is   dt'Iii^dilcd    to   licattlic 
nt'us,  and    tin'    |ir(»|ilr    paint    ihcir  tacfs   white  and  i't<l  to  show  their  joy. 
'j'he  new  s  ol'  her  aiii\  al  >oon  S|iieads  tai'and  wide,  and  the  |itoj)le(if  Nirola 
heard  of  it  anioni,'  the  rest.      Now  at  this  |.hife  theie   were   many  notal)le 
men.     Foiwof  these,  iiamecl  resjicetivelv  l\oi  i.kin  (  NN'ol  \  ecine),  N'<i>oeni  ken 
( llad;j;er  ?),   (^>iia  kt|H(;   ( .M;ii  ten  i,  and    reite<|   (\\ea.^rl).   di-tei  mined    lo   ^'o 
dow  n  to  li\  t  ton  ;ind  rany  till'    i^irl    oil'.      They  aiTi\ ''il    durinij    the    ni^ht. 
When  they  ;^ot  thei'e  a  iji'eat  L'andilinijf  Itoiit  w.as  j^oinjj;  on  in  t  he  kfekwileo- 
hoiKS((  of  the  father  of  the  ,i,'irl.      All  the  i^'ish  people  were  there,  as  well  as 
the  ehi' f"s  own   fru'iids.      A  hii,'  lire  ha  I  heeii  Ijuilt  to  li,:,dit  up  the  house, 
that  cNcryltody  niiijlit    watch    the   trame.      The   la ri(''  crowd  ot    ]ieople  and 
the  l>i,if  lire  made  the  house  \i-\-\  warm.      Tlic   daiiuhter  lieuins  to  feci  tht; 
heat    very  tryini,'.      Pi-c.scntiy  >lie  can   stand    it   no   longer,  and  ;isks  to  he 
ullowe  1  to  1:0  out  and  i;et  some  fresh  air.      .'*^he   is   perndtted    to   jia-s,  and 
eiindis    the    notched    pole    that    led    thriiii^h    the   smoke  hole.      The    f<iur 
Nicola  men  are  just  outsiile.and  ha\e  ol).ier\td  .ill  that  took  place.      They 
see  the  i^drl  clindtinv:  the  pole  helow   them,  and  when  her  iu-ad  appears  at 
the  opening    Tcite.|    the    Weasel    niak«\s   a    iam,',  and    passes   thniuuhher 
uiouth   into  lier  sluneicli.      'I'lie    i,dr!    i.s   inn ohsc.oii-^   nf    what    has   taken 
place,  .she   oidy  suddenly  feols  sick.      Win  n  hei-  he;id  is  out  of  ihi'  .-moke- 
hole    (^>ua  k<|oc    the    Marten    leap-    into   hei'    mouth    and   pa-.ses    into   her 
stomach.      The   i^iil   at    this   feel>  as  if  she  \vei(>  halt    dead,  and  h.istens  to 
<^('l  out>i(le.      r,in    when  -he  is  parlU'  out   .\','iM'ni  ken  the  lladuer  makes  ;i 
leap,  and  ))r>s<'s  also  into  her  stom.ieh.     She  is  fainting  now  as  she  steps 
out  vioin  the  hole  :  and  when  Koi  li.kin  the  A\'ol\erine  follows  his  fellows 
and  jumps  into  her  stomaeh   she  falls  down   di  ,id.      .\    little   later,  when 
the  others  come  out,  tl,e\    tind  her  Kini;  dead  on  the  'ground.       I'<\  er_\  liody 
is  in  ;j,reat  distress,  and  the  ^rreatcst  medicine  man  of  the  district  is  called 
in  to  sec;  if  lie  can  re  tore  iier  to  life  aijain.      lie  pt  rforms  a    i^'nvit    dam-e, 
Ihi'  .ill  t(j  no  purpose.     The  youn^  woman  remains  dead.     ()ther  medicine- 
men now    try  their  skill,  Init    wi'>h    no    lictter    success.      They  desr-.t    from 
their  elldrts  to  restore  h*  r,  and  next   day  th"\   liury  her.      'J'he  party  now 
hre.iks  up,  evei'vliody  lu'lmr  ^''I'V  sa<l.      Tlie  Salmon  .'ind  t'i>.i^t   lish  return 
liome  a^ain.      The  niiiht    followiiii,',  the  Nie<ila  ehiefs,  who  hail  caused  Inr 
death    in   the   way  rel.ited,  now    rcstoi'c  her  to  lite,  ami  rclurn  with  her  to 
their  own  coimtry.      I  lere  t  he;  yoiiiiL;   wom.in  lives  >siihthcm.      In   ioui>e 
of  tnne  a  runi'in'of  her  preseni'c  .imonLC  die  .Nicola  trdie   reaches  her  own 
people.       Wold    is    .•.eiil    ,dl    round    to    all    the  c;im|)s    and    to   all    the    Fish 
p»'n[p|c  .'t    the   coiist.      A  merlin:^'  isconxeiicd  at  wliieh    war  is  declared  hy 

the    Ki    h    ti.lie    ayain.^t    the    Nicola     f pie,    who    are    all    mend»ers  of    the 

Animal  trilie.  All  the  ('0,1st  lish,  with  lloatl  the  Stur;;con  at  their  head, 
swarm  up  the  |''ra>ei-  to  Nicola.  In  siieh  nundx'i-.  did  tia'ycome  that 
the  upper  river  w,is  loo  n.iirow  .tnd  coiilincd  le  hoid  ihcm  all  A  iicice 
liattle  now  (ak«s  pl.-nM-  hetwcen  tlu-  Fish  of  the  Coa-t  and  the  .\iiim;d.->  of 
Nii'ola.  The  Ammals  came  in  from  .ill  parts  to  help  tln-ir  friend>x  at 
Nicola,  and  after  .i  hloodv  eontli<'t  the  Fish  arc  Iteateii,  and  tji^'at  numl<i^-ie>  of 
ihee  .ir«  killed.  Those  ili.it  cr.ipcd  from  llie  tii,dit  are  followed  l»y  the 
vi'i"iious   Animals,   and    not   one  of   them,   t  m  ept    the    mi^ditN    irmo    ■ 

.">t  Ur,;eoli       e.-.(  apes     to     '^>  [      i  la.  k     to     the     i  oast      aL^.lill.         Fveii     the     ,, 
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Stni'i^t'ou  i.-^  (it'ti'u  li.iril  prossod,  ;iiiil  ohlii^'t-il  to  ihc  strategy  tu  tjct  away 
from  his  pursuers.  It  is  to  his  ctlorLs  to  thus  cst-apc  ihal  thr  wiinl-.  and 
turns  and  anijhvs  in  tin'  h'l' i.>i  r  arc  due.  I  fe  caused  them  to  a|ijieu-  wiien 
his  pursuers  were  netliiiL;  too  near  anil  eMd)arra-;sinLC  him. 

When  thi'  Slur'^^eon  ehiet"  i,'ets  hark  to  tlie  coast,  the  .-»(.n  ot'  the 
captured  woman  is  mueii  ;4iieve(l  to  hearof  the  disaster  w  hieh  his  Wetallen  his 
tribe,  and  he  ihitermincs  to  avenLTi-lhe  slaiiLditer  of  hi>  friends  when  ohh'r. 
Ilt^  t!\»ireup  m  un(hi,j;(jes  a  course  of  disciphnc  and  e\ereis(!  to  lit  himself 
to  l)(M-()ine  a  powerful  meilieine  man.  In  course  of  time  he  aiiiuires  !.'reat 
power.  I  le  now  iletermini'd  to  tal<e  his  rcNcn^'e  upon  the  N'ieola  men. 
Jlo  .i^oes  up  the  ii\cr,  anil  in  time  ;,'ets  to  Nicula.  When  hr  ari'ive^  he 
UOCS  to  wheif  his  niothei'  is.  She  does  not  rei,'()''ni.se  him  in  llie  tidl  and 
liaiulsome  man  In-fore  her.  The  people  are  much  sui'ia'i^i'd  at  tin;  visit  of 
f he  st raiiL''er,  l>ut  tre.u  him  ho.^pil  ilily.  They  impiire  fro, n  what  direction 
he  eiimes.  lie  aii-iWers  ;  '  h'rum  iielow.'  The  (Jri/./ly,  the  Ulaek  iiear, 
the  lia'l^fer,  the  Wolvei'ine,  the  W'cnsel,  tlif  Woh'.and  the  ( '.  lyote  ^uiiLjest 
that  they  >hall  hold  a  ;,neu  dance  and  test  thiir  medi.ine  powers  a;,'ainsl, 
that  of  the  stranger.  lie  a^^a'ces,  and  that  .^ame  iii_;ht  a  '^I'eat  m'-dicine 
(lance  i.-.  held.  They  lir.-t  let  the  lire  out,  ami  then  they  iie:,Mn  lie- 
contest,  one  hy  one.  The  Ulack  1)  ar  ope||.•^  the  lianee.  Iml  he  is  a  taihir,'. 
The  othei  s  folluw  ill  due  oi-iler,  l)ut  iioneof  iliem  i^  aMe  in  do  anythiii;;' 
\er\'  wonderl'ul  till  Snikia  p  the  ("oyote  coine^  forward.  Suikiap  has 
pow  er  o\  cr  t  he  noilh  sviiiil,  and  e.m  sunnnou  it  at  his  will.  When  he 
lienin.s  to  dance  the  wind  luteins  ii»  |•i■^e.  .\>  he  prureed-,  anil  his  dancing; 
(piicken>,  the  wind  inereasc-  in  I'or.-e  ;iiid  volum'-.  lill  pri-.enily  thr  \ery 
laihler  is  .^hakiiii^  and  t  he  snow  is  faliiiiL.'  f;i>t .  Tiiis  danee  i-  iMii-idei-ed 
a  L^reat  suece.s.-.  hv  hi.-^  eompaiiiini  .  \\  Inn  he  stops,  tin-  v,  iml  .tiid  siiow.s 
stop  too.  It  is  now  the  stran^^'r.--  turn.  Ili't'i.re  he  li-^ins  he  i,mc~,  to  his 
mother  and  tell.s  lier  she  must  :,'o  out  side.  She  ic.i  \  cv  t  he  krcl.  w  ilec  hoir-^e. 
As  soon  as  she  is  y'one  he  hei^dns  hi.^  danee,  ^in^inu'  a<  he  dances  a  lire 
.sniiij  :  "(I'l,  ()  1,  II  1,  o'l,'  iVi'.  (stem  of  term  '  lire,'  as  >rf\\  in  the  \\nii|  .-  ////;/ 
to  l)urn).  Sparks  now  l)eL;an  lo  lly  ahout,  iiml  |iriM'ntly  .--hifis  oi'  llame 
appear,  and  in  a  .^iiort  time  the  hou>e  i-  on  tire,  and  everyon'-  i-  nuieh 
friL,'hteneil.  The  ".tranuer  stops  tuid  utters  thr  wiad  .\liMsa.  .ind  the  lire 
di.-^.i  ppear>.  Sniki.a  p  now  da  m'es  a  second  t;me,  and  .ii;aiii  thecoM  nortn 
wind  and  the  snou  a|)pear.  I  la  nm  --  ■'Hii  exhiliits  his  pnwer  au'iin  in  like 
manner,  and  is  fullowed  a  third  time  hy  Snikia  p.  The  yoiim;  lean  no.<' 
tinds  that  he  ha.^  the  st  ron'j.C'-*  inedieine,  .tnd  jarp  in  s  to  carry  nul  his 
seheme  of  ii  sen^e.  Ih  commeic'es  to  ilame  a  thiid  lime.  Thi>  tinn'  he 
^in^s  his  lire  >oiii(  hauler,  and  dancs  more  rapMly.  ,"^i  on  the  llames 
spread  «>\eryv\  here.  They  hurn  thr  hoii.>e  and  the  piopK-.  ;ind  uhiai 
everylhinu  is  well  on  lire  he  ^i\ cs  a  u'reai  ium|i,  and  leaps  out  thi"U^h 
t!ie  smoke  hole,  l'\  eiylmdy  is  distri'Sed  hy  the  lire,  and  the  slau-hler 
of  his  Irilie  is  t  hus  a\  enL,'id.  lie  iiuw  ntuiais  to  the  ma.st,  t.ikiii:,'  his 
•nother  hack  with  hinn 

The  N'llaka  ]iananj  I  ndians  ar.Munt  i'xv  the  pre-.nre  of  the  lish  in  the 
ri\iM's  up  country  liy  sayin;.'  that  when  the  Nicola  .Vnimals  kill  'd  tin; 
Coast  l''ish  the  spawn  of  many  of  the  latter  was  left  in  th<'  streams,  which 
Later  developed  into  li^li.  <  >n(;  of  the  ell'eet-.,  thou.i;h.  of  the  1,'ri  at  lickini.; 
the  h'ish  i^ot  is  .seen,  they  believe,  in  the  form  of  the  de.seendants  of  some 
of  them.  For  instance,  the  llatdie.aded  rivei'-eod  is  .-aid  t"  ha\e  inherited 
his  llat  head  from  his  aiice.-ior,  who  was  killed  by  a  u'r«'"t  blow,  which 
kiio'  ked  liis  In  ad  ll  it. 
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\  ('(iiisi'lciMt  ion  til'  till'  foi'i'i^dijii;  folk  tales  liriir^s  out  mativ  ]iiiiii(s  df 
iiitcri^i.  It  will  1)1-  •.(•11,  l(»r  iii^t.iiicc,  thai  iIh'  iiumhrr  I  i.->  an  ol'l 
rfcurrih'^  iiuiniirr.  It  is  iiiidDulilfdly  the  saiiiil  iiiystii;  mimli"!'  ot'  t  Ik? 
Siilisli  stdrk,  as  we  litid  it  lidldin^j;  an  «"|iially  |ir((|oiiiiiiani  pine  in  llic 
luytlis  and  stories  ot  tlu'  lltlla  ( 'oula  IimIm'  on  ilif  coa-^t,  liclwcrn  ulnim 
and  tlu!  N'l  luka  |iaiiiuiji  tlicic  lias  liccM  iio  inl  i'i'f()insr  iiuni  linicihiiin'- 
nii'ii.d.  1  aiii  un.d)li'  at  picstijt  to  say  liow  far  it  i-  ((niinKin  t.i  ihr 
my tliolo'_'y  of'  tlicoiiiiT  trilial  divisions  ot'  this  stock  ;  Init  lindini,'  it  in 
these  two  widely  di\ei:j;ent,  liiMiielies  sipaiatrd  l)\  ini|ia.s.-.al)le  |.|i\sieal 
Itiiiiieis,  \V(!  may  fairly  «'onehide  that  it  is  common  to  the  whole.  (  »iir 
know  |i  dL,'"' ol*  the  niyt  holo'^^'v  of  t  he  ot  her  u'i't'al  divisions  of  I  he  Sali^h  is 
}\'i{  yi  \v\-\  e\tfn>i.t'  if  we  rxcipi  ihat  of  t!ii'  jlclla  ( 'oola  I'lccni  I  v  |>uli 
lished  liv  I  M*.  I>.)a.s  ;  aiel  it  will  Im>  inti  resting  and  jii  oliialile  to  ^mi  hir 
eolleel  ioii>  similar  to  the>e  fri'lii  all  t  lie  ol  her  divi.- ions.  W  het  her  all  t  he 
triltesof  the  S.ilish  liaNc  su  •h  a  -i  ire  of  folk  tuli'S,  orare  us  iiiiaL;inati\e  as 
the  N  tlakii  piimui,".  I  am  unalde  to  say.  That  they  po.ise.ss  more,  or  lia\i' 
more  art  ivc  and  li\fl\  imai^dnat  ions,  I  miirh  d"U'>i ,  for  il  sr.'ins  .sr.irrdv 
)ios.siii|i'  to  liiid  a  people  more  hii^hly  iin  iu'inali\  «•  than  the  folk  loieof  i  he 
N  tiaka  pamuv  show.-,  tlitiii  to  I.e,  or  ratliff  (o  lia\e  heen.  There  is  not  ,i 
siiiLrle,  pi(-uliai'  feature  of  the  landseape  whieli  hi--  not  its  ou  n  story 
attiihi'd  toil.  'I'licir  is  no  eonspieiious  ohji  c't  of  aii\  kind  uithin  tjieir 
hordeis  liiii  has  some  myth  eoniictird  with  it.  I  hr  hoiildcrs  on  the  hill- 
.sid«'s,  the  hemlies  of  the  rivers,  the  falls,  thi'  canons  and  the  turns  of  the 
Kra/er,  the  mini  slides,  tin-  hare,  precipitous  elills,  the  sand  liars,  the 
liii!il(linti  spring'  and  llie  I'unninu''  hrook  the  srrv  uien-il^  they  ii->e,  all 
hi\  e  a  history  of  their  os\n  in  the  lore  of  this  Irii'e.  Il\  ery  sihLrle  pecu- 
liarity in  hird,  or  heast,  or  lisli  is  fully  and,  t<i  them,  sal  isfact(U'ily 
aci'ounied  for  in  their  stories.  The  llat  head  of  t  he  i  i\  er  cod.  the  top- 
knot of  till-  111  lie  jay,  t  he  heiit  cla  ws  and  (lin_''v  lirown  ci  iloiir  <if  t  he  coyote, 
the  llippers  of  the  .seal,  the  red  head  of  the  woodpi'cker,  and  a,  ho4.  of 
other  charaeteri.itics.  all  lia\e  their  e.\]ilanatioM  in  story. 

Soiiu-  of  the  t.iles  heir  rei'oide<l  are  e\t  reiiiel  \'  valuahle  to  us  in  tin- 
glimpses  theyallord  of  the  past  and,  for  the  nio>t.  |iai  t,  fori;o!  ti  n  life, 
«usloms,  thoii-hts,  and  beliefs  of  this  people.  The  inten-e  repuunance  in 
sshicli  they  held  incestuous  inlei<'oiirse.  the  deep  shame  and  dis^'iaee  that 
followed  a  lapse  fiom  \irtin  in  the  iiiimarrnvj  of  Loth  se,\es,  and  the 
.serious  and  <l,ima;,dn;;^  relleciion>  it  (  asi  upon  the  parents,  aie  poitr,i\ed  in 
the  soiiieuhat  pathetic  stor\  ot  t  he  sister  who  u  as  wronged  liy  her  own 
hrolher.  'J  he  pain.s  sh«'  took,  and  the  lonely  e.xile  she  bore  to  shield  her 
father's  nunie  from  dishonour,  and  tinally  her<iwii  and  her  miiliy  l»i  <ii  liei's 
self  (Icstruct  ion,  all  make  this  ahiind.intK'  char.  \\'liether  this  st.oiy  has 
any  foiindatio'i  in  fact,  or  whether  it  was  told  merely  to  inculcate  \irtue 
uiid  a  hatreil  of  incest,  is  <piite  immatei'ial.  That  it  showed  and  emhodied 
the  feelini,'s  of  the  people  on  this  heail  is  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  tlie 
point  which  is  of  interest  to  us.  The  pt.dse  and  enjoiniiHiit  of  virtue, 
self  discipline,  and  aJistim  nee  in  yotini.':  men  is  mo  less  t'learly  liroui,'lit  out, 
while  the  re, peel  and  consideration  paid  liv  the  vouiil;  to  the  eldeis  of  the 
family  ami  tribe  is  an  Otpialiy  conspicuous  virtue.  In  no  other  way  could 
we  learn  these  things.  'I'he  folk-t;des  alone  can  now  recall  tic  vaiiisli(;(l 
pa.st  for  us.  ll(  nee  their  hii;li  value  in  etliii'lo^ical  in(iuiry,  .'nd  (he  im- 
portanci-  of  briie.:in;.'  them  to'jether  and  recording  tliem  wiiile  then-  is  yet 
njiportuiiity.     'J  lie  piciuiis  whicli  tlie..e  talcs  reveal  to  ua  of  (he  ancient 
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life  iiiil  i-oiiditioii  of  tlios(>  villn'^'i'  coriinuinii ii^s  is  tlcit  fif  i  v\v],-  ,iml 
simple,  liiit  virtuous  pcniili-,  Ii\  iii'.*  at  iniin- miinn','  i  hriiisclvcs  imkIit  t  ho 
iiiil"!  |i  It  I'iiii'ilial  suiiy  of  tlh'if  Imc.iI  i  liirt's,  v^liu  were  ,•l^-i■^l,(l  in  their 
l,'o\  eriiliieiil    hy   I  he  eldeis  oF  the  tfihe.      We  liiid   them  skilful  .'Itiil  l'e-oiU"ee- 

fiil  ill  t  lie  ;iil;i|>t;it  ion  of  menus  to  emls,  e\hil)ii  iii^  ;it  times  rem.irk.ilile 
iiiL,'eniiii>y  — lis  witness  tlieir  skill  in  l):isketry  ;  h.inly  .ind  .sticcrssful 
Imiiters,  ])l'efeiTill^  peiiee  to  w.il'.  hilt  fe;ulv  and  |u-e|t.i  fed  in  defend  their 
homes  and  |iro[ieriy  ulieti  railed  npon  to  do  so.  The  |.ie|in'e  makes  their 
lives  stand  out  in  slroiiir  conti'ast,  to  those  of  tiieic  eonijeners  on  tliu 
coast,  whose  iolenue  and  e|ati  system,  seer'et    societies,  eenanoiiial  daiicos, 

and  other  I iiliar  inst  it  iitions   fimi   no  coiinieiiiirt   here   at   all.      If   wo 

adndt  the  piineiple  that  the  simpl'T  the  life  and  institutions  of  a  people 
aie,  the  neiief  tlie\  afe  to  theii'  pi'imitive  orii,dn;d  loiniilion,  we  le;irn 
from  a  eon^iderat ion  of  these  .-lories  that  the  manncfs  and  I'nstoms  and 
life  of  the  eoast,  Salisl>.  have  Iteen  mueh  nioililied  since  t  he  -epar  it  ion  of 
ihe  stock  into  its  jtre-ent  di\i-~ioiis.  This,  it  may  he  poinfeij  out.  inci- 
dentally conlinus  wli  it  1  >r.  Hoi-,  tiid  o1  her  iii\  estimators  havcealled  atten- 
tion to  in  I  heir  wi'il  iiiijs. 

It  may  l»e  of  inter(>-t  to  add  here  that  a  lio.ly  of  mylhojoi^ic.al  matter, 
eolU'cted  hy  Mr.  .lames  Tait,  of  Speiicc's  l'.iidL,'e.  !'..('.,  fiom  the  np|)e|- 
N  t  l.ika  p.imm,>,  has  recently  Ihch  puMisJiej  liy  tie  .\mefi,an  |''i,lk  lorn 
Society.  I  have  not  yet  ^ci  II  l!d>.  liut  I  have  no  doiiiit  a  compari-on  of 
the  two  will  liriii^  otit  many  point-,  of  intercsi. 

Miirriii'/f  ( '/t'lnms  1/^'  //ir   ]'(i/,    I'l  ili,\ 

The  following,'  aecoiint.  of  the  m  irriai,'e  ctistoms  of  t  he  Valf  t  rihe  .if  the 
Sali^li  stock  of  I'l.t'.  vvasi,Mven  to  the  writer  hy  chief  .Mischelji.  ,,f  L\tfon, 
whose  fat  her  was  ;i  ^'ale  Indiili.  Tlie^c  cii.stom^  ha  v  e  liceii  miii  li  iiiodilied 
of  late  \eai's.  Siuiic  nf  the  Indian--  are  now  mairicd,  af»ei"  the  manier  of 
the  whites,  liy  tlic  jaicst  or  .ninislei-.  some  few  retiin  the  oM  customs, 
and  olliefs  unite  the  churdi  service  with  I  lie  iMisioins  of  their  foiet'a  I  hers, 
and  thus  iio  (hroU'^h  what  is  practically  a  double  marriaL,''*. 

h'ormcrly.  when  ayoniiLTman  wi-ln  il  to  marry  a  -iri  he  weni  to  the 
house  of  her  fat  lier  at  daylire,d<  and  --ipiatle*!  down  jii>t  inside  I  he  i  loor 
wiih  his  liluikit.so  wiappcd  aliout  him  that  onlv  his  face  wa-  visilile. 
When  the  failier  rose  he  perccJM'd  ih,.  vouni,^  man  there,  luji  passed  hy 
him  wiMiout  lakiiiLfany  noM.e  of  his  prc-encc  All  theoih  r  niendiers  of 
the  hoiiseholil  did  the  siine.  They  prepar(d  tie-  moriiiiiLj  meal,  sat  down 
to  it,  and  :>till  eoniinued  to  i:,oioi'e  the  yoiin;.'  mans  pre-ence,  who,  .i-,  soon 
as  the  meal  was  tinislieil,  ipi'et  |y  left  the  hoii-,e  vvii  hoiit  speakiiit,'.  TliH 
iiiemlicrs  of  the  <_'irl  ■-  lannlv  make  no  comment  upon  the  occiirreiic  The 
following  nioriiin;^'  the  vouni,'  man  enters  the  house  ,ind  sipiats  d<iwn  a'^'.-iin 
liv  tlie  door.  .\ttcr  liiiakfasl  he  ileparts  still  wit  hoiit  speak  iie_j.  .\ficr 
his  de|iarluie  on  this  sec(»nd  occasion  the  father  of  thc^iri  calls  the  tamilv 
and  relatives  to^ei  lur  and  ili-(ais-  es  with  i  In  m  t  iie  ili^jihility  of  the  snimr. 
I  f  aect'ptalile  to  the  faiiiilv,  when  he  presents  iiiniself  ne.\t  morniiiLT  lie  is 
invited  to  Iire.ikfast,  and  kiiow.s  therel)y  that  lii.-,  .^uit  is  aci-cpltrl.  .Xfier 
the  meal  is  over,  without  in  any  way  lefenini,'  to  ti'u^  oliject  of  hjs  vi.-,its 
he  leaves  the  house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  ilay  or  two  sends  a  me>sa"e  to 
the  ujiiT.s  father  sayiiii.,'  that  hn  intends  paying'  him  a  formal  visit.  Tho 
giiTs  people  make  preparai  ion  to  receive  him  and  tin;  fiiemls  who  acidiii- 
fiany  iiim.  Accordinijly  at  lh«;  time  appointed,  in  (.•ompany  with  his 
friends,  who  all.  as  well  as  liiiiiKolf,  hrinj,'  t^dft.s  and  food  to  the  tfirl's  fathfc, 
111'  make.;  liid  formal  call,  and  protifUts   the   gifts   of   himself  and  fiienJu. 
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Wlicn  t,Ii(>-('  Ii,i\i'  Itci'ii  nvriviMl  tln'y  sit  ilowii  to  ;i  t'cist  tr)  wliii'li  all  thr 
fritMids  jiiid  riluivis  of  l)otli  parties  have  Wi-cii  iii\itt'(|.  Afrnr  tli<'  tV.iHf  is 
viTtlic    liiidi'f^fooiii    takiH    liis    lirjile   aiul    (It'parts    wi'li    licr    to    his   dwii 
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WluMi  two  {>)•  t!irc(>  \v<'i'l<s  have  inlcrviiii'il,  tlin  wit't'.s  n'laticdin 
■ml  word  lliat  tli'-y  an-  t'oiniii,;  lo  pay  tlii'  yniiiii;  coupli'  a  ^i^it  of 
(•(■n'lnoiiy.  'i'lic  yoiuiL;  wit'f  fori  Invit li  pn-pafcs  a  feist  for  tliciii,  and  all 
lln' yonn',' man's  frit-lids  and  relatives  turn  up  a^'ain,  toijet lier  with  tlmso 
of  the  wife.  I'reseiits  (if  \aliie  eipial  to  those  "^ixcn  l»y  the  hride^roDin 
and  his  friends  are  now  jireseiited  to  him  l>y  lli"  wife's  f  ilher  and  fiMemls, 
after  whieh  all  sit  down  to  the  fei>t  prepared  fm'  the  oeeasion.  When 
this  iso\er.  the  niiniai,'!'  is  re'^ardel  as  «;<insiiimnated.  and  the  t  wo  are 
linn  and  wife  in  the  e\es  of  the  whole  eommiinitv. 

lint,  on  the  other  hand.  shouM  the  suitor  not  lie  a'_'reeaMe  to  the  yirl'a 
parents,  tie-  elde^l  male  iip'mlier  of  the  yirl's  family  i>  appointed  to 
ae(pi:iint  the  youth  on  his  third  \  isit  that  his  adsanres  ure  not  aeeeptaltle 
to  the  family,  and  t  hat  h-'  hail  lut  t  m'  diseint  iniie  his  visits.  <  >ii  t  he  I  hird 
moniiii'^',  therefore,  when  »lie  voine^  mm  pre-.ent-;  himself  and  s.|iiat.«i 
down  ill  t  he  lus'omarv  pla  -e.  thi-  old  niiii  ejiosai  lor  the  oHice  of  mes- 
seni^er  v'oe-  over  and  infoian  ,  him  t  h  it  t  he  deei>,'on  of  i  he  family  is  .ai^ainst 


lilin.    and    tlii^-    he    liad    Ii'tter    si' 


a     n  I 


fe    el- 


heie  It    the    yoiiiii; 


lie    Win    now 
KKi's    for  this 


man's  alleet  ioii>  ha\e  not  lie 'ii  \erv  deepiv  eii^'a'„'"d,  he  will  .ai-eepr  his 
dismi-,-- d  and  t  iMiilile  t  Ihiii  no  mure;  out  if.  cui  the  eoiit  rary,  he  h  is  .set. 
his    heart     on    u"'"iiiL.'     I  hi-     pariieiilar    Lfirl     t'or     his   wife, 

l,fo  to  the  f(U'>l  and  eiit  down  a  ipi.antitv  ot'  tirew 1.       lie  el 

the  lieM  alder  wiiud  he  can  jind,  as  t his  is  moi'e  hi^hl\' est cemed  than  other 
kind'^  .•iiiiniii^'  the  Indians  oii  a'l'uniil  of  ii^  emiitii|._f  \u,  sparks  when  hurn- 
inu^  This  he  will  lake  to  t'le  l,(i'i->e  of  the  :,'irrs  father  iu^\t  nioiaiin^  at. 
d.i  vhrealc,  and  start  ,a  lire  fur  thr  inmates.  If  the  i^irl's  |ia  rents  are  serimis 
in  t  111  ir  reject  ion  of  him    is    t  heir  daiiixhter's  hiishand,  thi'V  wdll    Lake    lioili 


lire  and  w  oiid  ,i:id  t  hi 


iiW    t  U"l 


I  o:il   of  the  house       The   vouth  is  in   no   wi.so 


dainteij  l.y  this,  and  repeits  hi>  aeiioii  oa  th'  followiii'^'  morniiii;,  wIumi 
thev  aifain  reieet  his  ser\iee>-',  tnid  ea>t  out  the  woml  and  tire  as  lie'^'on*. 
I'liit  diii'iii'4  that  day.  seein-,'  his  determiiiat  ion  to  ^et  the  yirl  for  his  wifo, 
her  people  call  another  famil  v  i  ouneil,  at  wliiili  the  f.it  her  point  s  out  to 
t  hose  asseinlileil  the  voij  ii'^f  111  1 11  s  per-<evera  nee  and  earnestness,  and  asks 
for  t  heir  ad\  ill' under  t  he  eifcaimstanees.  They  all  answer  that  he  must, 
ilo  what  he  thinks  ri!,dit  and  lii'tiiL,'  If  the  olijeeiion  to  the  vonniji;  man'.s 
suit,  has  come  perchance  from  the  mother  of  the  u'irl  as  it  fre.piently 
does  if  .^he  thinks  t  he  yiiuth  will  not  make  a  n'ood  food  supplier  tor  her 
danL,diler  the  fa'her  asks  lua-  what  she  now  thinks  alioiit  the  matter. 
She  will  prolialdy  I'eply  that  if  they  refuse  any  lontrer  to  accede  to  the 
yiMiii'i  mans  wi-hes  tliey  will  L;i\('  him  pain,  so  -he  withdrasss  her  ojiposi- 
tion.  The  ^irl  is  then  for  the  liist  time  in  the  ceremony  consulted  in  the 
matter,  hut  as  her  desires  are  mostly  what  her  parents  wish,  she  r.irely 
dissents  from  the  arrani,'eiiient .  The  matter  thus  lieiiiLT  satisf  letoialy 
set  t  I'd,  the  next  iiic.rniii'4.  when  the  perseveriii'^-  ymiih  presents  hiiii.self 
with  his  wood  ,ind  laiilils  a  lire,  some  of  the  elder  meniliiMM  of  the  family 
coiiip  and  sit  round  and  warm  their  hamU  o\er  it  I'.y  this  at-tion  t  ho 
vi'iith  knows  that  his  suit,  is  at  last  accepted,  and  that  his  perseyerance  i.s 
)iot  lo  '^o  uiirew  ltd 'd.  lie  presently  joiiis  them  at  t  he  moiiiiiiL(  meal,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  alliiir  from  that  iiiomeMt  follows  the  coursn  already 
de-crilied  where  the  suitor  was  at   the  outset  aciepted. 


S/iii/ZiiorDi'i/i    A    (ii    I'riiilirs,  .\<  ii-ntrn  t  Si/niiif     /.uni/i))!. 


